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‘Palate or “Prescription? 


Kraft 
Spinach Timbales 


2 cups cooked spinach 

2 eggs F 

2 tablespoons milk 

2 tablespoons butter 

2 tablespoons Kraft 

Cheddar cheese cut fine 

¥% teaspoon salt 

Few grains pepper 
Chop spinach very fine. Beat egg 
yolks, addmilk, melted butter, cheese, 
and seasoning. Mix with the spinach 
and fold in stiffly beaten egg whites. 
Fill buttered timbale molds with mix- 
ture, place ina pan of hot water and 
bake in a moderate oven until firm. 
Turn out ona hot plate, garnish with 
slices of hard boiled egg and pour 
cheese sauce around the timbales. 


Send for 
Free Recipe Book G-5 





OU don’t like to eat things just because they’re 

“good for you;” the taste usually decides. But here 
is a dish of cheese and spinach; both are “good for 
you”’—cheese for calcium, spinach for iron. And, they 
caste good. Good cheese adds food value to any dish; 
and anybody can eat good cheese. If cheese ‘“‘doesn’t 
agree with you,” it’s a sure sign it isn’t good cheese. 


Kraft Cheese is good cheese; so good that physi- 
cians prescribe it. We make it right, we cure it right 
and we age it right. Everything pure, and quality 
invariably uniform. There is only one thing we 
must leave for you to do; call fot it by name. 


J. L. KRAFT & BROS, CO. 
CHICAGO * NEW YORK + SAN FRANCISCO 
KRAFT-MACLAREN CHEESE CO., Ltp., MONTREAL, CANADA 
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Victrola No. 300 
$250 
Victrola No. 300, electric, $290 
Mahogany, oak or walnut 
Other styles $25 to $1500 









The strongest endorsement ever 
diven to any musical instrument 









All these great artists and many others famous the world 
over have chosen the Victrola and Victor Records as the one 
medium to perpetuate their art. Play their Victor Records on 
' the Victrola No. 300 — illustrated above — and you will know 
the reasons for their choice. Ask the nearest dealer in Victor 

products to send a Victrola and a selection of Victor Records 
to your home. 


» Victrola 


HIS MASTER'S VOICE” nee usemoen, 


Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. On the label. 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N.J. 
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June Headliners 


O ONE who read “The Kingdom 

Round the Corner” will ever forget 
it—or miss the chance of reading another 
serial by Coningsby Dawson. “The 
Coast of Folly” begins next month and 
will keep you watching for the magazine 
all summer long 


HAT of their own love-stories— 
these authors who thrill a great 
public with their tales of imaginary men 
and women? Kathleen Norris, that well- 
beloved writer, has told specially for Goon 
HousEKEEPING the true story of how she 
was married and lived happy ever after 


GREAT many people have gone 

down Bright Angel Trail into that 
magic wilderness known as the Grand 
Canyon. In June we shall print the story 
of the first woman to cross it by way of 
the new suspension bridge, and to pene- 
trate the unknown country beyond. 
Dama Margaret Smith wrote it 


| ARGARET E. SANGSTER has the 

gift of touching hearts—and never 
has her touch been more true, more ten- 
der, than in this story of a precious wed- 
ding-dress. She calls it “Mother Fingers” 


EXT month the “Letters from a 

Senator’s Wife” will discuss ‘“Things 
Congress Left Undone.” The mere list 
of bills lett unpassed will cast light on the 
things we should demand of our law- 
makers. Frances Parkinson Keyes has 
never done a bigger piece of work than this 


OVIE fans—and that classification 
includes almost every one, whether 
they admit it or not—will delight in “The 


Double Quits,” by Frank R. Adams. 


You will have it in June 


VERY bride should read the June 

Goopv HovuseEkKEEPING, for in it she 
will find a score of suggestions invaluable 
to the new home. Don’t miss Anne 
Shannon Monroe’s splendid article, “The 
House by the Side of the Road” 
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All subscriptions are 


payable in advance at the full price. When changing an address, give the old address as well as the new, and allow five weeks for the first copy to reach you. 
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THE BIG-SIX TOURING CAR $1750 
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You would not buy a house with — bulkiness. It also provides every other 
five rooms if you needed seven—don’t _ essential for lasting satisfaction at a 
make this mistake in buyingamotorcar. moderate initial outlay and low cost 
of maintenance. 


bs 
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Crowding always means discomfort. 
This is just as true of motor cars as it Its appearance is expressive of power 
is of houses. The pleasure is taken out and stamina. Its performance—accel- 
of driving when everybody is cramped eration, flexibility and day-in-and-day- 
and uncomfortable and the children gyt dependability—is known and 
have to sit on some one’s lap. respected throughout the world. 

Then, too, with a five-passenger car 
you often have to leave friends at home 
when you would really like to take 
them along. 

The Studebaker Big-Six Touring Car 
provides genuine comfort for seven and Both body and chassis are built by 
when the two auxiliary seats are folded | Studebaker. This insures highest qual- 
away, it becomes an ideal fivepassen- ity and because of the elimination of 
ger car with room enough for all the _ parts-makers’ profits, the greatest value 
luggage you will need or want tocarry. for each dollar invested. 

The Big-Six Touring Car affords this Thename Studebaker stands for value, 
roominess without excess weight or dependability, comfort, and integrity. 
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Detroit, Mich. South Bend, Ind. Walkerville, Ont. 
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No car, regardless of price, has finer 
or more complete equipment. This 
even includes an extra wheel complete 
with cord tire, tube and tire cover. 
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s All Correspondence to South Bend 


i LIGHT-SIX SPECIAL-SIX 
| 5-Pass., 112” W. B., 40 H.P. | 5-Pass., 119" W. B., 50 H. P. 
Touring .. . $975 Touring . .-. $1275 Touring . . » $1750 
Roadster (3-Pass.) 975 Roadster (2-Pass.) 1250 Speedster (5-Pass.) 1835 
Coupe-Roadster < Coupe (4-Pass.) 2400 
(2-Pass.) . . 1225 Coupe (4-Pass.) 1875 Coupe (5-Pass.) 2550 
Seam. + » « 159 cs anehots SOOM «4 0 
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Legislation for (Children 


O ACTION was taken in either 
Fools Away the Senate or the House of 
Its Time Representatives on the proposed 
amendment to the Constitution giving Congress power 
to regulate or prohibit child labor throughout the 
nation. The judiciary committee of both Senate and 
House recommended favorable action by their respec- 
tive bodies, but so many other things were occupying 
the attention of Senators and Representatives that this 
important measure was not even considered. In the 
face of a need that is both urgent and undisputed, and 
of the fact that delay meant a further delay of perhaps 
two or more years before an amendment could be ratified, 
endless hours were spent in useless wranglings over and 
senseless discussions of measures of far less importance. 
Many whole days of the short session of Congress were 
frittered away in a manner that would have disgraced a 
schoolboys’ debating society. Every Senator, every 
Representative, knew of the measures of vital importance 
that were awaiting consideration, but few of all the men 
sent to Washington to attend to the nation’s business 
hesitated to take advantage of the antiquated rules under 
which both Senate and House operate, ‘to delay con- 
sideration of these measures. When Congress can sit 
indefinitely, such tactics perhaps do no more harm than 
to lessen public respect for our national representative 
bodies, but when the closing of a session is fixed by law, 
with no opportunity to make up time lost by filibustering 
and horse-play, the neglect of public business that 
results is often irremediable. In the case of the Child 


Congress 


Labor Amendment, the failure of Congress to take any 


action is particularly serious. Forty-one state legisla- 
tures met in January, two others later in the year; action 
by Congress in the session that closed March 4th would 
very probably have resulted in the ratification of the 
amendment in time for Congress to start legislative 
action early in its next regular session, which begins 
December 3d. Many of these legislatures will not 
meet again till 1925. The members of Congress were 
doubtless aware of this fact, they knew that there was 
an almost nation-wide interest in the amendment, the 
President asked that it be passed, but all this did not 
serve to spur them to action in this important matter. 
It is to be hoped that the women’s organizations through- 
out the country will take advantage of the opportunity 
afforded by the presence of their Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in their home states during vacation to urge 
them not only to give attention to the Child Labor 
Amendment early in the next session, but to see that it 
comes to a vote. 


The States 
Are Doing 


HOUGH Congress has been 
sleeping—or at least napping— 
Better the welfare of children has not 
been entirely overlooked. Throughout the country, 
legislatures have been considering measures for the 
protection of the health, the morals, the education, and 
the general good of children. In North Dakota a 
Children’s Code Commission sponsored twenty-five 
welfare bills that had been drawn to meet needs that the 
commission had discovered through investigations made 
under its auspices. These bills, if enacted and properly 
enforced, would make that state almost a paradise for 
children. A similar commission in Kansas also recom- 
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mended a number of child welfare measures, all of them 
intended to provide for its children the best opportunity 
and care that that progressive state can give them. A 
welfare commission in West Virginia and another in 
Utah also recommended legislation on behalf of children, 
The chief feature of the West Virginia welfare commis- 
sion’s recommendations is a bill amending the mothers’ 
pension law, making it possible to grant aid to mothers 
of children under sixteen who are not eligible for working 
permits and raising the maximum amount of aid from 
twenty-five to forty-five dollars a month. This recom- 
mendation was made because it has been found, not only 
in West Virginia, but in all the states where an investiga- 
tion has been made, that while the mothers’ pension 
laws are fine in principle, they are not working out in 
fact, owing to the small allowance that is usually granted. 
If West Virginia’s action is followed by other states, it 
will be a move in the right direction. In Delaware and 
South Dakota child-welfare commissions have been 
instructed to investigate and make reports at the next 
meetings of the legislatures of these states. 

In more than a dozen states, stretching across the 
country from New England to California, child-labor 
laws were considered. Most of the bills proposed raising 
the standards of the child-labor laws, though a.few 
lowered them or permitted exemptions not now allowed. 
This action on the part of the states brings out, by con- 
trast, the indifference of Congress, although it has 
never been proposed that all the action concerning child 
labor should be taken by Congress, even if it is granted 
full authority. It will always be better if the states 
themselves raise their standards, rather than have 
standards forced on them by Congress, and Congress will 
doubtless give free rein to the states in going just as far 
as they like in this direction. 


Three Cheers HE Sheppard-Towner Mater- 
for the Ma- nity Act carried a provision 
ternity Act! that it could be accepted by 
the governors of those states whose legislatures were not 
in session last year. In one way or the other, more than 
forty states speedily accepted the bill. With the con- 
vening of the legislatures in those states in which the 
act had been accepted by, the governors, it became 
necessary for the legislatures themselves to consider it 
formally and accept or reject it. Up to the middle of 
March favorable action had been taken by nineteen 
state legislatures. The sentiment in favor of the bill 
may be gaged by the size of the vote for it in a number 
of the legislatures. In Arkansas the vote for acceptance 
was unanimous in the Senate, and it was carried by an 
overwhelming majority in the House. In Alabama the 
vote was 23 to 8 in the Senate and 74 to 23 in the House; 
in Indiana 30 to 12 in the Senate and 75 to 8 in the 
House. At this writing favorable action is also expected 
in several other states. The results achieved during the 
first year have met the expectations of those who spon- 
sored the bill and worked so hard to secure its passage. 
Goop HousExkEEPING is more than a little proud of its 
part in the long campaign, and will feel justified in giving 
its readers an occasional report of the benefits that the 
act is bringing to the states. It is a forward step in 
human relationship that should be but the beginning of a 


long march. : 
B Wituram Freperick BicELow, EDITOR 





You can now make 
sae 


heme le) Perfect Jam or Jelly 


FRUIT PECTIN / 


a | |. in 10 Minutes 


Housewrves who ‘formerly could not make a glass of 
jam or jelly are today putting up shelves of it with no 
trouble, using any available fresh fruit, canned fruit or 
bottled fruit juice, and always getting perfect results with 


(Surejel/) 


CeRTO is the “jell” property extracted from fruit, concentrated 
and bottled—contains no gelatine or preservative. The CERTO 
Process is simple, quick, never-failing, economical. It insures 
erfect consistency and retains all the color and flavor of ripe 
fruit in all jams, jellies and marmalades—“The World’s New 
Standard of Quality”. Only one minute’s boiling required. 


Everybody Likes Strawberry Jam 
Make a lot of it this year. It is healthful, deliciously 
palatable and appetizing. Be sure to try the CERTO 


Process Strawberry Jam—the best you ever tasted. 


Start in today. Order CERTO with free Recipe Book 
from your grocer or send 35c and we will promptly 
forward you a bottle. 


Pectin Sales Co., Inc. 
396 East Avenue, Rochester, N.Y. 


In Canada send 40 cents for Trial Bottle to Douglas 
Packing Co., Ltd., Cobourg, Ont., Canada. 


In using advertisements see page 





©Ghe Most Beautifu 


By Elizabeth Benneche Petersen 


Then the white beard smiled his 


VEN in the palace garden there was the feeling of oppres- 
sion. The poppies had faded as though they understood 
their scarlet loveliness a mockery in the near presence of 
death, and the flowers of the columbine creeping up the 

garden wall hung their heads in sorrow. Lulled to sleep by 
the sadness of the nightingale’s song, the white rose had drooped, 
and the edge of her petals was touched by the rust-colored hand 
of death. And though the birds sang, there was a note of 
lamenting in all their songs, for the old king had been well 
loved. 

In the great chamber where he had been born, the king was 
lying, alone save for his servants. His eyes were closed, and 
those who were watching knew that he was sleeping, but that no 
dreams had come to sweeten his slumbers, for on his mouth was 
the unhappy look of one who sees only nothingness. 

The chancellor sighed. ‘If only we could find a dream that 
would bring him delight!’ he said. ‘For months, now, he has 
complained of the dreariness of his sleeping hours. It would 
soothe him greatly to dream again.” 

A little page stepped forward. ‘If it would please you, sire,” 
he said, “I would beg leave to venture out in search of a dream 
for our king.” 

The wise chancellor considered the little page for a moment with 
a searching look, until the lad trembled at his audacity in 

20 


approaching the great man. 
approval. 

“A worthy quest, and may you succeed in finding the most 
beautiful dream in the world!” 

So the little page fared forth. He walked many miles, until 
his heart became tired and his feet weary—still he met no dreams. 

But on the third day of his wandering he came upon an old 
man in whose deep-set eyes and wrinkled face he saw a vast 
understanding. 

“Perhaps he can tell me where I can find a dream,” thought 
the little page, and with much stammering he finally asked the 
old man if he could help him. 

In answer the ancient took him by the hand. 
here to show you the way to the world’s dream chamber,’ 
said. “Come with me!” 

And soon the little page found himself in the center cr 2 great 
work-room in which were being created dreams of all sorts great 
ones and small ones, merry ones and sad. 

Each maker of dreams had his own work-bench 
hammering and twisting away at the shadowy masses which were 
growing into dreams under his skilled fingers. . 

The old man, on whose face was written the understanding 
the whole world, took by the hand the little page whose life had 
just begun, and led him around the room. 
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Dream in the World 


Illustrated by John R. Flanagan 


He stopped at the first work-bench. “Here is a dream of 

great riches, of sparkling diamonds and gold—would it please 
your master?” 
_ The little page shook his head. ‘My king’s eyes are wearied 
Irom the glitter of diamonds,” he said. ‘And his hands are old 
and gnarled from handling the gold which has become too heavy 
for them. I would beg your leave to see other dreams.” 

At the next bench a mighty dream was being constructed, a 
heavy, blighting dream that made the little page tremble even 
as he regarded it. It was a dream of power. 

“But my king has wearied of power,” protested the little page. 
“He is longing for release from his heavy crown and from the 
scepter he has wielded so many years.” 

And at all the work-benches the little page found naught that 
would please, for there was nothing there that the king had not 
known and tired of. 

Dreams of far countries—but he had traveled much—of mighty 
armies victorious—but he only longed for peace—delicious, 
savoury dishes whose spices had turned to gall within his mouth— 
the smiles of women and the brightness of their hair—these and 
many others were the dreams laid out before the little page. But 
he would have none of them. 

“W hat is that workman in the cotner creating?” he asked. 

That,” said the old man, “is a dream for the little girl 


whose mother died last night and who can not be comforted.’ 

The page drew nearer to the bench, and as he stood there, the 
dream grew more and more beautiful. 

It was the warmth of tender arms, the softness of a breast that 
understood, the most beautiful eyes in the world because they 
shone with the mother glow, and most of all there was the com- 
forting spirit that seemed to envelop everything, until the little 
page felt as though he were being held in his own mother’s arms. 

“That shall be the dream for my king,” he said. ‘May I take 
it back with me?” 

The old man pondered. ‘But what of the little girl whose 
heart is aching with unshed tears? This dream should even now 
be on its way to her.” 

The little page pleaded. ‘‘But can not one dream serve for 
two? 

The old man nodded slowly. “Take it,” he said. “Your 
master will have no leng need for it, and when he is through, it 
can still serve the little girl.” 

So the page brought the dream back to his king, and as he laid 
it beside him, a great change came over the dying man. 

The eyes of the king became young again, and his mouth 
tender. He wasa little boy, and his mother was singing lullabies. 
From his lips came the name that had not passed them for almost 


half a century. ‘Mother.’ And as he smiled, he died. 
21 
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The White Flag 


The most notable serial of the year—the first one by the 


most popular living author ever published in a magazine 


By GENE STRATTON-PORTER 


Illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg 


The Story of the First Instalment 

Tssico were all in the same room in 

school, the children whose lives were 

to be mingled in a strange pattern in 
after years. Their homes were not far 
apart, in the little town of Ashwater, 
Indiana, in the early seventies, and yet a 
world of difference separated their indi- 
vidual characters and their stations in life. 
Mahala Spellman was the daughter of the 
rich dry-goods merchant. Her father and 
mother had brought up Mahala with the 
strictest attention to her manners and be- 
havior, and though their natural kindliness 
was often cramped and restricted by their 
exaggerated respect for popular opinion, 
their teachings were all from good motives 
and proceeded in the right direction. 
Mahala was a child any mother might be 
proud of, as she left her home, the first 
day of school, and walked primly around 
the corner to call for her friend, Edith 
Williams. 

Edith was her friend not because of any 
particular congeniality, but because she 
lived so near that the children had always 
been sent to play together. Edith was an 
orphan, living with an aunt and uncle 
until she should come into the fortune that 
was awaiting her. Sickly, discontented, 
with no special gifts of either mind or body, 
she was merely a fretful echo of the 
buoyant disposition and soaring intelli- 
gence of Mahala. 

Together the two girls proceeded on their 
way toschool. As they neared it, and saw 
their companions coming from all direc- 
tions, a figure came to meet them at which 
Edith shuddered and clung to Mahala’s 
hand. It was Crazy Becky, a familiar 
character on the streets of Ashwater. As 
always, she carried with her a white flag of 
her own manufacture, spotlessly clean, 
which she held out over the heads of 
passers-by, inviting them to pass under it 
if their hearts were clean. 

Mahala smiled pleasantly as she greeted 
Becky, and passed under the flag with 
perfect dignity, as her mother always did, 
humoring the poor creature and her van- 
ished wits. Edith, though _ terrified, 
followed her example, and Becky rewarded 
them both with a beaming smile. But 
suddenly there was a rush of boys in that 
direction, led by Junior Moreland, son of 


Chapter 


URING the recess period of a 
brilliant October day, Mahala 
spent her time inviting the pupils 
of her school who were her par- 
ticular friends to attend her birthday party. 
At fourteen, in appearance Mahala was 


the banker, whose power was felt in every 
avenue of the little town’s life. 

With proper training, Junior Moreland 
might have become a wonderful man. But 
the traits of a selfish and unprincipled 
father were born in his soul, and the 
pleading of a weak-willed and timid mother 
could not counteract them. 

Careless of others, as always, he swept 
down on the little group, followed by the 
other boys, who were less daring. Led by 
him, they surrounded Becky in a teasing, 
tormenting mob. They pulled her skirts, 
they shoute@ in her ears, and one boy even 
tore the sunbonnet from her head, while 
Junior, bolder than the rest, seized the flag, 
wrested it from her hands, and dragged it 
in the gutter. 

That flag was the most sacred thing in 
the world to Becky. She became frantic 
with rage, and rushed after Junior to 
regain the precious emblem. Junior kept 
out of her reach at first, but when he 
realized her seriousness he dropped the flag 
and ran in good earnest. Mahala was 
standing on the old board walk, and as he 
passed her, her foot made a mysterious 
movement—just a touch—and somehow a 
board rose and tripped Junior so that he 
fell sprawling. 

In the meantime some one had come to 
Becky’s help. Jason Peters, son of the 
village washerwoman, picked up the flag 
and handed it to Becky, found her bonnet, 
soothed her with a few words, and saw her 
start home to wash the flag clean again. 
The interest of the boys, deprived of their 
other sport, turned toward him. They 
surrounded him, daring him, teasing him, 
and when he would have walked away, 
Junior Moreland blocked his way. 

Jason would have fled, not from fear, but 
because the facts of his low station and 
birth had always been impressed upon him, 
so that he hardly realized he had any 
rights in the world. But Mahala was at 
his elbow. A word of encouragement from 
her, and he was upon Junior Moreland like 
aflame. He knocked him down. He tore 
the velvet coat from his shoulders and 
dragged it in the gutter as Junior had 
dragged the flag. 

Bruised, humiliated, his new suit torn 
and muddy, Junior returned home and told 
the story to_his father, representing the 
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what she had been destined to be from 
birth. Fourteen vears of unceasing drill- 
ing, of constant care, of daily admonition 
on the part of Elizabeth Spellman had 
made habitual with her daughter an exqui- 
site daintiness of person. The only 


affair as an unprovoked attack upon him by 
Jason. Martin Moreland was not slow-to 
wrath, nor unconscious of his proud posi- 
tion in the town. He went to the school 
with Junior, and Jason was sent with them 
to the office of the superintendent .. , 
When the boy came back, it was eyi- 
dent to every one in the room that he 
had been beaten until he could hardly 
stand. 

Mahala was unhappy. She had urged 
Jason to defend himself, and then had done 
nothing to help keep him from punishment, 
She revenged herself by leading them all to 
taunt Junior with cowardice, in getting his 
father to help him fight his battles, as they 
all went home from school. 

Jason did not go home after school. He 
had groceries to deliver, one of the many 
odd chores which brought him in a little 
money from time to time. It was late 
when he reached home. A scanty supper 
Was Waiting for him, but his mother neither 
looked up nor spoke to him, as she bent 
over the mending which was part of her 
work. She had never shown him the 
slightest trace of affection. Indeed, she 
had never let him call her ‘‘mother.”’ She 
was Marcia to him, nothing more. 

She sent him to bed early, and after he 
had gone she unlockcd a door Jason had 
never seen open. Quickly she threw off 
her work dress and loosened her magnifi- 
cent hair from the tight knot that 
disfigured her head during the day. She 
dressed in an exquisite gown, rouged her 
cheeks, her lips, dressed her hair elabo- 
rately. Costumed thus, she was a woman 
transformed. Jason would not have 
known her. 

A knock sounded, and she admitted 
Martin Moreland, the banker, as one 
expected. But to her horror she saw that 
he was shaking with rage and that he 
carried a cruel whip. His voice was 
unsteady with fury as he told her of the 
treatment his son had that day received at 
the hands of Jason, and in spite of her 
pleadings, he rushed upstairs to give the 
boy the second brutal beating he had had 
that day 

In this environment and in thes« 
the four children advanced until t! 
ready to enter the first year of hig 
together. 
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criticism Jemima Davis had « 
known to make concerning Mrs. * 
was that she was “nasty nice.” 
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eet MORELAND’'S feet led him on a familiar path to a familiar door, and when 

he tapped upon it, immediately it, swung open. He followed Marcia to her 
room, and when she turned toward him with a smile, she was dumbfounded to see 
that he was in the most ungovernable rage that ever had possessed him in her presence 
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concerning her exterior, she was equally 
cleanly and refined in the workings of her 
heart and her brain. Hers was an unusu- 
ally active brain; her eyes were flashingly 
comprehensive. All her life she had been 
seeing and understanding a great many 
things that her father and mother never 
suspected that she had either seen or 
understood. But since her personal fas- 
tidiousness extended to her brain as well as 
her body, the result made a composite that 
was wholly charming. 

Mahala’s keen sense of humor kept her 
lips slightly curled, a dancing light in 
her eyes. She was always whispering to 
the anemic shadow at her elbow: “Oh, 
Edith, did you see?” ‘Did you hear?” 

Almost always Edith did see and she did 
hear, but her interpretations and her con- 
clusions were scarcely ever the same as 
Mahala’s. The sour discontent of her 
really beautiful dark face came almost as a 
shock in contrast with Mahala’s person, 
while their mentality was even more un- 
like. Mahala always had a remedy, always 
had hope; Edith believed the worst of 
every one, so when she had leisure time, 
she spent it looking for something worse 
that she might believe on the slightest 
provocation. 

The result was that every one in the 
town thought thev loved Mahala, and it 
was curious that this should have been a 
universal attitude, because the particularly 
spiritual quality of the child’s beauty 
always had been enhanced by the most 
tasteful and expensive clothing, so that no 
other girl of the town could endure com- 
parison with her. Because she always had 
been generous, always considerate, always 
just, and always mirthful, she was sure 
that she was among friends. Every pupil 
who had gone through seven years of 
schooling with her knew that her word was 
always secure. If she talked of an incident 
at all;she could be depended upon to tell 
the truth. If she criticised an offender, 
she cut deep, but she did it with fairness. 
She never wore her dainty clothing, so care- 
fully selected for her in the Eastern cities 
where her father went to buy goods, 
offensively. She was quite capable of 
pulling off her coat on the street and 
allowing any of her girl friends to carry it 
home that the pattern might be cut from 
it. The most shocking occurrence the 
town had to record concerning her was that 
one day, in bitter winter weather, she had 
surrounded herself on the street by a circle 
of her girl friends and in their shelter deftly 
removed her exquisitely embroidered petti- 
coat for the benefit of a schoolmate who 
was visibly shivering with cold. 

When Mahala, with watery eyes and a 
rod nose, faced her mother that night and 
confessed what she had done, Elizabeth 
Spellman began by being shocked and 
ended by becoming bewildered. 

“Tt was all right,’”’ she said primly, “for 
you to give Susanna Bowers a petticoat, 
but vou should have gone to the store to 
Papa and got one suitable for Susanna.” 

Mahala looked at her mother intently. 
“But, Mama,” she protested, “Susanna 
was chilling. She needed something that 
minute; my petticoat doesn’t care who 
wears it. It just loves to keep Susanna 
warm.” 
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I put upon that 
petticoat went 
there for my 
very own little 
daughter, and 
not for a girl 
who will not 
know either 
how to appreci- 
ate or how to 
care for it, and 
who will have 
nothing else 
suitable to wear 
with it.” 

Mahala’s 
brightest light 
swept across her 
forehead. 
“That’s exactly 
the truth, Mo- 
ther,” she said 
emphatically. 
“Tl tell Susan- 
na about the bo- 
rax and the rain- 
water and how 
to wash her 
pretty, new pet- 
ticoat, and [’ll 
ask Papa to give 
me some more 
clothes for her, 
so the petticoat 
won't feel so 
lonesome and 
ashamed of the 
things it’s 
with.” 

When Eliza- 
beth Spellman 
detailed this 
conversation to 
Mahlon that 
night, she had 
considerable difficulty in gaining either his 
comprehension or his credulity. There 
are not many men in this world named 
“Mahlon,” while it is a curious coincidence 
that all of them who are seem very similar. 
Every fastidious fiber in Mahlon Spell- 
man’s being rebelled at the thought of the 
high grade of pressed flannel, bearing 
the exquisite hand-work that always had 
enfolded his child, going upon the back of 
any Susanna of the outskirts. Such a 
wonderful town as Ashwater had no busi- 
ness with outskirts; it had no business with 
men who were not successful; it had no 
business with women who were not thrifty 
and good housekeepers. It was possible 
for every human being to be comfortably 
housed, well dressed, and well fed, if they 
would exercise even a small degree of the 
personal effort of which each one was 
capable. Mahlon felt outraged, and he 
said so succinctly. He told his wife in 
very distinct terms that she had failed in 
her manifest duty. She should have sent 
Mahala to recover the garment at once. 

Mrs. Spellman looked at Mahlon in- 
tently. She had always toadied to him, 
because that was the well-considered atti- 
tude that she assumed as a bride to be a 
proper one; usually it was effective, but 
there were occasions when she told Mahlon 
the unvarnished truth. This appealed to 
her as very nearly, if not quite an Occasion. 

“T didn’t teil her to go and bring it 
back,” she said very deliberately, “‘because 
I had grave doubts in my mind as to 






































Mahlon Spellman appeared in his doorway. He was in time 
the air, striking Junior and knocking him down. He heard 


to glim 
Mahal: 


whether she would do it. I never have 
considered it the part of wisdom to start 
anything with our child that I fear I shall 
not be able to finish. There was some- 
thing about the look in her eyes, the tones 
of her voice, that told me that she had 
done what she thought was right. I did 
not feel equal to the task of convincing her 
that she was wrong.” 

Mahlon Spellman habitually increased 
his height by rising on his tiptoes; in 
extremes he increased it further by 
running his fingers through his hair to 
stand it on end. He metaphorically rele 
gated the whole race of Susa‘nas to limbo 
by flipping wholly imaginary particles from 
his sleeves and. wiping imaginary taint 
from immaculate fingers with an equally 
immaculate handkerchief. From this ele- 
vation and mental attitude, Mahlon glared 
accusingly at his wife. This was rather 
unusual, but the thing had occurred with 
sufficient frequency that Elizabeth recog 
nized its portent. : 

“T am constrained to admit,” she said 
deliberately, “that there are times, rare 
times, when Mahala’s mentality so resem- 
bles yours that I am forced to confess 
myself unequal to the strain of controlling 
her. At such times I always have made 
practice of sending her to you. Your 
superior judgment, your poise and strength,’ 
will stand your child in good stead at such 
a time as the present.” 

Thereupon Elizabeth courtesied low t0 
her self-ordained lord and master and swept 
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to glimpse a flying missile that came hurtling through 
Mahala’s scream and saw her kneel beside the boy 


from their room, leaving him a defenseless, 
a flabbergasted man. In his soul Mahlon 
knew that he was no more capable of con- 
trolling Mahala when she was in that 
mental attitude which her mother some- 
times described as “having her head set,” 
than was his wife. With hurried steps he 
began pacing the room. By the time 
Mahala entered, he was walking in nervous, 
flat-footed indecision; he had lost all height 
obtained by any subterfuge. He faced 
Mahala, and if his wife had been there to 
observe the interview, she would have been 
rejoiced to realize that Mahala was tip- 
toeing, while her father was on his soles. 
All the lofty attitude he had assumed with 
Elizabeth vanished like river mist before a 
compelling hour of sunshine. Mr. Spell- 
man was so undone that he nearly stuttered. 

“Wh-what’s this your mother tells me 
about this disgusting Susanna business?” 
he asked, as Mahala stood slim and straight 
before him. 

Her lips were curved in their sweetest 
smile, but far back in the depths of her 
eyes there was a cold, gray light that 
Mahlon Spellman did not recall ever having 
seen there before. He realized with a 
severe mental shock exactly what his wife 
meant when she said that there were times 
when she did not force matters with 
Mahala. 

_ But it was the girl’s lips that were speak- 
ing, and the lips were sweetly saying: 
“How right you are, Papa! Isn’t it 
disgusting and absurd, in a town where 
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there is as much money and as many 
comfortable people as there are in this 
town, that any child should be started to 
school so thinly clad that her teeth are 
chattering and her hands blue and stiff?” 

Mahlon tried to recover some least 
degree of his lost attitude. “That girl’s 
father never did an honest day’s work in 
his life.” He tried to thunder it; he did 
succeed in making it impressive. 

“That’s exactly the truth,” agreed 
Mahala instantly. ‘He never did, he 
never will, so that’s the reason why every 
one should make a point of seeing that 
Susanna has warm and comfortable cloth- 
ing until she can get enough education so 
that she will be able to teach or do some- 
thing that will help out her mother and her 
little brothers and sisters. I was just 
coming to you about it when mother came 
to my room to suggest that I talk it over 
with vou. I want you to tell about 
Susanna at the next board meeting of the 
church. I want you to tell those people 
plainly how narrow-minded and how selfish 
they are, and what a disgrace it is to the 
whole town, to have a member of their 
church trying to go to high school so thinly 
clad that she is stiff and blue—and she is 
one of the very best scholars in our class, 
too. Mind, I have to study good and hard 
to keep ahead of her, and once or twice I 
wouldn’t have had my problems if she had 
not held up her slate and let me see how to 
begin a solution. I owe her that petticoat 
all right, Father.” 
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Mahlon Spellman stocd still. He wanted 
to say something scathing. He had in- 
tended to be extremely severe about his 
daughter doing such an unprecedented 
thing as to remove her petticoat on the 


street. He wanted to tell her that she 
should be ashamed to accept help from 
anything so low down in the social world 
as a Susanna.’ But some way, memory 
performed a kaleidoscopic jump, so that he 
saw himself in crucial moments looking 
anxiously toward the slate of some of his 
fellow pupils. Then it struck Mahlon like 
a blow that he never, in his life before, 
had admitted that he did this, even to 
himself, but Mahala was facing him with 
perfectly frank eyes, acknowledging her 
obligations. 

What he said was not in the very least 
what he had contemplated saying: “The 
next time you feel that you owe any one a 
petticoat, come and tell me,” he said. 
“There are some suitable ones of heavy, 
stamped felt in dark colors that many of 
the girls of Susanna’s age and size are 
wearing. It is scarcely fair to your mother 
that hours of painstaking work she has 
spent upon you, in an effort to express her 
love for you, should be discarded by you 
without a thought of her.” 

Mahala’s frank face showed deep con- 
centration. “If that’s the way you and 
Mama feel about it, Papa,” she said 
quietly, “I’ll pay for one of the felt skirts 
from my monthlv allowance, and I'll go 
tomorrow and ask Susanna to accept it 
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instead of mother’s beautifus work. Cer- 
tainly, I didn’t intend to hurt Mother’s 
feelings or yours.” 

Now this was precisely the thing that 
Mahlon Spellman had determined that 
Mahala should do, yet when she, herself, 
proposed making that trip, it touched his 
egotism from an entirely different point of 
view. He felt soiled and contaminated 
at even the thought of such a thing, when 
he really came to picture his daughter, 
bone of his bone, flesh of his flesh, as being 
placed in such an humiliating position. 

“You will do nothing of the kind,” he 
said grandiloquently. The strain on his 
tiptoes was crucial, the gesture that ran 
through his flattened hair raised it beauti- 
fully. “You must learn to think before 
you do a thing in this world,” he admon- 
ished Mahala. “I should consider it 
distinctly humiliating to me, to have a 
daughter of mine go and ask to be given 
back a gift that she had seen fit to make. 
Since Susanna has the petticoat, she must 
keep it. Simply fix in your consciousness 
the idea that the next time my daughter is 
not to be like the foolish little grasshopper 
that refused to look before it leaped, and so 
found itself in trouble.” 

There was a bewildered look in Mahala’s 
eves. Her teeth were set rather hard on 
her under lip. The breath she drew was 
deep. She turned from her father and laid 
her hand upon the door. 

Then she faced him again: ‘“T think,” 
she said quietly, ‘that it would save 
Susanna’s pride as well as ours if you 
didn’t take this matter up with 
the church board. © She’s as old 
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and kissed him. She told him that he was 
the most wonderful, the most generous of 
men. Mahlon expanded with her appreci- 
ation until he slept that night with a 
beatific smile illumining his face. He 
never felt more thoroughly that he had 
justified himself to himself and to Elizabeth 
than he did in the matter of Susanna and 
the Spellman petticoat, while he could 
trust the clerks in his store, through a few 
words he could drop, to let his townsmen 
know of his essential rightness and 
benevolence. 

Because of many diverse ramifications in 
Mahala’s life similar to the petticoat affair, 
she always haa been made to feel that she 
had the devoted love of every boy and girl 
in each advancing grade of her school work. 
Her teachers always depended upon her to 
tell them the truth concerning any occasion 
in the school room otherwise unexplainable. 

Mahala’s mother had told her that she 
might invite her particular friends for the 
celebration of her birthday, so Mahala was 
busy delivering the invitations. She was 
also extremely busy with a very uncomfort- 
able condition. There was no one in the 
room who was not her friend so far as she 
knew. There was no one to whom she had 
not been lovely and gracious. There was 
no one who did not think her beautiful, 
who was not proud to be seen in proximity 
with her. But Mahala very well under- 
stood that her father and mother would 
not want to entertain in their home the 
Susannas of the town, and neither would 
they wish to entertain the Jasons. That, 


minutes on his next lesson, while the other 
pupils were playing. 

She never had known him to practice an 
evasion. She had never known him, no 
matter how hard pressed, to do an unking 
thing or to tell a lie. Sometimes, wher 
unobserved she looked at him betwee, 
narrowed lids, there came a feeling that 
he grew older and his lean frame filled out 
and became better clothed and his face 
took on maturity, he would be a pleasing 
figure physically. She dared not inyit 
him to come to her party. Yet that imp of 
perversity that had always lived in the 
back of Mahala’s head and found dancing 
ground on the platform of her hear 
possessed her strongly at that minute. 

She managed to pass near him, whik 
as she did so, she said in a low voice, 

“T am asking my friends to come to my 
birthday party this week and I wish that] 
might invite you.” 

Jason stood very still; his eyes were on 
the ground. He dared not trust himself to 
look at the girl beside him. He was onlya 
boy, but Marcia’s harsh tongue had taught 
him many things. He realized Mahala’s 
position instantly. 

“Thank you,” he said in a voice as life. 
less as if he were struggling with a contrary 
equation. “Of course, I couldn’t come, 
but it’s good of you to want me.” 

Then he passed her and went up to the 
school room. Taking out his books, he 
studied with a deeper concentration than 
he ever before had used. He had a new 
incentive. 

Mahala drew a breath of te 
lief. She had made Jason fee 








as I am; she probably would 
feel as keenly as I should about 
it. She didn’t want to take 
the petticoat; I made her do it. 
And she needs a great many 
other things just as badly. 
Don’t bring me anything the 
next time vou go to the city, but 
let me come after school to- 
morrow night and give me the 
clothing that will make Susanna 
comfortable. Will you, dear?” 

When Mahala said,‘‘Will you, 
dear?” there was not a thing on 
earth that Mahlon Spellman 
would not have undertaken to 
do for her, because it would have 
broken his heart to admit to her 
that there was anything on 
earth that he could not do for 
her if he chose. 

“Certainly,” he said suavely. 
“Most certainly!’ 

That night, in the privacy 
of their bed chamber, Mahlon 
told E:izabeth that it was the 
easiest thing in the world to 
manage Mahala; when he had 
put the matter to her in the proper light, 
she had immediately offered to go and re- 
cover the petticoat, but he had felt that it 
was beneath their dignity to allow her to 
ask to be given back a gift. It might 
look as if they were in straitened circum- 
stances, or as if they could not trust their 
daughter to do what was right and proper 
upon any given occasion. He told his wife, 
also, that he had arranged with Mahala to 
come to him after school the following day, 
and he would secretly provide Susanna with 
comfortable clothing so that she might con- 
tinue with her school work. 

‘lizabeth immediately fell upon his neck 
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she knew, was an utter impossibility, and 
yet, in her heart, she distinctly rebelled. 
Jason always had been the best scholar 
in any grade to which he had advanced, 
but Mahala knew that she dared not ask 
him to be her guest. She watched his lean 
figure as he crossed the playground. He 
would go to the well, take a drink of water, 
stretch up his arms toward heaven as if he 
were imploring that the gift of equality 
with the other children should be dropped 
into his hands. He would cast a slow 
glance of longing at the boys playing ball 
and leap-frog, then he would reenter the 
building, go to his desk, and spend ten 
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that she had thought of him, 
that if she could do as she liked, 
she would ask him to her party. 
Having cleared her conscience 
by placing the burden upon it on 
her parents, where she knew it 
belonged, she turned her atter- 
tion to the handsomest face and 
figure on the playground. She 
studied Junior Moreland care- 
fully. Every year of age heat- 
tained, his father saw to it that 
he wore better and more expen- 
sive clothing. Every year of 
age made him increasingly hant- 
some in face and figure, and yet, 
as Mahala studied him intently, 
she could see faint signs of 
coarseness creeping into his 
boyish face. The hollows be 
neath his eyes were too dark 
for a schoolboy. He carried 
himself with too great surety. 
His air was that of complete 
sophistication. What was there 
worth knowing that he did not 
know? Mahala resented the 
fact that Junior never ap 
proached her without the assumption that 
every one else should get out of his way. 
Day after day, as she watched him, the 
leader of every sport and amusement, she 
recalled how he often evaded the truth, 
how he twisted everything to his own ad- 
vantage, how cruelly ruthless he was col 
cerning their classmates who were 
erate Or poor circumstances. ; 
tried to give the impression that she was 
his property, that none of the other girls 
and boys must pass a certain poi 
intercourse with her. 

There were times when her 
watched him (Continued on { 122) 
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I know that I, for one, wish—now that 
I’m getting balder and wiser—that when 
I was a youngster, some one iar bigger and 
stronger than I, some one who had had a 
lot of experience with life, had made a 
practise each day of standing me up by a 
stone wall and banging my head against 
it, and saying to me in such a loud, ter- 
rifving voice that I would have been 


It isn’t that I’m lamenting a misspent 
life or anything like that. As things gc 
I have had a fairly good time of it. I 
have learned to live happily and not to 
By effort and industry I have 
managed to acquire the comforts and even 
some of the luxuries. and I have succeeded 
in doing most of the things I wanted to do 
Possibly, too, I have 
achieved some measure of what people 
call success, vet there are many things in 
the past that I would have done differently, 
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A XPERIENCE is a fussy, old 
aril spinster with a reputation far 
han greater than she deserves. She 
ius worries people a lot without ever 
ently accomplishing much. 
au Like many other old maids she tries 
i her hand at teaching, but with her bad 
4 habit of coming late to school, she is in- 
“dark effective. By the time most of us get her 
aia lessons learned, the days when the knowl- scared into submission, 
welt, edge acquired might have done us some “Now, listen to me!” 
plete good have lengthened into evening. All 
thaie we can do is to look back regretfully at the 
4 not mistakes we have made and say to our- 
the selves, 
- “I wish I had—” worry. 
that It is absolutely true. Experience is 
wae, much overrated. Our own experiences 
the always come too late, and other people’s 
.e seldom benefit us. For generation after as I went along. 
ruth, generation we keep right on making the 
mp same old mistakes that our parents and 
oa grandparents made. But why, when they 
Bee hnd out about things, don’t thev tell us? 


They do, or at least try to, but Youth is 
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was conceited and stubborn. Each generation 

girls of us, as we come along, egotistically per- 

their sists in thinking we know it all, determined 
On finding out things for ourselves, so we 

“a keep on repeating other generations’ mis 


takes, and paying for it later. 
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if I had only known then as much as I do 
now. 

Looking back from the half-century 
mark, I realize now that when I was a 
youngster the older people — parents, 
uncles, aunts, teachers, everybody—did 
try in some sort of way to pass along what 
experience had taught them, but somehow 
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their advice seldom registered with me. 
Mavbe they didn’t deliver the message 
right. Perhaps I was too pig-headed to 
listen. At any rate, feeling that some- 
thing was wrong, I’m going now to take 
my turn at it, and try to line up some of 
the people younger than I and fire a few 
volleys at them hoping that—but what’s 
the use? They will not listen any more 
than I did at their age. 

Still, there’s nothing like trying. So 
picture all those readers who have not yet 
reached that blissful, self-satisfied condi- 
tion known as middle age, lined up before 
a stone wall, and me standing over them, 
banging their heads as hard as I can, and 
here goes: 

I wish I had learned how to care for my 
body. 

Every human body is a marvelously 
constructed engine—an engine of loco- 
motion if you want to call it that—with a 
lot of parts more delicately built and 
adjusted than are the parts of the finest 
automobile made. To keep the body in 
good running trim requires a regular sup- 
ply of the right kind of fuel, and the various 
parts have to be kept properly cleaned, 
if the body is to keep on running right. 

A healthy body, experience has taught 
me. is essential to (Continued on page 198) 











































































































WVhen Love 
Meets Duty 

Which Should 
Give Way? 


ARYLAND SUMNER woke at 
dawn and lay looking out upon 
the sea. She could do that 
because her bedroom was in an 
attic with sloping walls and wide-screened 
windows set under shady eaves. There 
was a more conventional bedroom down- 
stairs with gray enameled furniture, a great 
many lacy pillows, and photographs in silver 
frames of Bert’s and Maryland’s people, 
set all about—but Maryland preferred 
the attic. The better to look at the sea. 

When you have moments of feeling 
yourself one of life’s prisoners, the sea 
helps. It leaves you room in which to 
breathe. It reaches out of sight and 
comes up again where it pleases. Also 
it endlessly complains, as something within 
a prisoner endlessly complains, day in and 
day out, sunlight or moonshine, whether 
the crisp trade blows or the languid and 
sickly kona. 

A kona is a southerly wind. There is a 
good deal of kona at Kohala, mostly in 
May and September. It piles up the surf 
on the reef and makes a hoarse, mournful 
noise, deeper than common. Maryland 
loathed kona weather, but she had seen a 
good deal of it in the six and a half years 
she had lived there. 

Kohala is a suburb of Honolulu. Strange 
that Honolulu should have suburbs! Yet 
it may be that other places of no less exotic 
intention have them as well—Aden, for 
example, and Port Said. What, one won- 
ders, would the New Rochelle of Port 
Said be like? 

Kohala is a sweep of lovely beach be- 
tween Diamond Head and Koko Head, 
curved, of course, like a scimitar, fringed 
with coconut palms and algarobas—but 
- the car-line stops a mile and a half away, 
servants must be jitneyed back and 
forth, and the grocer comes only every 
other morning. 

Commuting would poison Heaven. Six 
and a half years of it had rather worn the 
gilt off the gingerbread of Kohala, so far 
as Maryland was concerned. She hadn't, 
however, made any definite effort to move 
into Honoiulu, because Bert enjoyed his 
swim so, morning and evening, and it was, 
of course, wonderful for little Bert. TlLose, 
naturally, were things to Le cons‘cered. 
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Maryland, lying on her 
side in the cool, golden 
half-light of dawn, with 
one white, naked arm 
flung up behind her head, 
eyes fixed on the sea be- 
yond the window, was 
glad she had considered 
them for six and a half 
years, because now, quite 
suddenly, she hadn’t to 
consider them any longer. 

Maryland’s hair, a web 
of silken, brown shadows, 
streamed over the pillow 
and over Maryland’s slim, 
white shoulder. Her eyes 
were deep and dark, a 
little heavy, perhaps, 
with dreams. Her mouth 
drooped; her nose tipped 
up just enough to miss 
beauty and lay hold of 
something sweeter—also 
not half so safe. Mary- 
land looked as Rapunzel 
might have done. She 
had been married to Bert 
for six years now, almost 
seven, but when she sat 
up in bed all at once, locked her hands 
about her knees, and shook back her hair 
in a cloud from her drowsy, wistful face, 
she looked like Rapunzel—and knew it. 

Even if Jeff hadn’t called her that. It 
was Jeff’s name that lay on her lips in the 
dawn, formed but not spoken, while she 
stared out across the sea to where the sky 
began. Just his name, like an odd, new 
sort of song, like a ripple of warmth in all 
her veins. Jefi’s name—and one word, 
“Today!” 

As if today were ever different! 

Bert stirred in his sleep in the bed beside 
her own. He muttered something com- 
fortable and unintelligible. His own salu- 
tation to the day, not unlikely. Then 
buried his nose in the pillow and was once 
more peacefully silent. 

Bert didn’t sleep with his mouth open, 
but Maryland Icol:ed at him none the less 
aloofly, for that. Like the snick of an 
arrow, the thought went through her mind 
that to wake in the dawn besice Bert had 


“What’s it all about?” asked Jeff briefly. 
back on me, Mary!and? 
some mighty good reason—this late in the day 





























“Going 
Must be some reason— 
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once been all life needed of enchantment. 
Incredible, how one fooled oneself before 
the real moment came! Incredible how 
sure one could be—for a time—in one’s 
mistakes! 

Six years ago nothing could have con- 
vinced Maryland that she and Bert weren't 
one flesh and one spirit. She looked at 
him now with the dispassionate calm of a 
stranger; saw that a gray hair or so gleamed 
in his close-cropped thatch. Saw that 
the flesh about his eyes was wrinkling and 
darkening, lines were deepening beside his 
sensitive mouth. 

With a queer, sharp sense of prescience 
Maryland reflected, ‘““He’s going to be a 
nervous, irritable old man, Bert is.’’ Then 
her whole being leaped up in a silent cry 
of exultation. She quivered and glowed 
like a flame in a draft. ‘“—But I 
shan’t have to see it! I shan’t even be 
there!” 

The sea was waking, out of misty gray 
ness, into a cccl, brillant Llze. There wes 
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a splendid surf, white and roaring. Not 
a cloud in the pellucid sky. Clean—oh, 
what a clean, new world! Made new 
overnight, all yesterday’s smudges and 
mistakes wiped out! Gone—as if they 
had never been! Life was like that, thank 
God—Jeff said so! 

Jeff said: “It isn’t that we make mis- 
takes—it’s that we think we’ve got to 
stay with ’em after they’re made. Like 
living in a house after you find that it’s 
damp and uncomfortable, or traveling on a 


ship after you’ve learned that it’s unsea- 
worthy. What’s the good? Where’s the 
sense of it? Half the misery in the world 
can be put down to noble idiots who get 
their square selves into round holes and 
insist upon staying there, d’y’see? It’s 
no crime to step into a _ trap—most 
of life is traps—but only a fool sits 
down and folds his hands and dies there 
instead of trying “to get himself free 
and go on to the next place—d’y’see, 
Rapunzel?” 


He was very keen on her seeing—which 
eventually she did. 

Jeff made you feel somehow that he 
knew. There was a knowledgeable glint 
in his long, gray eyes, a controlled quirk 
about his mouth, and he had a quiet, 
humorous voice with the faintest ring of 
steel in it. A voice that made you feel 
absurdly young and inexperienced when 
it answered your arguments with a chuckle 
—or a caressing insult, such as “Feminine 
bunk!” or “That’s a lady-like fetish; use 
your head, Youngster.” 

Even if Jeff hadn’t been a remarkable 
person, Maryland would have been flat- 
tered by his liking her and taking the 
trouble to argue with her, because he was, 
putting everything else to one side, such 
a wonder to look at and to listen to—like 
Balder the Beautiful come back, or the 
youngest son of a Viking tribe—that 
high-held, rough, blond head of his; the 
big shoulders stooping a little; big hands, 
incongruously gentle—something in the 
thought of Jeff’s hands left Maryland still 
a long moment, staring out across the 
clean, blue world;—there was a sail, one 
small, white, gallant, glancing sail, a long 
way out—Jeff’s hands, closing gently and 
resistlessly over Maryland’s own—there 


.had been nothing in all Maryland’s life 


like the feel of Jeff’s hands. 

Except, perhaps—and how she loathed 
herself for remembering!—the feel of 
Bert’s hands, six years and a half ago. 

There had never been anything of the 
Viking about Bert. Troubadour, per- 


haps—a rather conventional, Laurence- 
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Hope-loving troubadour, given to reading 
ardent verse beside intimate, little fires— 
or under blossoming almond boughs 
(available in parks, in spring). Maryland 
had, at that epoch, been exquisitely respon- 
sive, herself, to “Less Than the Dust,” 
“Pale Hands’ and ‘“The Teakwood Forest.” 
How things wore off! Did the soul slough 
its skin like a snake? 

And what was it Jeff had said the other 
night about Laurence Hope— ‘a vicarious 
thrill, if you like ’em—vicarious!” 

Bert had heard him, but Bert’s interest 
in Laurence Hope had long ago waned. 
He read magazines mostly now, with an 
occasional volume of solid worth which he 
took to bed with him nightly, pored over 
seriously for perhaps fifteen minutes or so, 
nodded over a happy ten thereafter, and 
at last deposited upon the little table 
beside the bed, remarking that he seemed 
to be a bit sleepy, somehow. 

Maryland connected the “Outline of 
History” indissolubly with the table be- 
side Bert’s bed, with Bert’s watch on a 
thin, gold chain, and an old-rose carafe on a 
tray. She had not read the book herself, 
and it had recently given place to the 
“Story of Mankind,” which, blue-bound 
where the Outline had been red, consorted 
amiably with the old-rose carafe. 

Bert sometimes suggested that Mary- 
land read aloud to him—or he to her 
but Maryland usually managed to evade 
the request. She managed to evade a 
good many things by and large, where 
Bert was concerned, but as Jeff said when 
he first asked her to go away with him, 
“That sort of thing isn’t honest—and 
gets you nowhere.” 

Maryland, like most women, had pre- 
ferred a little dishonesty to the giving of 
pain. Bert hadn’t wronged her in any 
way. It wasn’t his fault that the ecstasy 
hadn’t lasted. It wasn’t his fault that 
Maryland had deceived herself as to the 
wearing quality of the thing she felt for 
him. 

“Ts that any reason,” said Jeff, “why 
you should make him a present of the rest 
of your youth—and your happiness—and 
your life?” 





EFF didn’t believe in the conventional 

acceptance of law. He said he’d seen too 
much of Martaban to take Clapham very 
seriously. He had, of course, been pretty 
well all over the world, in the course of 
his thirty-five years, and. his standards, as 
he said himself, were international—if any. 
Perhaps the fact that he had money enough 
to do as he pleased in most instances col- 
ored his views. He was a fellow of the 
Royal Geographic Society and an explorer 
of increasing note; sometimes he took 
commissions from his own government and 
others, but he needn’t have done anything 
at all unless he liked. Honolulu, which 
was to Bert an excellent automobile market 
and to Maryland a sea-encircled round of 
domesticity, was to Jeff merely an amusing 
port of call—until he and Maryland met, 
after which it became a vista. 

Maryland, cuddling her knees beneath 
her chin in the attic room into which the 
sun was now filtering delightfully, whis- 
pered Jefi’s name and added like a secret 
charm, “Today!” 

“What are you talking to yourself 
about?” inquired a sleepy mumble from 
the other bed. 

Life snapped into place like a harness. 
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“Was I?—It’s time to get up,” said 
Maryland and set white feet upon the 
floor. 

While she dressed, she could hear little 
Bert clattering around on the lanai down- 
stairs, Taka setting the breakfast table 
with comfortable, little, chinking noises of 
silver touching china and glass. 

Taka had been Maryland’s servant for 
six full years, almost all the time Maryland 
had lived in the Islands. If Taka had 
left her, Maryland would have been quite 
helpless. She had never really had to 
contend with the difficulties of house- 
keeping, because Taka took them all on 
her own plump shoulders and carried them 
merrily. Even little Bert—for Taka, after 
the manner of Oriental women adored 
children and to her deep mortification 
and disappointment had none of her own. 


[ett LE Bert wasn’t Maryland’s own for 
that matter. He had been three years 
old when Maryland married his father; a 
grave, dark elf of a child, with close, black 
curls and the intangible quest of the mother- 
less in his long-lashed eyes. Maryland had 
gloried romantically in believing herself 
the answer to that quest. She had been 
proud of the fact that little Bert, from the 
first. had very nearly worshiped her, like 
an echo of his father. Between the slen- 
der, Byronically-sad young widower and 
his lonely baby, Maryland had reaped a 
wealth of adoration that had made that 
first glamourous year or so move to 
unheard music. 

Where had it all gone?-—Where did any- 
thing go? Or did anything go?—Rather 
didn’t things stay and grow dusty and 
commonplace and disintegrate dully be- 
fore one’s eyes? 

Very little of the worshipful baby in 
the long-legged, young ruffian downstairs 
now; full of his own juvenile businesses, 
seeing home only as a place to eat and 
sleep, a place where one might at any 
moment be forced to wash one’s face and 
hands or brush one’s teeth unnecessarily. 
Very little, so far as that was concerned, 
very little of the worshipful lover in the 
sleepy-eyed man now struggling into a 
damp bathing-suit, groaning that he was 
going to be late as usual, that he thought 
it was a pity he couldn’t be given a call 
in the morning—especially when other 
people were awake. 

“Oh, hush!” said Maryland under her 
breath, smoothed the last shining hair 
up from the nape of her white neck, and 
fled downstairs. 

“Morning!” said Taka, smiling happily. 

Nothing ever ruffled Taka’s calm or 
robbed her of smiles. She betrayed deep 
emotion merely by a giggle. From the top 
of her black-lacquered coiffure to the tips 
of her snowy stockings she was as tidy, 
as dainty, and as imperturbable as an 
Utamaro lady. 

“Little Bert stop?” inquired Maryland 
in the argot that obtains where East meets 
West over cook-stove and broom. 

“Little Bert stop outside,” said Taka 
blithely. ‘Maybe too much hungry. I 
think more better boss hurry.” 

That was an immutable part of the 
morning routine. Little Bert always woke 
before any one else and was raging with 
hunger before his father appeared in the 
dining-room. Taka always thought the 
boss had better hurry, and Maryland 
always replied, as now, 


’ 








“TI think pretty soon come, Taka?” 

Only this morning she scarcely heard 
her own words. She was looking t 
the window at the diamond-pointed dea. 
ness of the water, and over and over in 
the back of her mind she was saying to 
herself, ‘‘Today, Jeff—today, today—" 

Bert was slower even than  usyal 
Maryland went at last to stand in the 
open doorway and inquire of the wiry, 
little figure hunched over an open book 
on the lanai floor: 

“Want your breakfast, dear? Daddy's 
awfully late, this morning.” 

“Not hungry,” said little Bert without 
looking up. , 

“Not hungry?—How does that happen?” 

“Jus’ not—that’s all.” 

“Don’t you think you ought to stand up 
when I speak to you, Albert?” 

“Oh, gosh!—I’m tired—an’ I got to 
finish this ’rithmetic!” 

“That’s no way to answer me, dear. 
Get up and say good-morning properly.” 

Little Bert stood up with sulky relic. 
tance, revealing a dark-browed scowl and 
a doubtful shadow on one cheek. 

“Have you washed your face?” 

“Ye-es!’ with infinite impatience of 
adult absurdities. 

“It doesn’t look very much like it, 
And brushed your teeth?—Let me see 
your finger-nails!” 

Ridges of dirt beneath a babyish pink- 
ness. 

“Albert, go at once and clean your nails 
and wash your face over again! I don't 
know why I have to tell you so often.” 

Little Bert went, dragging his feet and 


muttering. 
“Don’t mumble,” said Maryland 
wearily. “It isn’t polite.” 


Big Bert (big only by comparison with 
his son) came downstairs at last, whistling 
as if he hadn’t a care in the world—freshly 
shaven—wide awake. 

“Had a fine swim—water’s like crystal 
this morning. Why didn’t you come out?” 

He kissed Maryland’s cheek without 
noticing that it was her cheek, slid into his 
chair without pulling out hers for her, 
opened the morning paper without offering 
her a piece of it. 


Ks HERE’S the kid?” 

Maryland said, pouring coffee: “I 
sent him to clean his finger-nails and wash 
his face, The same old story.” 

“Oh, well, boys will be boys. I was 
like that, myself.” 

“And look at you now!” said Maryland. 
She was instantly ashamed of her edgy 
nerves.. “There’s cream in that pitcher. 
You haven’t any on your oatmeal.” 

‘“What’s the matter? Didn’t you sleep 
well, last night?” asked Bert pleasantly. 

But he didn’t even look at her while he 
asked it. He sank himself in the paper 
and stirred his coffee with abstract 
thoroughness. 

Maryland ate almost nothing. ; 

Little Bert came back, shining with 
soap, and slumped into a chair, was Te 
proved by his father, and consumed 4 
sketchy breakfast with noticeable dis- 
interest. ; 

Only Taka, going back and forth with 
plates of small, delicious, hot cakes, wafer- 
thin, continued to smile on the world. 


“Little Bert no hungry this morning- 
What’s a’ matter? No good!” said Taka. 


a 


“Sit up straight (Continued on page 20 
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ss HAT’S happened?”” Maryland demanded. Her hand shut hardon abiotted sheet. ‘Don’t 
look so scared!’ Bert begged, with an attempt at humorous reassurance. ‘‘I didn’t telephone, 
because I didn’t want to startle you. Broken myarm, that’s all. It’s been set—and everything” 
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eA loving, and a daring, 
interpretation of the 


T IS OFTEN stated in the 
New Testament that in’ Jesus 
of Nazareth the -Scriptures 
were fulfilled. This means 

many things, and among them that 
He gathered together all that had 
previously . been learned about 
God, that He enlarged it, unified 
it, and gave it to the world through 
a new form of worked-out demon- 
stration. 

The special feature of His mis- 
sion is that it is proved in act as 
well as embodied in doctrine and 
counsel. The modern appeal is, as 
often as not, to the teaching alone 
of the Christ, forgetful of the fact 
that His own appeal was as much 
to His works as to His words. 
Any one can speak; not every one 
can show. Teaching is good in so 
far as it explains, but conviction 
lies in the accomplished fact. All 
other great spiritual pioneers dem- 
onstrated partially. He did it 
wholly, learning from all who were 
before Him, fusing their discov- 
eries, and widening them till they 
were co-extensive with the Infinite. 
He first saw God as Infinite Love, 
Power, Intelligence, and Good. 
It was much to do that, but He 
did more. He reflected what He 
saw. Of the Perfect Father He was 
the Perfect Son, manifesting God 
as light manifests the orb which 
sheds it. 

““Master,’ said Philip, ‘cause 
us to see the Father. That is all 
we need.’ 

“ ‘Have I been so long among 
you,’ Jesus answered, ‘and yet you, 
Philip, do not know me? He who 
has seen me has seen the Father. 
How can you ask me, Cause us 
to see the Father? Do you not 
believe that I am in the Father, 
and that the Father isin me? The 
things that I tell you all I do not 
speak on my own authority; but 
the Father dwelling within me 
carries on his own work. Believe 
me, all of you, that I am in the 
Father, and that the Father is in 
me; or at any rate believe me be- 
cause of what I do.’” 

That is to say, He understood 
God so well that in the terms of 
human nature He could express 
God exactly. He did this not through any 
power apart from God, but because His 
only power was God’s. “The Father 
dwelling within me carries on His own 
work.” The Son is the instrument; the 
Father is the agent. 

“In most solemn truth I tell you that the 
Son can do nothing of Himself. He can 
only do what He sees the Father doing. 
For whatsoever He does, that the Son does 

32 


Human, lovable, approachable, with none of our pose of self-righteousness, 
the race, He is one whom we can understand better than we 


B y 


in like manner. For the Father loves the 
Son and reveals to Him all that He himself 
is doing.” 

In this unison of the One with the Other 
the Son of Man becomes the Son of God. 

For He who is called the Son of Man is 
our only instance cf a Normal Man. We 
speak of our human rank and file, those 
among us who have no distinguishing 
qualities, as normal men, but that is 


Jesus Discovers the 
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because our conception of normality is the 
commonplace. The norma is the rule, an¢ 
the strange rule we make for ourselves B 
that he who neither rises above nor %4 

below the dullest average is he who bes 
reaches the ideal. Our normal man ci 
not be very bad, but then ke can not be 
very good. He must possess some gifts 
but he can not possess many gifts. He can 
attain to normality only by combining the 
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only one in history who 


really showed us God 


but with heart wide-open to the weary, sinful, and heavy-laden of 
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Pale virtues and equally pale vices to which 
the mass of us have little or no objection. 

Now the norma, the rule, is an exact 
measurement, It must be complete. A 
foot or a yard or a mile can not lack a hair’s 
breadth. The normal is not that poor, 
middling, not-very-good-and-not-very-bad 
We often suppose it to be; it is the perfect 
accomplishment, to which nothing need be 
added, and which would cease to be the 


is our one example of a Normal Man 


rule were a jot or tittle taken away from it. 

Of the many millions of human things 
who from the dawn of time have struggled 
up toward the light, only one of us has 
reached it. We might compare our race to 
a breed spawned in the bottom of the 
ocean, but with ari instinct in each one of 
us to rise to the sun and air. Through 
myriads of eons we have been making this 
sublime attempt. Some never get far 


above the primeval slime. Some 
are midway from the depths. Here 
and there a daring creature pierces 
far beyond midway, and yet is 
held back by grosser qualities. 
But One, one matchless Being, - 
goes, without fluctuation or devia- 
tion, straight up to where. the 
birds skim and the gallant ships 
pass by. He reaches the normal, 
the example and proof to those of 
us who are still fighting the lower 
currents that the normal can be 
reached. 

Since it is obviously beyond the 
scope of an article such as this 
to sum up even in the briefest way 
the treasures of value which this 
Man brings into the world, it will 
be enough to say that we shall 
limit ourselves to this one. As a 
perfect man He is the normal man. 

Moreover it is a curious anomaly 
that one Christian can rarely speak 
of Jesus the Christ to another— 
except in cases where they use the 
same sectarian shibboleths—with- 
out exciting irritations and often 
hatreds and hostilities. Person- 
ally I am so aware of this that I 
hesitate ever to mention His name 
except to those who have detached 
themselves from sectarian ties and 
are therefore without pre-judg- 
ments. Of these present articles 
the purpose is wholly non-contro- 
versial. To avoid controversy I 
am not saying of Jesus of Nazareth 
any of the thousands of things that 
might be said, and that some of 
my readers would like me to say. 
Selecting a point as to which there 
will probably be no difference of 
opinion—and such points are not 
many—I throw all my emphasis 
on that; as a perfect man He is 
the normal man. 

And as a normal man He is the 
joy of all who know anything 
abcut Him. It isno more than the 
truth to say that the average man 
or woman never hears enough of 
Him. Doctrines may grow dis- 
tasteful; churches may prove in- 
adequate; academic morality may 
become no more than a tape-string 
as a rule of conduct; but the 
person and character of Jesus of 
Nazareth never lose their charm. 
Human, lovable, approachable, with none 
of our pose of self-righteousness, but with 
heart wide-open to the weary, sinful, and 
heavy-laden of the race, He is one whom 
we can understand better than we do 
ourselves. 

We can understand Him better than we 
do ourselves, because He is the rule. Sub- 
normals, the rest of the race, puzzle us. 
They are subjects (Continued on page 237) 
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front of the little wall safe. 
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tion—a heavy, gold ring, elaborately carved. Gone were the pride and greatness 
which that ring typified—gone everything except the actual, empty possession 
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HEN Gregory Brunsford left his 

home that night and plunged 

into the muck and mire of 

Rattlesnake Swamp, he was 
innocent of intent to commit murder. 
Yet, less than one hour later, he stood 
guilty of that crime. 

The flame had been smoldering for some 
time, but only that afternoon had it flared. 
Marsh Thomas should have shown more 
discretion, but then Marsh had been known 
ever as a pig-headed, blundering, obtuse 
person who, in this case, probably was 
ignorant of the fact that he was toying 
with dynamite in bearing false witness 
against his neighbor. 

So far as that detail was concerned, 
Marsh had displayed an amazing expert- 
ness as a liar. His leathern face, im- 
mobile, pig-like eyes never wavering from 
the jury box, Marsh had perjured himself 
exquisitely. The jury did not. suspect 
that it was giving judicial ear to false- 
hood. It did not even deduce that fact 
from the apoplectic anger of Gregory 
Brunsford and Cass Dorrance, defendants 
in the suit. Cass’s anger meant but 
little anyway; he was a wizened swamp 
angel much given to violent, baseless, 
and unreasonable outbursts—but Gregory 
Brunsford was different. Gregory wasn’t 
the man he should have been, but the 
blood which coursed through his veins was 
blue—and whatever else might have been 
said in derogation of the man, no one 
could deny that he lost his temper only 
upon great provocation. 

_Even had the jury noticed Brunsford’s 
righteous perturbation, it probably would 
have paid little heed, for the jurymen 
were personally acquainted with both 
Gregory Brunsford and Marsh Thomas, 
and it would not have imputed to Marsh 
the unblushing courage essential to such 
bare-faced prevarication. 

And so, as the result of Marsh’s un- 
blushing perjury in the four-square bleak- 
ness of the Brunsford County Court 
House, the jury returned a verdict in 
favor of the plaintiff, a verdict which 
robbed Gregory Brunsford and the rat- 
like Cass Dorrance of a considerable tract 
of rich realty which they owned in common. 

The loss of that farm meant much to 
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both of them. It was the one and 
only bit of real estate Cass had ever 
possessed, and there had been an 
added pride in the fact that his co- 
owner was the last of the proud 
Brunsford line. For years Cass 
had been a menial around the 
Brunsford place, a sort of glorified 
overseer for the diffident and slouchy 
Gregory Brunsford. Somehow the 
tenancy-in-common seemed to ele- 
vate Cass a trifle above his white- 
trash station, to place him more 
nearly on a footing with the tall, 
preternaturally grave, oldish young 
man for whom he worked. 

Cass was an undersized man 

whose skin was wrinkled by malnu- 
trition and yellowed by malaria. 
He was supremely and _ utterly 
worthless, without honor and with- 
out pride; lazy, slouchy, unkempt— 
a typical, south Alabama swamp 
angel. 

Gregory Brunsford was an anom- 
aly. For many generations the 
name, Gregory Brunsford, had de- 
noted power and quality in the bank- 
rupt county which yet bore the 
family name. Gregory was the last 
of the line, a tall; gaunt man whose 
blood had become contaminated by 
years of living in the fetid atmos- 
phere of Rattlesnake Swamp. 

The battle between the Brunsford 
family and the swamp had been a 
long and bitter one. Victory had 
perched. upon the banner of the swamp. 
That drear waste of mud and water and 
malaria had fought silently and insidiously 
through a stretch of two hundred years. 
It had resented the efforts of the original 
Gregory Brunsford to transform a portion 
of itself into a thing of usefulness. It had 
wrapped invisible tentacles of disease and 
decay upon those of the Brunsford line 
who had occupied the once handsome 
home near the bayou, and slowly and 
unconsciously the Brunsfords had bowed 
in defeat. 

There had been first the goateed planter 
from whom the county had taken its 
name, a proud man in whose veins flowed 
the bluest of Colonial blood. Up to the 
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Gregory was a tall, gaunt man whose 
blood had become contaminated in the 
fetid atmosphere of Rattlesnake Swamp 


time of the Civil War the name of Bruns- 
ford had been an open sesame to any door 
in Alabama. Then one of the family had 
been left on the field at Antietam, another 
had perished in Pickett’s charge at Get- 
tysburg, a third had last been heard of 
during the siege of Vicksburg. 
Impoverished, the remnants of the 
Brunsford clan remained in Rattlesnake 
Swamp, eking a precarious existence 
through the Reconstruction terror. They 
were undernourished and more readily vic- 
timized by the deadly miasma of the 
swamp. The coming generation was un- 
able to take advantage of even the meager 
educational facilities of the county. Decay 
had set in with the advent of poverty. 
5 
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The family home at Bruns- 
ford’s Crossroads became 
a poor, gray thing indeed. 
And at length that house 
and a few bits of farmland 
to the west and south 
were all that was left of the 
once royal domain. 

Gregory Brunsford was 
now thirty-one years of 
age. He knew the Bruns- 
ford glory only through 
tradition and because he 
had inspected abstracts 
and through them had 
learned that the title to 
almost every parcel of real 
estate in that section of 
Alabama was traceable 
through some member of 
the Brunsford family. It 
was a proud heritage which 
had come to Gregory 
Brunsford, but it was a 
merciful thing that the 
original Gregory Brunsford 
could not know the present 
owner of the name. He 
was a product of disinte- 
gration, of decay: hand- 
some, bold—but educated 
only to the limit of the 
facilities of county schools 
and closely approaching 
the poor type of white 
humanity which infests the 
southern, coastal swamp 
region. He was yet a 
Brunsford—but a different 
Brunsford, a human monu- 
ment to the grim ruth- 
lessness of Rattlesnake 
Swamp. 

The verdict of the jury 
that afternoon had come 
as a hard blow to Gregory. 

Its unexpectedness had 
thrown him off balance for 
a few hours, and then, as 
the cold deliberateness of 
the thing impressed itself 
upon him, he felt the 
tumescence of a fierce and 
abiding anger against Marsh Thomas. 

Cass Dorrance was more violent in his 
expression -f fury. Cass raged about the 
house all through the stormy afternoon, 
spitting vituperation against the man 
whose perjury had robbed them both of 
valuable property, and it was at Cass’s 
suggestion that they set out in search of 
Marsh Thomas at eight o’clock that night. 

By the tenets of the Brunsford code, 
Gregory was entitled to physical satisfac- 
tion for the outrage done him. Marsh 
Thomas must learn that a Brunsford 
could not be thus lightly held. Head bent 
against the thin, penetrating rain, Greg- 
ory stumbled through the blackness of 
the swamp to the mud-clinkered cabin on 
the edge of Hurricane Bayou where lived 
Marsh Thomas. 

It was a long walk and a difficult one. 
Gregory’s lean, sinewy figure led the way, 
his mind intent upon the injustice done 
him that day, his body indifferent to the 
wind which howled through the pines. 
Cass Dorrance lurched in his wake, mouth- 
ing profanity. They reached their desti- 
nations mean habitation in a_ barren 


“I’ve got you where I want you,” said Cass. 
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“The minute you start gettin’ high 


So you better let me do like I want—an’ the first thing I want is to live in this house 


clearing. A hound bayed at them from 
the shelter of an outhouse. Brunsford 
rapped sharply upon the door, and Marsh 
Thomas answered the summons. 

He stood limned in the shaft of light 
which streamed through the door. He was 
a large man, deep of chest and broad of 
shoulder. At first he did not recognize his 
visitors, and when recognition did come, 
his eyes blinked with fear. He was the 
physical superior of Gregory Brunsford— 
but he possessed an innate fear of the light 
which flamed from Brunsford’s eyes. 

For a few seconds the tableau held, then 
Gregory’s hand closed upon the collar of 
Marsh’s flannel shirt, and he yanked the 
man into the night. His voice came, hard 
and menacing. 

“Well, Marsh—what about it?” 

Marsh swung himself Joose. ‘You 
better keep away from me, Gregory 
Brunsford. You better keep off me.” 

Brunsford’s fist caught him squarely 
in the mouth. Marsh staggered, then 
leaped. Gregory met him again with a 
terrific right hook which landed on the 
point of the jaw. Marsh was willing 


enough—and desperate—but he was im- 
potent against the righteous fury and 
agility of Gregory Brunsford. 

The men clinched; they wrestled fiercely 
about on the soft, slippery turf. They 
were cursing as they fought—and they 
did not fight by rules. They gouged and 
bit and tore. And finally Brunsford 
shook loose, and as he did so, Marsh 
Thomas slipped to the ground. There he 
lay for a moment before climbing slowly 
and painfully to his feet. He stood sway- 
ing weakly from side to side. 

Brunsford was ready, fists clenched, eyes 
blazing. The blackness of the night was 
relieved momentarily by a jagged lightning 
flash. The wind-lashed waters of the 
bayou slapped against the shore-line. 
Marsh started forward— 

And then there came a flash which was 
not of lightning and a noise which was not 
of thunder. Gregory Brunsford’s hands 
had already closed upon the throat of his 
opponent, and he felt the man sag, 0 
limp in his grasp. Something trickled 
upon Brunsford’s hand, and he knew that 
it was not rain. He stepped back and 
































































and mighty with me, I’ll tell just exactly what happened that night on the bayou. 


with you.” He swaggered across the room. 


horrifiedly saw the figure of Marsh Thomas 
sag like an empty meal-sack and then 
pitch forward. He stared at the revolver 
still clutched in the talon-like hand of 
Cass Dorrance. 

“Oh! You’ve killed him.” 

_Cass was frightened. His answer car- 
ried a ring of braggadocio—“Reckon he 
had it comin’.” 

“But—there wasn’t any need. 
whipping him.” 

“Need—hell! There’s allers need to 
kill the likes o’ him. I’m glad I done it.” 

The storm, the hissing waters of the 
bayou, the eerie blackness of the night. 
“You’re a fool, Cass Dorrance. They’ll 
find you out.” 

“Nobody knows I done it—except you. 
And you ain’t gonna say nothin’.” 

Gregory seated himself limply upon a 
Water-soaked log. “I’m Justice of the Peace 
for this district, Cass—I’m Justice of the 
Peace—and I know you’ve done murder.” 
Dorrance slid forward, revolver yet held 
in his right hand. He shoved his face 
close against that of the larger man. 

“We!” ke corrected. 


I was 


“I’ll take the room next to yourn, Greg.” 


“What’s that?” 

“T say that whatever I done—we done.” 

“‘You’re crazy—” 

“T’m plenty sensible, an’ I reckon you 
bein’ a Justice of the Peace don’t give you 
no more law learnin’ than what I’ve got.” 

“T didn’t shoot. I haven’t even got a 

is 

“That don’t matter. We come here 
together to beat him up. You jumped on 
him—he didn’t jump on you. One of us 
killed him—it don’t matter which one. 
Whatever either one of us done—both 
done. If I’m a murderer, you are, too. 
I reckon you'll say that ain’t so, huh?” 

The idea penetrated slowly: a conspir- 
acy to commit assault and battery; an 
actual commission of that intent; a tragic 
result in direct consequence; murder charge- 
able to both. Brunsford felt suddenly 
faint and weak. He rose to his feet. 

“Let’s get away from here.” 

They retraced their tortuous course 
toward Brunsford’s Crossroads. The wind 
howled, the storm increased in fury. 
Once the gale tore loose a large bunch of 
Snznish moss, and it splotched against 


Gregory’s set face. With a 
shrill, hysterical yell the sur- 
vivor of a once aristocratic 
family ripped it loose. He re- 
covered himself with an effort, 
turned, seized Dorrance’s shoul- 
ders in an iron grip, and shook 
him. 

“You fool! Do you know 
what you’ve made of me?” 

Their journey seemed 
never-ending. Chaos. Storm. 
Horror—formless and menac- 
ing. They came eventually to 
the Crossroads and sought the 
sanctuary of the gaunt, gray 
structure which had once been 
the capitol of the Brunsford 
domain. To the north and east 
and west stretched the storm- 
racked wastes of Rattlesnake 
Swamp—and beyond that, Ten- 
sas. The tall pines rocked and 
sighed before the fury of the 

“tempest. 

Cass Dorrance went to sleep 
on the threadbare rug before 
the living-room fireplace, now 
barren of fire. Gregory Bruns- 
ford tossed on his bed up-stairs 
and tried to rid his mind of the 
terror which had been born of 
the night. His efforts were 
futile. Even the anodyne which 
brought slumber held no sur- 
cease for his agony of soul. 

“T’m a murderer—and I’ve 
done no murder. I'll tell the 
tats.” 

But he knew he would not 
dare to tell the truth. 

The following morning the 
body of Marsh Thomas was 
discovered. The county was 
shaken with excitement. The 
residents oi Thirty Mile, the 
county seat, stuck tongues in 
cheeks and wagged knowing 


heads. They were morbidly 
interested. 

The coroner was in Mont- 
gomery, and so it devolved 


upon Gregory Brunsford as the 
nearest Justice of the Peace to conduct the 
inquest over the body of the man whom 
he had technically murdered. The eager 
jury was impaneled, and Brunsford tor- 
tured himself through the ritual. From 
across the room the sardonic face of Cass 
Dorrance leered triumphantly. 

The verdict was immediate! ‘Death at 
the hands of some person or persons to 
this jury unkown.” 

Two days passed, bringing no alleviation 
of Gregory Brunsford’s haunting fear. 
Then rumor lifted its ugly head and darted 
its forked tongue toward Gregory and 
Cass. An old negro man had seen them 
fording Niggertoe Bogue the night of the 
killing—traveling in the direction of Marsh 
Thomas’s place. Some one else let it be 
known that he had stopped in at Bruns- 
ford’s about 10:45 that same night to find 
the grim, gray house empty. The sheriff 
of Brunsford County apologetically ar- 
rested both Gregory and Cass. The 
arrest brought relief to the former, whereas 
it inspired furtive terror in the breast of 
the latter. 

Faced by the necessity for definite 
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action, Gregory emyioyed counsel. The 
preliminary hearing was well. attended, 
and at its conclusion the Court discharged 
the last of the Brunsford line.’ True, there 
had been mighty little damning evidence, 
but the real reason behind the prompt 
discharge of the defendant was that tradi- 
tion will not die, and it was inconceivable 
that any person bearing the name of 
Brunsford could be involved in such an 
affair. 

Gregory calmiy received the congratula- 
tions of his friends. He departed Thirty 
Mile immediately after his discharge and 
spent the afternoon lolling upon the rotting 
veranda of his ancestral home, puffing 
meditatively upon a rank corncob pipe. 
Within range of his vision was the un- 
painted shack which was the home of Cass 
Dorrance. Gregory despised Cass. He 
had retained the man merely because 
Cass knew the denizens of the swamp— 
both white and black—and made a thor- 
oughly efficient agent. 

Then an acquaintance stopped at the 
gate and informed Gregory that Cass had 
been less fortunate than himself in the 
preliminary hearing. They bound him 
over for trial before the Circuit Court. 

They chatted amiably, then the man 
drove off, leaving Gregory more than a 
trifle perturbed. He feared that under 
stress of trial before the “big court” Cass 
might unfold the true story of the events 
on Hurricane Bayou. 

The days which followed were uneasy 
ones for Gregory Brunsford. Shiftless, 
indolent, even a trifle degenerate, he yet 
retained a measure of the Bruns- 
ford pride of blood. He was neryous 
upon the day of Cass’s trial. 

The trial itself was brief and ut- 

terly simple. The evidenceadduced 
was of a thoroughly innocuous sort. 
The jury was out less than ten 
minutes, and the verdict was an 
emphatic “Not guilty!’ Gregory 
was infinitely relieved, and he 
whistled gaily as he drove home 
with the wizened overseer beside 
him. He left Cass at his shack, but 
ten minutes later Dorrance swag- 
gered insolently into the big, gray 
house. In his arms was a bundle of 
clothes. 

"Lo, Greg.” 

Brunsford stared in surprise. ‘“ "Lo, 

Cass. What’s the matter?” 

“Matter enough,” blustered Dor- 
rance. “That house of mine is rot- 
ten. It ain’t been repaired for 
vears. I can’t live in it no more— 
so I’m goin’ to stay here with you.” 

Gregory rose slowly to his feet. 

“You ain’t.” 

Cass placed his luggage carefully 
upon the floor. There was in his 
face an expression which was vaguely 
disturbing. ‘‘Who says so?” 

“Sido.” 

“You might just as well save your 
breath—because I’m here to stay.” 

Across the breadth of the magnifi- 
cently proportioned room with its 
decrepit furniture reminiscent of 
antebellum grandeur the two men 
stared. About the tall, slender figure 
of Gregory Brunsford there had 
settled a touch of the hauteur which 
was his by right of heritage. His 
shoulders were squared, and_ his 
deep, cavernous eyes stared uncom- 
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promisingly from beneath heavy lashes. 

Cass did not flinch. With leering arro- 
gance he matched stare with stare. The 
evil furtiveness remained in small part— 
it could never be entirely erased—but 
there was a new, dominant suggestion in 
his attitude, a sense of cunning triumph, 
or irresistible power. Gregory saw the 
change—felt it—and could not under- 
stand. Until this moment .their relation 
had been that of master and servant with 
no hint of possible equality, no presump- 
tion on the part of the shrewd and un- 
scrupulous little man who now defied the 
wrath of the last Brunsford. 

The situation was impossible. Cass 
was a native swamp angel, a “resin 
chewer,” a product of Rattlesnake Swamp 
degeneracy. On the other hand Gregory 
was quality folks, a Brunsford despite the 
fact that he was the last of the line and 
a poor reminder of one-time greatness. 
The social chasm which yawned between 
them impressed itself upon Gregory’s 
mind now, and he took a single step for- 
ward. : 

“Get out of this house 

Cass dropped with simulated nonchal- 
ance into an easy chair. He deliberately 
lighted a cheap cheroot. His thin lips 
twisted into a sneer. ‘You better be 
careful how you talk to your equals, 
Gregory Brunsford.” 

Pallid with fury, Brunsford moved for- 
ward slowly. Fear flickered in Dorrance’s 
eyes, but he did not stir. 

“Jest a minute, Greg—jest a minute be- 
fore you do somethin’ you’ll be sorry for.” 
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Cass was supremely 
and utterly worth- 
less, without honor 
and without pride 


Brunsford paused. “Say it quick.” 

“Well . . . you better think twice 
before you start something.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I mean what I say—an’ the sooner you 
understand me an’ drop all them hich. 
falutin’ airs of your’n, the better wel 
git along.” 

Gregory leaned forward. “If you valye 
your skin, Cass, you’d better explain—jy 
a hurry.” 

“T'll explain. That’s what I’ve beep 
aimin’ to do ever since I moved ove 
from my cabin. The real explanation 
bein’, Mr. Gregory Brunsford—that | 
don’t like you. I never did like you, 
You was always puttin’ on fancy airs ay’ 
pretendin’ that you was better than ys 
swamp folks. Well, it come to me in the 
Thirty Mile court-house today that [’ye 
got you right where I want you, Mister 
Gregory Brunsford—jest where I’ve al 
ways wanted to have you, and—” his 
voice crescendoed—‘“I’m goin’ to keep 
you there. Now—set down!” 

The larger man seated himself, as. 
tounded by the cocksureness of the other 
The voice of Cass Dorrance droned slow); 
through the musty room. i 

“The reason why I hate you is that 
you’re a damned Brunsford. You ain’ 
never been a bit better’n me. You're 
worse. You come from quality folks, an’ 
you're rotten; you’re worse than y~y 
blood—I’m better’n mine. So it’s always 
been me who should have done the 
swellin’ around—an’ now I’m startin’ to 
do it.” 

His sharp, little voice trailed off to 
nothingness under the glare a 
Gregory’s eyes. Then, with an ef 
fort, Cass went on, ‘You an’ me 
are both murderers.” 

“That is a lie.” 

“You know it ain’t. Maybe ] 
done the shootin’, but you are as 
much murderer as me. I’ve looked 
that up in the law books—an’ you 
know I’m right. But from this 
afternoon on there is a difference— 
an’ the difference is this: I’m free 
I’ve been tried before the big court, 
an’ I’ve been acquitted. If they 
was to find out to morrow that I shot 
Marsh Thomas, they couldn’t touch 
me. Not a finger. You can’t try 
a man twice for the same crime. 
The law has said I’m innocent, an’ 
the law can’t turn around an’ say 
I’m guilty—even if I confessed. 

“But,” continued Dorrance, hitch- 
ing forward in his chair, “you ain't 
never been tried for that murder. 
All you had was a_ preliminary 
hearin’—an’ that ain’t no trial. 
They can try you for that killin’ 
any time they git good an’ ready. 
Do you begin to see what I’m drivin’ 
at?” 

Brunsford’s voice was very soft. 
“Go ahead.” 

“T’ve got you where I want you. 
You ain’t goin’ to g:ve me no more 
orders an’ cuss me around an’ male 
me do your dirty work. Because the 
minute you start gettin’ high-an- 
mighty with me, Mister Gregory 
Brunsford, I’m goin’ down an’ te 
just exactly what happened that 
night on the bayou. They'll be 
lieve me, too. There ain’t nobody 
in this (Continued on page 189) 
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“She is an extremely 
pretty woman, with an 
unusually sweet smile 
and gracious manner,” 
says Mrs. Keyes of the 
new president of the 
Congressional Club, 
who is the wife of Rep. 
James Francis Byrnes, 
of South Carolina. 
The club itself is de- 
scribed in this letter 
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The Open Door fo Washington 


Each month, every event of importance in the National Capital 
is brilliantly described in the “Letters from a Senator's Wife” 


By Frances 


EAR MARION: 
Do you remember the first formal 
luncheon you ever gave—the 


luncheon in my honor at the time 
I announced my engagement—when the 
girl sitting on my right had her arm joggled 
while she was helping herself to a squab, 
and landed that squab squarely on the 
front breadth of the brand-new, accordion- 
plaited, pale-blue crépe de Chine dress 
which was part of my bridal finery? I 
have thought of the episode with amused 
reminiscence often this last month, partly, 
perhaps, because I have been longing to 
see you—you write me less often than any 
of my other friends—and partly because I 
have never been to so many luncheons in 
my life as I have attended lately. They 
have been as prevalent as the flu, and ever 
so much pleasanter! For weeks on end 
Ihave hardly eaten a midday meal in my 
own house, and I know that my experience 
1s no different from that of most official 


Parkinson 


women. One of them told me the other 
day that she had been invited to thirteen 
for the same three days! Mrs. Jones of 
New Mexico, Mrs. Kendrick, Mrs. Spencer, 
Mrs. Culberson, Mrs. Stanfield, Mrs. Wat- 
son, Mrs. Sheppard, and Mrs. Moses, 
among the Senators’ wives, have all had 
lovely parties—such congenial groups of 
women, such delicious food, and oh, such 
wonderful flowers! One table, at which 
more than forty women were seated, was 
decorated entirely with orchids—orchids 
in wreaths and clusters and sprays; such 
a mass of beautiful lavender blooms you 
never beheld! Then there have been the 
different spring blossoms arranged together 
—white lilacs and pink roses, snapdragons 
and jonquils and narcissi, and pussy- 
willow, great bowls and baskets of them, 
until you felt as if you had been spirited 
away into some fairy garden as you looked 
at them! 


Keyes 


The most important of all the spring 
luncheons in Washington, however, is the 
annual breakfast of the Congressional 
Club (the organization to whose member- 
ship all hostesses of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives are eligible), with the officers 
and past presidents of the club presiding 
at the speakers’ table, and with the wife of 
the President of the United States—or, 
if she is ill, the wife of the Vice-President— 
as guest of honor, and about four hundred 
other guests. I never saw the ballroom 
at Rauscher’s, where these breakfasts are 
always held, leok prettier than it did for 
the one this month, with gaily-colored silk 
flags forming a frieze, and branches of 
feathery willow intermingled with the 
smilax all around the mirrored walls. 

As the date for this festivity fell near 
St. Valentine’s Day, our place-cards were 
heart-shaped, and the Valentine idea was 
attractively carried (Continued on page 168) 
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Mary Standish turned with shining eyes. 


“Every day the thrush sings on our cabin roof,’’ she said. 


here,” Alan replied. She regarded him seriously. “I have thought of that. I have faith in a 


For the Next Three Months the Most Dramatic Writing 


JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 
Has Ever Done Will Be In 


Résumé of Preceding Instalments 
S HE looked about his cabin, Alan 
A Holt could not help smiling with 
pleasure at the little feminine 
touches that decorated it—new curtains at 
the windows, a bowl of flowers, a scarf for 
his table, and there, above the pictures of 
Washington and Lincoln, the flag of the 
United States in defiant splendor. What 
a militant little patriot she was, and 
how determined that he should love 
his country with the same devotion that 
he felt for this far northern wilderness of 
Alaska! 
It was all part of the same wonder. 
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Yesterday Alan Holt had felt himself a 
murderer. Today the world held for him 
nothing but joy. He could hardly realize 
it, the transition had been so abrupt. 
Love had come to him only in the hour of 
sorrow and passionate regret. Perhaps 
the future would be always like this, with 
only sunny days ahead. 

And he had known her such a little time! 
It was only the few days on the great ship 
bringing them to Alaska. Before that he 
had never seen her face. And even when 
she came to him one night, on the boat, 
with the mad proposition that he would 
help her disappear and circulate the report 


of her death, he still did not understand 
the depth of his feeling for her. It was 
only when she had gone away in sadness, 
and when he heard the scream that told 
him some one had leaped overboard, that 
he knew the emptiness life henceforth 
would hold without her. 

Two weeks he spent searching for het 
body where the waves might have cast it 
on the beach, but the quest was hopeless. 
And so he took his way homeward, carrying 
with him his sorrow and his new-found 
love. But when he reached the reindeer 
range he heard the popping of firecrackers, 
and there, in the cottonwoods, was a gif 





“It is—possibly—because you are 
great many unbelievable things” 


The 


with the sun shining on her hair. She 
turned, and it was Mary Standish—not 
dead, alive, and here, waiting for him in 
the dearest spot on earth, his home. 
In the days of waiting she had prepared 
a welcome for him, and Stampede Smith, 
the old-timer who had brought her on the 
long journey, was an able second. All the 
Indians were gathered, and Alan’s welcome 
Was such as he had never known. All that 
€vening the celebration had gone on, and 
now he rested, content as he had never 
been in all his life. 
A knock came at 
eavy footstep. 


the door, and a 
It was Stampede, and 


A 


Tllustrated by Walt Louderback 


something was wrong. He em- 
barrassed, he was uncomfortable. 

“T hate to do it,” he said. “I'd rather 
take the chance of a snake-bite. But 
you’d shoot me if you knew I was keeping 
it to myself. It’s up to me to tell you the 
truth about this young woman who calls 
herself Mary Standish.” 

Chapter XVI 
HE physical sign of strain in 
Stampede’s face, and the stolid 
effort he was making to say some- 
thing which it was difficult for him 
to put into words, did not excite Alan as he 


was 


laskan 


waited for his companion’s promised dis- 
closure. Instead of suspense he felt rather 
a sense of anticipation and relief. What 
he had passed through recently had burned 
out of him a certain demand upon human 
ethics which had been almost callous in its 
insistence, and while he believed that some- 
thing very real and very stern in the way of 
necessity had driven Mary Standish north, 
he was now anxious to be given the privi- 
lege of gripping with any force of circum- 
stance that had turned against her. He 
wanted to know the truth, yet he had 
dreaded the moment when the girl herself 


must tell it to him, and the fact that 
41 
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Stampede had in some way discov.e.. this 
truth, and was about to make disclosure of 
it, was a tremendous lightening of the 
situation. 

“Go on,” he said at last. “What do 
you know about Mary Standish?” 

Stampede leaned over the table, a gleam 
of distress in his eyes. “It’s rotten. I 
know it. A man who backslides on a 
woman the way I’m goin’ to oughta be 
shot, and if it was anything else—anything 
—I’d keep it to myself. But you’ve got 
to know. And you can’t understand just 
how rotten it is, either; you haven’t ridden 
in a coach with her during a storm that 
was blowing the Pacific outa bed, an’ you 
haven’t hit the trail with her all the way 
from Chitina to the range as I did. If 
you’d done that, Alan, you’d feel like 
killing a man who said anything against 
her.” 

“T’m not inquiring into your personal 
affairs,” reminded Alan. “It’s your own 
business.” 

“That’s the trouble,’ protested Stam- 
pede. “It’s not my business. It’s yours. 
If I’d guessed the truth before we hit the 
range, everything would have been dif- 
ferent. I’d have rid myself of her some 
way. But I didn’t find out what she was 
until this evening, when I returned Keok’s 
music machine to their cabin. I’ve been 
trving to make up my mind what to do ever 
since. If she was only making her get- 
away from the States, a pickpocket, a 
coiner, somebody’s bunko pigeon chased 
by the police—almost anything—we could 
forgive her. Even if she’d shot up some- 
body—” He made a gesture of despair. 
“But she didn’t. She’s worse than that!” 

He leaned a little nearer to Alan. 

“She’s one of John Graham’s tools sent 
up here to sneak and spy on you,” he fin- 
ished desperately. “I’m sorry—but I’ve 
got the proof.” 

His hand crept over the top of the table; 
slowly the closed palm opened, and when 
he drew it-back, a crumpled paper lay 
between them. ‘Found it on the floor 
when I took the phonogrs yh back,” he 
explained. “It was twisted up hard. 
Don’t know why I unrolled it. Just 
chance.” 

He waited until Alan had read the few 
words on the bit of paper, watching closely 
the slight tensing of the other’s face. After 
a moment Alan dropped the paper, rose to 
his feet, and went to the window. There 
was no longer a light in the cabin where 
Mary Standish had been accepted as a 
guest. Stampede, too, had risen from his 
seat. He saw the sudden and almost im- 
perceptible shrug of Alan’s shoulders. 


T WAS Alan who spoke, after a half- 
minute of silence. ‘Rather a missing 
link, isn’t it? Adds up a number of things 
fairly well. And I’m grateful to you, 
Stampede. Almost—you didn’t tell me.” 

“Almost,” admifted Stampede. 

“And I wouldn’t have blamed you. 
She’s that kind— the kind that makes you 
feel anything said against her is a lie. And 
I’m going to believe that paper is a lie— 
until tomorrow. Will you take a message 
to Tautuk and Amuk Toolik when you go 
out? I’m having breakfast at seven. Tell 
them to come to my cabin with their re- 
ports and records at eight. Later I’m 
going up into the foothills to look over the 
herds.” 


Stampede nodded. It was a good fight 








The Alaskan 


on Alan’s part, and it was just the way he 
had expected him to take the matter. It 
made him rather ashamed of the weakness 
and uncertainty to which he had con- 
fessed. Of course they could do nothing 
with a woman; it wasn’t a shooting busi- 
ness—yet. But there was a debatable 
future, if the gist of the note on the table 
ran true to their unspoken analysis of it. 
Promise of something like that was in 
Alan’s eyes. 

He opened the door. 
and Amuk Toolik here at eight. 
night, Alan!” 

“Good-night!”’ 

Alan watched Stampede’s figure until 
it had disappeared before he closed the door. 

Now that he was alone, he no longer 
made an effort to restrain the anxiety 
which the prospector’s unexpected reveal- 
ment had aroused in him. The other’s 
footsteps were scarcely gone when he 
again had the paper in his hand. It was 
clearly the lower part of a letter sheet of 
ordinary business size and had been care- 
lessly torn from the larger part of the page, 
so that nothing more than the signature 
and half a dozen lines of writing in a man’s 
heavy script remained. 

What was left of the letter, which Alan 
would have given much to have possessed, 
read as follows: 

“__Tf you work carefully and guard your 
real identity in securing facts and infor- 
mation, we should have the entire industry 
in our hands within a year.” 

Under these words was the strong and 
unmistakable signature of John Graham. 


“T’ll have Tautuk 
Good- 


SCORE of times Alan had seen that 

signature, and the hatred he bore for its 
maker, and the desire for vengeance which 
had entwined itself like a fibrous plant 
through all his plans for the future, had 
made of it an unforgettable writing in his 
brain. Now that he held in his hand 
words written by his enemy, and the man 
who had been his father’s enemy, all that 
he had kept away from Stampede’s sharp 
eyes blazed in a sudden fury in his face. 
He dropped the paper as if it had been a 
thing unclean, and his hands clenched until 
his knuckles snapped in the stillness of the 
room, as he slowly faced the window 
through which a few moments ago he had 
looked in the direction of Mary Standish’s 
cabin. 

So John Graham was keeping his prom- 
ise, the deadly promise he had made in the 
one hour of his father’s triumph—that 
hour in which the elder Holt might have 
rid the earth of a serpent if his hands had 
not revolted in the last of those terrific 
minutes which Alan as a youth had wit- 
nessed. And Mary Standish was the in- 
strument he had chosen to work his ends! 

In these first minutes Alan could not 
find a doubt with which to fend the ab- 
soluteness of the convictions which were 
raging in his head, or still the tumult that 
Was in his heart and blood. He made no 
pretense to deny the fact that John Graham 
must have written this letter to Mary 
Standish; inadvertently she had kept it, 
had finally attempted to destroy it, and 
Stampede, by chance, had discovered a 
small but convincing remnant of it. Ina 
whirlwind of thought he pieced together 
things that had happened: her efforts to 
interest him from the beginning, the: de- 
termination with wnich she had held to 
her purpose, her boldness in following him 





to the range, and her apparent endeavor 
to work herself into his confidence—and 
with John Graham's signature staring at 
him from the table these things seemed cop. 
clusive and irrefutable evidence. The 
“industry” which Graham had referred to 
could mean only his own and Carl Lomen’s 
the reindeer industry which they had built 
up and were fighting to perpetuate, and 
which Graham and his beef-baron friends 
were combining to handicap and destroy, 
And in this game of destruction clever 
Mary Standish had come to play a part! 
But why had she leaped into the sea? 


T WAS as if a new voice had made itself 
heard in Alan’s brain, a voice that rose 
insistently over a vast tumult of things, 
crying out against his arguments and de. 
manding order and reason in place of the 
mad convictions that possessed him. If 
Mary Standish’s mission was to pave the 
way for his ruin, and if she was John 
Graham’s agent sent for that purpose, 
what reason could she have had for so 
dramatically attempting to give the world 
the impression that she had ended her life 
at sea? Surely such an act could in no 
way have been related with any plot which 
she might have had against him! In 
building up this structure of her defense 
he made no effort to sever her relation- 
ship with John Graham; that, he knew, 
was impossible. The note, her actions, 
and many of the things she had said were 
links inevitably associating her with his 
enemy, but these same things, now that 
they came pressing one upon another in 
his memory, gave to their collusion a new 
significance. 

Was it conceivable that Mary Standish, 
instead of working for John Graham, was 
working against him? Could some con- 
flict between them have been the reason 
for her flight aboard the Nome, and was it 
because she discovered Rossland there— 
John Graham’s most trusted servant— 
that she formed her desperate scheme of 
leaping into the sea? 

Between the two oppositions of his 
thought a sickening burden of what he 
knew to be true settled upon him. Mary 
Standish, even if she hated John Graham 
now, had at one time—and not very long 
ago—been an instrument of his trust; the 
letter he had written to her was positive 
proof of that. What it was that had 
caused a possible split between them and 
had inspired her flight from Seattle, and, 
later, her effort to bury a past under the 
fraud of a make-believe death, he might 
never learn, and just now he had no very 
great desire to look entirely into the whole 
truth of the matter. It was enough to 
know that of the past, and of the things 
that happened, she had been afraid, and it 
was in the desperation of this fear, with 
Graham’s cleverest agent at her heels, 
that she had appealed to him in his cabin, 
and, failing to win him to her assistance, 
had taken the matter so dramatically into 
her own hands. And within that same 
hour a nearly successful attempt had been 
made upon Rossland’s life. Of course the 
facts had shown that she could not have 
been directly responsible for his injury, but 
it was a haunting thing to remember as 
happening almost simultaneously with her 
disappearance into the sea. 

He drew away from the window and, 
opening the door, went out into the night. 
Cool breaths of (Continued on page 253) 
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his work. I wanted to kill him, but my father put a hand on my shoulder and said, ‘It is my duty, Alan’” 


E FOUND John Graham among the men, big, loose, powerful, dangling the watch-fob that hung over 
his vest as he told my father what a fool he was to think a worthless grave should interfere with 
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HEN planning summer furnishings, 
do not forget the outside’ of the 
house. To let our homes continue 
to present a severe, wintry aspect in 

the midst of spring’s expanding leafage and 
radiant bloom is absurd. The world at large, 
which never crosses our thresholds, judges us 
by appearances, and the face the home shows 
the world is very important. The passer-by 
can not know that the rooms within are 
charming in their appointments, and if bare 
windows stare blankly at the sun, if the 
window-boxes are still filled with ragged, 
brown evergreens, even he who runs may 
read the story of indifference or neglect. 

The choice of awnings is perhaps one of the 
most important factors in making the exterior 
of the house attractive. Too often they are 
treated merely as a necessary, but prosaic, 
part of the summer equipment. This results 
in the purchase of commonplace brown and 
orange stripes, which, while they may be 
excellent in some places, can ruin a house with 
whose color scheme they are not in harmony. 
That they wear excellently is agreed, but so 
do others that are more artistic. Though it 
is said that no awning retains its freshness 
longer than three years, it is possible with 
care to make them wear double that time. 
They should be carefully emptied after a rain 
and dried well before they are raised again. 
The life of those hung under a projecting roof, 
out of the way of the weather when raised, is, 
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By Amelia 


s § H E decorators of Good House- 

Decorations will help you do 
your problems or send a 2c stamp 
it easy to give us the information 
The instructional folios issued by 
greatest aid. Seasonable advice will 
ture” and “Drapery Fashions and 
issued at a cost of twenty-five 
instructions for doing the work 


Awnings should be chosen with regard to the surroundings of the house. While 
red is too hot a color to be generally recommended, a house close to the sea, 
or set among trees, might use red and white stripes with delightful results 


A feeling of balance is given to the house above by window-boxes of crimson 
geraniums bordered with trailing vines, which blaze against the cool, gray walls 
of the half-timbered second story. The lower story and the paths are of brick 
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of course, considerably longer. 

When choosing the awnings, it 
may be laid down as a general 
tule that they should be in con- 
trast to the house. A brown 
awning on a house of brown cedar 
can not but produce a dingy 
effect, while awnings of orange 
and white or green and white 
stripes would enliven it enor- 
mously. The stripes are not 
necessarily the conventional two- 
inch stripes, but irregular or 
broken ones of. varying width, 
which show wear less than plain 
color. (Continued on page 117) 


DEQORA 


Your Home 


WORLD 


keeping Studio of Furnishings and 
your own decorating. Write us 
for a Questionnaire that will make 
we need to advise you intelligently. 
the Studio will be found of the 
be found in “How to Paint Furni- 
Fabrics for Doors and Windows,” 
cents each. They include not only 
yourself, but.a profusion of pictures 

































Awnings and window-boxes may be planned 
together. Below, blue and white striped 
awnings and blue and orange flowers in 
the window-boxes make a delightful color 
scheme. Awnings at left are painted mauve 
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HOOSE the wall covering according 
to the use and aspect of the rooms, 
and you will have solved one of the 
chief problems of decoration. 

There are so many ‘iads and so many 
designs of wall coverings provided, that 
even if one has begun shopping with all 
the preliminary problems thought out, one 
is apt to end with a feeling of hopeless 
confusion and uncertainty. It saves a lot 
of the fatigue of seeing too many things, 
and the sense of being overwhelmed, if one 
starts out knowing, for example, that a 
warm tone is necessary to counteract the 
chill of the north light in Mary’s bedroom, 
and that it had better be yellowish rather 
than rose because the mahogany woodwork 
and furniture already introduce all the 
reddish tint the room can stand; that the 
design has to be rather large to sustain the 
massive furniture; and that it must 
be of a smooth texture, possibly 
with a satin stripe, because of the 
rich polish of the old-fashioned 
furniture. But even within these 
carefully predetermined limits there 
are so many different samples to be 
seen that the imagination sometimes 
falters and the will to choose is 
paralyzed. 

In spite, however, of the fact that 
there are so many patterns, they 
fall into a relatively small number 
of classes. The first and oldest type 
of design in wall-paper is the textile 
design, the type of design that is 


Floral papers chosen with careful 
regard to scale are delightful in 
bedrooms with plain draperies 


By 
Phyllis 


adapted especially from silk damasks and 
also from brocades and similar weaves. 
These designs were originally constructed 
for the most part from floral motives, but 
they have been so long conventionalized 
that they are now really formal. Most of 
the models for these are Italian, but an 
interesting novelty has been introduced by 
the use of Chinese and Japanese sugges- 
tions taken from their brocades. 

The second largest class of patterns in- 
cludes the various floral designs. Closely 
related to the textile designs are the leather 
patterns, some of which are embossed and 
some embossed and polychromed. Another 
important class is made up of the various 
types of stripes. Though most of these are 
taken from textiles and might therefore be 
included in the first class, they have such a 
decided character of their own that they 





















COURTESY OF WALLPAPER GUILD 


-Textile designs suitable for formal rooms 
offer a wide variety of scale and color. 
At right, a quaint toy design for nurseries 
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really form a separate group. In addition 
to these there is a large group that can 
only be described as “all-over” patterns— 
for the most part geometrical or conven- 
tionalized floral designs that are repeated 
to cover the whole surface. Finally, there 
are many types of plain-color papers and 
of the so-called “blends”; that is, several 
shades of a color, or several colors such as 
gray, blue, and rose merged in an irregular 
modulation without any definite pattern. 


For the Formal Rooms 


It is worth while to classify these main 
types of patterns, because each has its own 
character and its own special range of 
usefulness. The textile patterns are all 
more or less dignified and formal. They 
are, therefore, especially adapted to the 
hall, living-room and dining-room. They 

have the additional advantage for 
these rooms, of being printed usually 
in two tones of one color, thus mak- 
ing a design that is not very obtru- 
sive and so will not become tire- 
some or conflict with pictures and 
decorative objects. These designs 
can also be had in blends, or a little 
more emphatic character is given 
them by a dull, metallic, gold out- 
line or a glint of gold in the back- 
ground. Almost any living-room 
or dining-room can be successfully 
decorated with this kind of wall 
covering, especially as they are avail- 
able in (Continued on page 249) 


The quaint Chinese paper 
(right, above) could be used to 
enliven a hall, or for paneling 
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The cMisston of Paint 


By Norman Collart and Berton Elliot 


HE importance of a color scheme 

for rooms is readily recognized, and 

in the preceding articles on the 

theory and practical application of 
color this side of decoration was fully 
discussed. It is amazing, however, to find 
that many persons who recognize the ne- 
cessity of carefully planning their interior 
decorations, neglect the opportunity that 
the exterior of the house gives for individual 
treatment. 

Paint can do a great deal more for a 
house than arrest decay, and at painting 
time the house should be considered from 
two standpoints. What color scheme will 
make it individually most interesting? 
What color scheme is going to be most 
appropriate to the group of buildings of 
which the house is a part, and to the par- 
ticular style of this house? Don’t paint in 
all white to save 
the trouble of work- _— 
ing out a suitable 
color scheme, but 
don’t, on the other 
hand, paint in some 
dark color unsuited 
to the house merely 
to have something 
that will not get 
dirty. 

The color scheme soi 
of the exterior 
means not only the color of the house and 
the color chosen for accent, but just how 
much accent should be used and the best 
place to use it. Having decided on the 
color of the house, shall the windows 
and sashes be the same color as the 
shutters? Shall the moldings and trim be 
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the same as the main surface, or shall they 
be the same color as the windows; and 


finishes, the Studio offers 
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how important should the front door be? 

Every house will require a different 
treatment, and when planning a scheme, 
all its architectural features must be taken 
into consideration. Take, for instance, a 
tall, narrow house. Everything must be 
done to make it appear wider. The height 
should not be accentuated by picking out 
the vertical lines in any contrasting tone, 
and the interest should be centered on the 
horizontal lines, making them stand out 
and carry the eye in the direction needed. 

A very low, long house, on the other 
hand, would probably be improved by 
painting the vertical trim in a contrasting 
shade and laying the chief accent on all the 
vertical lines. 

The question of windows is important. 
If there are a great number of openings, it 
is best not to lay too much accent on them, 





I ‘O help you with the troublesome problem of interior 
two fully illustrated pam- 


palets, prepared by experts: The Finishing and Care of 
Interior Woodwork and Wall Coverings, 


or they will present a confused appearance, 
but if there are large wall surfaces with few 
openings, the exterior may be enormously 
enlivened by the window and _ shutter 
treatment. 

Take the type of house that Americans 
are most proud of—the Colonial house 
painted white. Moss-green shutters and a 
green front door are what we are most 





Stress is laid on the ver 
tical lines, in painting 
this low, Colonial house 


accustomed to see in accent, and it is one 
of the most delightful combinations. Ifa 
more unusual scheme is desired, however, 
robin’s-egg blue—a color that improves 
with time—gives a charming effect when 
used for door and shutters. Another 
classic color scheme that is always beauti- 
ful is to paint the wall surfaces a faint 
lemon yellow and the trim, casings, and 
shutters white. If you wish to accentuate 
the window openings, the sash and window 
sills may be painted a dark bottle green. 

The color of the roof must also be a 
factor in the color chosen, and if there is a 
strong accent on the roof, the trim and 
shutter treatment must be conservative. 
A red-roofed house set among trees is very 
charming, and black shutters would be a 
smart accent, or they might be painted 
white like the main surface. 

In the article on 
interior painting in 
the April issue we 
told of the me- 
chanics of interior 
painting and the 
points that the 
house owner must 
25¢c watch. These and 
many other pre- 
cautions must be 
taken by the man 
whois going to have 
exterior painting done, for here a much 
more subtle enemy must be taken into 
consideration—the weather. 

Briefly summed up, the main factors in 
successful painting are: favorable weather 
conditions; the proper condition of the 
surface; the correct application of the 
paint. 


There are three (Continued on page 229) 
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A Wizard 
Dreams of the 
Untold Power 


Electric Button 


By Dr. 


Steinmetz 


Chief Consulting Engineer of the General Electric Company 


ILLIONS of American women 
are learning the value of elec- 
tricity in the home and have 
come to use it in ways 
undreamed of by the pioneers of a quarter- 
century ago. Twenty-five or fifty years 
hence, homes will be so completely 
influenced by electric service, and elec- 
tricity will have become so much a part of 
our daily life, that the people of that time 
will look back on the year of 1923 in much 
the same way that we think of those early, 
struggling days of the electrical industry. 

We push a button or turn a switch. 
Light, heat, or power is instantly at our 
command at the end of a wire, ready to 
lighten household burdens, emancipating 
us from drudgery, furnishing us with every 
convenience. 

Yet how few of us stop to think of the 
vast natural resources, harnessed by 
the skill of the engineer, which are behind 
these simple acts; behind this electrical 
service which we are inclined to take so 
much as a matter of course; and of the still 
greater resources as yet undeveloped which 
will mean the future exiension of this 
service a hundred- or a thousandfold. 

The business of supplying homes and 
factories and offices with electric current, 
although a mere child among industries, 
measured by its age, is nevertheless today 
one of the largest enterprises in the 
United States. The production and dis- 
tribution of power, as distinguished from 
its utilization, is the world’s new industry. 
Electricity has made it possible to separate 
the industry of power production from the 
using of this power in industries and homes. 
Our modern, huge, electric power stations, 
some of which generate more than half a 
million horsepower each, are no longer 
lighting power stations or railway power 
stations. They are generating stations, 


distributing current for various uses in the 
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LECTRICITY has brought 

emancipation to the American 
woman. She touches the electric 
switcn; instantiy the room is lighted, 
the washing-machine is set in opere- 
tion, a score of daily tasks are per- 
formed without drudgery or effort. 
But this is enly the beginning of what 
we may expect electricity to do for us. 
Its achievements in the future are so 
stupendous that no one less qualified 
than Dr. Steinmetz would even dare 
to foretell them. In this article, 
which he wrote especially for GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING, the world’s fore- 
most electrical engineer pictures the 
future development of electric service 
and points out that the development 
of our water-power resources will 
bring about the electrical millennium 


territory served by. them. They bring 
the power of a Niagara or the energy of 
millions of tons of coal over wires for 
hundreds of miles to our homes, so that 
we may have conveniences and a degree 
of comfort unimagined by -our grand- 
fathers. 

How large is this new industry? The 
capital invested in it in the United States, 
whether under government operation or 
conducted by private enterprise, amounts 
to over $4,000,000,000. Six thousand 
generating stations are serving 14,700 
separate communities and taking elec- 
tricity into 7,636,000 wired homes. The 
quantity of power which the industry was 
called upon to supply last year amounted 
to 15,000,000 kilowatts, or twenty million 
horsepower. 

Of this 20,000,000 horsepower, 10,000,000 
(in round numbers) was generated by 
water power. On the basis that every 
horsepower generated by waterpower saves 
ten tons of coal a year, this represented a 
total saving of 100,000,000 tons during the 
vear. As the conservation of all kinds of 


fuel, and particularly of coal, is one of the 
great economic problems of the present, this 
means a notable saving and points the way 
to vastly greater economies in the future. 

The cheapness with which electricity can 
be generated and distributed is a measure 
of the price for which it can be supplied-to 
the consumer. Cost, therefore, is the pri- 
mary factor upon which further extension 
and use depend, and it is a matter of 
importance both to the producer and to the 
consumer. The cost of production in- 
volves three major problems: First, we 
must more efficiently utilize nature’s 
resources which make the generation of 
electricity possible; second, we must 
distribute electricity more economically; 
and third, we must find new ways of 
utilizing it more effectively. 

Untold amounts of energy are going to 
waste in our streams, rivers, and waterfalls 
because we have not yet taken the neces- 
sary steps to utilize them. We must 
reduce this waste and use all our hydro- 
electric endowment in order to save our 
diminishing supplies of coal and oil. What 
this loss amounts to may be illustrated by 
the statement that we are losing the use of 
fully fifty million horsepower of energy per 
year which should be harnessed to useful 
purposes. In fact, only 16 percent of 
our water power resources are developed. 

Were all these resources developed and 
used, we could save 500,000,000 tons of 
coal, which is more than all the coal now 
used by industries or the railroads. ‘In 
other words, we could furnish the equiva- 
lent of coal power for every steam engine 
or locomotive and still have energy to 
spare. This energy is about three times as 
much as is now used for heating. That 1s, 
one-third of the coal saved by using all 
the water power would be enough to 
heat every home, office, store, etc., 19 the 
country. (Continued on page 218) 









Kiddies of the Canyon Country 


By James Swinnerton 


THE KIDDIES ARE CHASING THE RABBIT. 
HE'S REALLY QUITE SAFE, NEVER FEAR) 
BEING CHASED IS WITH HIM A HABIT, _ 
HE CAN KEEP SAFE iN FRONT FOR A ‘ 


THEY VE PAINTED LITTLE HO-TEE-WA, \F YOU FIND A _HORN-ED TOAD A’ SITTIN ‘in THE SAND; 
AND HE DOESNT THINK ITS RIGHT You MAY PLAY THAT YOU ARE PUTTING HIM To BED. 

"CAUSE THEY VE PAINTED HIM FOR WAR “ AND HE WILL GO RIGHT OFF To THE TOAD SLUMBER LAND 
AND HE DOESN'T WANT TO FIGHT, WF NOU ONY GENTLY SCRATCH Him ON HIS READ. 
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‘THE BIG MOUNTAIN LION IS EXCEEDINGLY JIRYIN’, 
IN THAT HE'D VERY MUCH LIKE To EAT YOU ORME. | 
BUT HE'LL BEHAVE VERY FINE. HIS POLITENESS Witt SHINE, 
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The Kiddyland Movie Cut-outs 


By Thomas B. Lamb 
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Lily Ann and Pop spent nearly three hours drifting over the river’s gold- 
shot surface. The youngest Babcock was burned to a deep, rich red 
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Youngest Babcock 


OP BABCOCK strode through the 

shadowy hall to the kitchen with 

care-free steps. ‘Mary and Ade- 

laide won’t be home until night,” 
he proclaimed joyously. 

The youngest Babcock straightened 
from her frowning concentration upon the 
critical moment of icing a cake. “Until 
hight—” she gasped. “Oh, Pop!” A sigh 
of utter content completed the remark. 

‘We'll have pancakes for lunch,” sug- 


By 


Jay Gelzer 


Illustrated by 
Grant. T. Reynard 


gested Pop wheedlingly. “Nobody can 
make pancakes like you can, Lily Ann.” 
“And nobody can eat pancakes like you 
can, Pop,” complimented Lily Ann, 
absent-mindedly brushing flour into her 
short, bronze hair with one careless hand. 
It was nearly noon. The checkered blue 


and white of the kitchen was stippled 
with midday sunlight. Lily Ann moved 
swiftly but quietly to and fro. 

Pop Babcock sank into an ancient rocker 
unfolded the morning paper, and reached 
comfortably for an apple from the dish 
upon the white-oilcloth-covered table. 
“T declare, Lily Ann,” he observed pro- 
foundly, “Seems like I can’t ever sit 
anywhere and rest when the girls are 
home. Soon’s ever I get settled, along 





they come, scattering me out of the way!” 

“T know,” nodded Lily Ann, pausing 
beside him. “They aren’t ever satisfied 
with anything, Mary and Adelaide. .. Not 
with the house, not with you, not with 
me.” 

Pop bit deeply into the apple. ‘Sounds 
irreligious to say it,” he acknowledged 
frankly. ‘But if the Lord Almighty wuz 
to come walkin’ through that door, Mary’d 
say one of His wings wuz crooked, and 
Adelaide’d say His halo needed shinin’.” 

“Pop!” protested the scandalized Lily 
Ann. 

“There you go!” chided Pop. ‘“Ain’t 
you been told not to call me ‘Pop’? Sh’d 
think it’s about time for you’ to start 
calling me ‘Fa-ther.’ ” 

“Oh, Pop,” said Lily Ann unhappily. 
“You wouldn’t seem the same person if I 
called you ‘Fa-ther.’ You’ve always been 
—just Pop.” 

“You go right along calling me ‘Pop,’ ” 
instructed Pop belligerently. “And _ if 
Mary and Adelaide keep fussing about it, 
you send ’em to me.” He paused, china- 


blue eyes snapping above pink cheeks. 


Lily Ann sighed. “It wouldn’t be any 
use, Pop,” she acknowledged. “If Ade- 
laide wants me to call you ‘Fa-ther,’ it’ll 
have to be that way. We haven’t any 
chance against them. We’re peaceable 
people, you and I, and peaceable people 
never have any chance against the argu- 
fying kind.” 

“Nope!” agreed Pop explosively. ‘“‘Spesh- 
ully against argufyers in the class with 
Mary and Adelaide.” 

Lily Ann went over to a cabinet, pro- 
duced a yellow bowl, eggs and milk, and 
began to mix batter with slow, even strokes 
of her little-girl arms. 

Pop Babcock laid aside his paper, ad- 
justed his spectacles, and sat watching her. 
The youngest Babcock wore a dress of 
green-and-white checked gingham which 
reminded him vaguely of her mother. 
Above the dress, bronze-colored, bobbed 
hair flared back from a healthily pale face. 
Eighteen—she scarcely looked it. Con- 
sidering that impossible eighteen years, 
Pop allowed his eyes to rest remorsefully 
upon the short, curling hair. Lily Ann 
hadn’t wanted her hair bobbed; but Ade- 
laide said all young girls were wearing it 
bobbed, and if Lily Ann had to go and be a 
girl when a brother would have fitted in 
so much better, she might as well make a 
worth-while job of it. 

“It’s my hair!” Lily Ann had weepingly 
protested. 

“But we have to look at it,’’ Adelaide 
had retorted crushingly. 

And that was that. acd 

Strong-minded girls, Mary and Adelaide. 
Very competent, very aggressive, he 
couldn’t for the life of him imagine either 


of them being frightened by a burglar or a 
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snake or any of the things women used to 
be frightened by. Sometimes, reflecting 
upon the gentleness of their mother, Pop 
Babcock would experience an astonished 
wonder. 

“If she’d lived t’see the kind o’ chicks 
she hatched!” would be his involuntary 
thought. 

Then, immediately after: “But she’d 
have liked Lily Ann.” 

The batter formed a creamy, lumpless 
mixture. The youngest Babcock moved 
to the stove on her trim ankles. And 
presently she lifted a flushed face to Pop, 
still dreamily regarding her. 

“Land’s sakes, Pop, what’re you staring 
at?” she inquired boyishly. 

“T like to look at you, Lily Ann.” 

Lily Ann colored. ‘Mary and Adelaide 
don’t care a lot about looking at me,” she 
informed vigorously. 

“Can we eat in the kitchen?” inquired 
Pop wistfully. 

“We can.” 

They sat down companionably at the 
white-covered table by the window. 

“Umm!” said Pop blissfully, helping 
himself plentifully to cakes and maple 
sirup. “If Mary and Adelaide were here, 
they wouldn’t let me eat these ‘at my 
age.’ Declare if they don’t seem to think 
I’m sort of ossified or something and don’t 
know my ewn stomach after living with it 
all these years.” 

“Tt’s the same with me,” Lily Ann agreed 
ruefully. “And, Pop, I want to be my- 
self, not what Mary and Adelaide think I 
ought to be.” A trace of tears sparkled 
in the clear, gray eyes lifted to his. 

“Suit me pretty well the way you are!” 
declared Pop dangerously. 

Both ate for a time with healthy appe- 
tite, leaning back at almost the same 
moment. 

“Enough,” acknowledged Pop pensively. 

The youngest Babcock smiled impishly. 
“Pop, if Mary and Adelaide won’t be 
home until night—”’ 

Pop grinned delighted comprehension. 
“We'll go fishing,” he announced. 

To go fishing represented the crime of 
crimes to Mary and Adelaide. For one 
thing, they never caught any fish. For 


another, they invariably returned in a 
state of: mosquito bites and sunburn in- 
finitely provoking to behold, to say noth- 
ing of the rich, black river mud adhering 
affectionately to their feet. 

“We'll go fishing,” nodded Lily Ann. 

They proceeded then to go through all 
the invariable ritual of preparing for a 
two-hours’ fishing trip. Exhaustively they 
dug for worms, rigged up a net for minnows 
which would. not be used, and selected 
various artificial bait. As a final prepara- 
tion Pop loaded into his pocket a favorite, 
ill-smelling pipe he was not allowed to 
smoke at home. 

After which they set out together, spent 
nearly three hours drifting lazily over the 
river’s gold-shot surface, and_ returned, 
incredibly mired, but at peace with the 
world. The youngest Babcock was burned 
to a deep, rich red. 

“They’re back,” groaned Pop, as they 
came in sight of the porch. 

Mary and Adelaide rose at their unwill- 
ing approach. 

‘‘Fa-ther!” said Mary stormily. 

“And just look at Lily Ann!” chimed 
Adelaide. ‘Burned to a crisp. Her nose 
is sure to peel by tomorrow night, when we 
have the dance.” 

“It’s my nose,” grumbled Lily Ann. — 

The sisters sighed their exasperation. 

“Go in and clean up,” commanded 
Adelaide. —s 

The two delinquents sneaked inside 
without further words. ; 

“It’s kinda hard to be the oldest in 4 
family like this,” said Pop forlornly, 
turning into his doorway. 

“It’s hard to be the youngest,” called 
back Lily Ann. 

In her own room she sank upon the 
window-sill, looking down wistfully toward 
the roofs of the town. She loved it, this 
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sunset hour when the long, slanting sun 
rays magically turned familiar houses to 


fairy castles. It was one of the things 
most exasperating to Mary and Adelaide, 
her habit of sitting for hours motionless, 
round, white chin slightly elevated, dream- 
ing dreams which brought a little, secret 
smile to her mouth and a depth to her eyes. 
Utterly incomprehensible, Lily Ann, to 
Mary and Adelaide. 

“Lily Ann’s queer,” Adelaide would 
confide to Mary. 

Lily Ann herself admitted it that 
evening to Pop, when they sat out on the 
back stairs together. 

‘I'm queer,” she said, leaning her 
bronze head against his shoulder. “I 
don’t like the things Mary and Adelaide 
like, and they don’t like that!” 

“Takes all kinds 0’ people to make a 
world,” defended Pop staunchly. 

A pause 

“Wouldn’t seem like much of a world 
without you in it, Lily Ann,” he hinted. 

Which was quite true. Since the day 


“Why don’t you go in?’’ inquired 
“T can’t,” explained 
“I’m the family dis- 
grace, to be kept out of sight” 


the unknown. 
Lily Ann. 


he had sold out his business and retired 
from active affairs, his life had held only 
Lily Ann. ; 

The bronze head pressed closer. 

“Only wish I’d married sooner and been 
younger when you came along,” regretted 
Pop wistfully. ‘I might ’a been more use 
to you then, Lily Ann. All those years I 
was knocking around from one port to 
another, I might as well have been settled 
down.” 

“All those years made you you, Pop.” 

Lily Ann was thinking of the times when 
she had learned geography, not as pale 
blue and brown and yellow splashes on a 
map, but as strange countries of strange 
peoples Pop had known. 

“See this little island,’ Pop would say 
gleefully in those days. ‘We hadn’t been 
ashore for six weeks when we touched 
there. This herfe island had a gold-brown 
king, and the king had a daughter—”’ 

“Fa-theri” Adelaide or Mary would 
interrupt warningly. 

“Oh, well,” Pop would grumble. 


But the youngest Bab- 
cock, eight years younger 
than Adelaide, ten years 
youngerthan Mary,would 
pull his arm imploringly. 
‘Tell me about the king’s 
daughter, Pop.” 

“Nope; they won’t let 
me.” 

Bits of carved coral, 
models of full-rigged sail- 
ing vessels, a high Spanish 
comb, tiny slippers from 
Japan — wonderful had 
been the things Pop had 
given her to play with 
from his great sailor’s 
chest. 

“You’re not queer, Lily 
Ann,” said Pop suddenly. 
‘“‘Not—exactly queer. All 
the dreams I used to have 
made flesh, that’s what 
youare. Many’s the hour 
I used to spend up in the 
crow’s-nest, dreaming the 
kind of things men never talk about for 
fear of seeming silly and soft, and I’ve 
seen you sit for hours, the look on your 
face exactly like what I used to feel!” 

Lily Ann slid one slender arm around 
his neck. “Tell me, Pop,” she urged, 
“I’ve nobody else to ask, you know: 
Are these things we do in this little town 
all there is in life fora woman? I—some- 
times it doesn’t seem enough.” 

Pop reflected judicially. ‘Ain’t much 
in life for most men or most women, Lily 
Ann. Just eatin’ and sleepin’ and drink- 
in’. Know why? Because that’s all most 
people want from life. But if you happen 
to want something more, then there’s a fair 
chance of gettin’ it wherever youare. Only 
you havetowant that something more first.” 

“T am queer,” repeated Lily Ann unhap- 
pily. “I’m what you might call a flapper 
who can’t flap, Pop. Why, I’m so differ- 
ent from the other girls that I haven’t any 
friends.” 

“Different?” sai4 Pop questioningly. 

Lily Ann wriggled (Continued on page 203) 
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A house without a roof is no good, and one with a poor roof is 





little better. Therefore, in buying or building, watch the roof 


EW PEOPLE are concerned with 

how their home is built. If it looks 

as they expect it to look, and if it 

has the requisite number of rooms 
with plenty of closets and a convenient 
kitchen—points that the woman of the 
house usually insists on—they take no 
interest in the actual stability of con- 
struction. People who insist on all wool 
in a coat or dress, and sterling silver for 
their tableware, trust blindly to the ar- 
chitect—any architect—and to the builder 
—any builder—though well knowing, 
if they thought about it at all, that there 
are no such things as tested and approved 
houses with a neat Good Housekeeping 
star above the door. 

Let us, then, give you a few standard 
tests for good house construction. You 
may use them whether you buy or build, 
for even though it is too late to change a 
ready-built house in any of the large 
points, you can always refuse to buy, and 
look farther for a house that will be an 
asset instead of an expense. 

There are, of course, certain things 
always to be looked out for. You should 
make sure that the house you buy or 
build is in a style of architecture that 
represents a permanent preference on 
your part. There are years when every 
one is building Italian models, or bungalow 
styles, or Dutch Colonial. The fad of the 
moment will pass; unless you are-sure that 
somewhere in you is a real kinship for 
that style and period, you should not 
follow it. Houses are likely to be a life- 
long investment. Few families ever own 
more than one in all their history. 

Consider the neighborhood. Are the 
people who live there the sort you wish 
to be surrounded with for life? Are they 
the sort you wish to bring up your chil- 
dren among? It is true that you may keep 
your old friendships and not be dependent 
on your neighbors for society—but chil- 
dren’s friendships are more a matter of 
propinquity. Your child will go to school 
with these children, will play with them 
and bring them home to play with him. 
Are they desirable intimates? 


Is the setting of the house satisfactory— 
not too near to other houses, high enough 
so that other lawns will not drain on 
yours? Is the soil suitable for planting 
trees—if they are not already planted? 
Is the yard graded for use, instead of in 
several steep terraces that will make grass 
cutting a problem every week of the 
summer season, and washouts a possibility 
every snow and thaw of the winter season? 
Is it possible to shade the house 
from the western sun? And can the 
rooms be opened for a steady sweep 
of air straight through the house? 

Inside the house the requirements 
are similar, whether vou buy or 
build. Convenience for kitchen work 
is essential, whether the housewife 
herself or a maid presides over that 
room. 

Closet space is necessary if you 
would have a systematic house. 
One of the greatest duties of women 
is finding a place to put things and 
then being able to produce them at 
a moment’s notice after they are put 
there. A closet for every bedroom, 
a downstairs closet for outer wraps, 
a storage closet somewhere near the 
back door, a linen closet in the up- 
per hall—all these are not far from 
necessary for convenient living. 

Stairways should receive your at- 
tention. Are they easy to climb, 
and is there plenty of head room? 
Is the front stairway constructed so 
that it will always send a breeze 
playing about your head even as 
you sit before your fire? The cellar 
stairway, which you will travel so 
many times daily in winter, should be as 
easy and as convenient as the ones above. 

When inspecting your rooms, place your 
furniture mentally—both the furniture 
you have and the furniture you expect to 
buy some day. More houses than one 
have been spoiled for the owners by the 
fact that although they appeared perfectly 
charming, there was no wall space for the 
furniture every one must have. Of course, 
radiators may be moved under windows 


Tllustrated 


WE are indebted to the 


this article, which we ad. 


to release wall space—but this 
is more easily done on the archi- 
tect’s plan than afterward. 

Gas and electric outlets are 
another point. The house of 
today demands wall plugs, 
plenty of them. 

If the house is already built, 
look about carefully to see if 
there are any signs of settlement 
about the walls and foundations 
of the building. Examine the 
foundation walls for cracks or 
leakage. The basement must 
be dry. Examine the center 
posts to see if they are sound at top and 
bottom and if the girders supporting the 
floor above are level and do not show 
signs of sagging. Look for cracks in out- 
side walls if they are of brick, tile, or stucco. 

The footing of the foundation should be 
wider than the foundation itself and 
should be placed below the frost line. 

If the foundation is not a single unit, 
such as poured concrete, it should be care- 





Don’t let a good foundation mislead 
you. That is fundamental, but it can 
easily be negatived by a poor frame 


fully inspected to insure that it is of good 
materials well put together. i 

About half the weight of a building 's 
carried on the posts, which should rest on 
piers. The posts support a girder on 
which the inner ends of floor joists rest, 
as well as the partitions which carry the 
upper floors of the house. 

The piers should be higher than the 
basement floor in order to prevent rot 
if the basement should be damp. Often 
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by Stuart Hay 





the concrete of the floor is run up around 
the bases of the posts, thus sealing up the 
end and creating a favorable condition for 
dry rot. In either case the post will even- 
tually settle with unpleasant results. The 
piers should be carefully made, flat on 
the bottom, and of adequate bearing sur- 
face on the soil underneath. 

Most houses are safe enough so far as 
the floor supports are concerned, but the 
floor should be rigid and stiff to prevent 
cracking plaster, sagging or springy and 
creaking floors. Joists are commonly 
strong enough for this purpose, so the 
stiffness is the main factor to be considered. 

The determination of this will proba- 
bly require some expert advice, though 
walking or stamping on the floor will 
often reveal a weakness. The joists 
should have uniform bearings where 
they enter masonry walls, otherwise un- 
even settling will follow with humpy 
floors and loosened nails. 

Where joists are not of a single timber, 
the two pieces making them up should 
be well and strongly spiked together. 
Joists should be anchored to masonry 
walls about every fourth or fifth joist 
with T-shaped metal straps nailed to the 
side of the joist near the bottom, with 
the top of the T built into the wall. This 
ties the building together. Placing the 
metal strap near the bottom of the joist is a 
precaution in case of fire, so that a burned- 
through joist will fall against the wall in- 
stead of pulling the wall down with it. 

When joists enter stud walls and are 
supported by a ribbon, that is, a board 
notched in the edges of the stud, they 
should be well spiked to the studs also. 
A feature of floor construction that is 
hidden in upper floors but is usually in 

evidence underneath the ground floor 
is the cross-bridging or diagonal bracing 
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things to look out for 
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Consider the neighborhood. Are the people there the 
kind you like, their children good companions for yours? 










between the joists. 

This bracing keeps 
the joists in alignment. 
If a joist is not thus 
supported by its fellows 
it may tilt or bend, and 
cause cracked plaster 
below and a sagging and 
squeaking floor above. 
If floors do not sag, 
spaces will not be open- 
ed up between _base- 
boards, casings and 
floors. 

Floor joists are often weakened through 
cutting or boring holes in them to make 
room for plumbing or some other mechani- 
cal equipment. Such cuts should not be 
deeper than one-fifth the depth of the 
joist below the top, and the center of a 
hole should not be more than the same 
distance from the top. These openings 
should be near the end of the beam and 
never further from the end than three 
times its depth. 

Where joists are cut to make openings 
for stairways, etc., the joists along the 
side of the openings should be doubled 
and the loose ends of the cut joists spiked 
to a‘‘header’’which runs across the opening 
to the two double joists. 

The headers should be of the same 
depth as the joists and of at least double 
thickness. Headers that are more than 
eight feet long shou'd be supported at 
their ends by metal stirrups from the 
trimmer or doubled joists. 

On account of the arrangement of rooms 
above it is often necessary to have the 
joists support what are called “bearing 
partitions,” which support part of the 
weight of the upper floors and other con- 
struction above them, as ‘vell as acting 
as room walls. Such partitions, if pos- 
sibie,should always 
be in the same ver- 
tical plane with like 
partitions above or 
below. 

The lowest one 
should always be 
directly over the 
girder in the base- 
ment. If partitions 
must rest on joists, 
the one immedi- 
ately below such a 
partition should 
be doubled, if the 
partition is parallel. 

In case such a 
partition is to en- 
close pipes the 
double joists are 
placed two or three 
inches apart and 





















“Bearing partitions” serve a double purpose: act as 
room walls and carry weight. They must be reenforced 


connected with well-nailed blocking except 
where the pipe is to pass. 

When bearing partitions run across the 
joists, which is not often, solid bridging 
of the same size as the joists should unite 
them directly beneath, and the joists 
should be larger, doubled or placed closer 
together. In this connection it should be 
noted that it is better to increase the depths 
of the joists rather than to double them. 

All bearing partitions that support 
partitions above should have double plates 
across the top of the studs and also at the 
bottom unless the studs run down between 
the joists and rest on the top plate of a 
bearing partition below. They should 
have horizontal braces or bridging placed 
between the studs midway between the 
floor and ceiling. If more than the weight 
of the two floors is carried by such a stud 
partition, the members of the partition 
should be increased in size. 

The shrinkage of wood can not be en- 
tirely eliminated, but it can be equal- 
ized so that little harm will result. It 
shrinks more across the grain than with 
it, so the amount of lumber with the 
grain horizontal should be as _ nearly 
equal as possible in different parts of the 
building. 

A better way to put it would be to say 
that the horizontal-grain pieces in a 
cross-section of the outside walls and of 
the bearing partitions should be the same, 
so that their shrinkage will be equal, thus 
approximating their original relations. 

Though a good foundation is fundamen- 
tal, it can be negatived by a poor frame, 
especially in the portions that support 
weight or resist the pressure of wind. 
Plenty of windows are needed, but each 
window necessitates a hole in the wall that 
weakens it unless compensated for. 

This is done by proper framing of the 
openings. Their side studs should be 
doubled, and a double piece should be 
placed across the top and bottom of the 
opening. 

If the opening is more than three 
feet wide, it should be trussed across 
the top. Narrow openings should be 
taken care (Continued on page 150) 
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I[llustrated by Frances Rogers 


NNY SMITH, in a blue gingham 
dress and a brown.apron, turned 
the toast for Mr. -Nixon’s seven- 
o'clock . breakfast and with the 

other hand moved the coffee pot. A red 
light from the range, striking upward, 
illumined her high-nosed, long, firm face. 
Anny Smith had been cook for ten years in 
Mrs. Lamb’s superior boarding-house. 
Elvira, the cook maid, dipped an egg out 
of boiling water. Henry, the waiter, came 
from the pantry with Mr. Nixon’s tray. 

“Tt’s a fine day, Mrs. Smith!” 

Anny glanced out of the kitchen window. 
"Tist” 

“T noticed yesterday the buds were 
swelling on your tree.” 

“Yes. Downin Maryland things will be 
getting green.” 

Henry poised the tray on his hand and 
vanished, only to reappear with a tray for 
Mr. Page who was taking an early train. 
Baked apple, cream of wheat, poached. egg, 
toast and tea. 

“Jennie and me are going to the beach 
this afternoon.” 

“That will be fine!” said Anny Smith. 
“Put.out the ’lectric light, Elvira.” 

A tall, raw-boned figure, she stood before 
the sink, washing her hands. 

As she spoke, her eyes sought =—— 


usual morning path. The sky was grow- 
ing blue; a million sparrows made a fuss in 
the .tree. Elvira placed oatmeal, bacon, 
corn-bread, and coffee upon a table at the 
end of the long kitchen, and Mrs. Lamb’s 
household staff gathered for their break- 
fast. Anny Smith; William, the: butler; 
Henry, the waiter; Wilson, the general 
utility man; Jennie and Martha, the maids; 
Elvira; and Rupert, the boy, made the 
staff. Number 27:-meant two old houses 
put together and twenty boarders besides 
several for meals only. . Anny Smith took 
the head of the table and William the foot. 

“It’s going to be a fine day, Mrs. Smith! 
Your tree’s putting out buds.” 

aes: 5.” 

Jennie buttered her corn-bread. She 
laughed. ‘Mrs. Smith wouldn’t take a 
thousand dollars for that tree!” 

Wilson had.a gloomy mind. ‘What if 
some day they cut it down?” 

Anny’s harsh, deep voice came in at 
that. ‘Who'd do it? Nobody! It’s an 
asset. All the rooms on the back like to 
look at it. Mr.-Page says some moonlight 
nights it’s the: past and the whole forest 
and God to him. It’s worth more than if 
‘twas firewood.” 





the window. Out there, at | 
the further end of a walled- | 
in backtyard, stood a really 
giant.tree, uppermost 
branches and twigs and rosy 
buttons at ends of twigs 
drawn . against ‘a saffron 
morning sky. 

“T hope you'll have a good 
time; Henry!” 

Henry grinned. “We will! 
You won’t be going any fur- 
ther then vour tree, Mrs. 
Smith?” | 

“Tt’s not-my afternoon.” 





us. 
gaging values 


Funny Pe oe 
OULS are. 





They freeze up or dry 

up over almost nothing sometimes. 
At least, it seems like almost nothing to 
But souls have different ways of 
as this story by the 
author of a dczen famous novels shows 
in a way you will not soon forget | 


he means the boarders, I don’t see that 
they do awful much toward pleasing ys! 
I’d like to put them in our place for a bit 
and us in theirs!” 

William, who was a model butler 
spoke placidly. “That’s anarchistic, Miss 
Martha!” 

“No. You stick to the Golden: Rule” 
said Anny Smich. 

Henry stood up for Mrs. Lamb and Mr, 
Warner and for the majority of the 
boarders. “I’ve been here five years, and 
I wouldn’t ha’ stayed if on the whole they 
hadn’t been practicing Christians!” 

But something had soured Martha. 
“Oh, they practice a good part of the time! 
But if Mrs. Lamb and Mr. Warner got a 
notion they were iosing money by you, 
they'd turn as hard.and send you packing! 
That ain’t the Golden Rule either.” 

“They’ve got to look after making 
money,” argued William. “They aren't 
taking boarders for pure pleasure.” 

Anny Smith said, ‘I don’t see much to 
complain of.” 

The staff of Number 27 pushed back 
their chairs and rose from the table. The 
big clock said: twenty-five to eight. At 
eight the breakfast gong would vibrate 

through the two __ houses 


________ - turned into one. ‘The glow 


from the range struck upon 
Anny Smith’s face and gave 
it an illusory look of color 
and youth. 

Breakfast, and after break- 
fast, deliverymen and such. 
At her regular time appeared 
Mrs. Lamb, large and dressed 
in black, broad of face and 
firm of mouth, with an agree- 
able, drawling voice. 

“Good . morning, Anny! 
Good morning, Elvira!” 

Inspection, consultation, 
| and decisions. When every- 
/ thing was done, said Ms. 





“You don’t. go when it is “——— 
your afternoon.” 

“l’m not,” said Anny, ‘as young as I 
once was. I can’t gad like the rest of vou. 
My legs and back get tired. -I’m on my 
feet all day, for this ain’t an‘ easy place! 
When I can get a bit of rest time, I just 
want to sit!” She spoke in a harsh, rather 
deep voice, with a note in it of, “I don’t 
want to be teased about ‘hat again!” 

Henry, going, said peaceably: “Well, 
it’s a great old tree! It wouldn’t seem like 
Number 27 without it, or without you, Mrs. 
Smith, sitting on that bench with your 
head against the trunk and your eyes on 
the sky!” 

“They ain’t always on the sky,” said 
Anny. “But we've all got to have moun- 
tains and seashore somewhere!” 

Operations in the kitchen pursued their 
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She poured the coffee with a long, bony, 


‘elderly hand. Over the back and up the 


arm to the elbow stretched a great, dead- 
white scar where once she had been badly 
scalded. 

The kitchen ate rapidly. There was 
much to do and little idling at Number 27. 
Still they talked. And what they princi- 
pally talked about was the prospects of the 
house, by no means as full as it should be 
this time of year, and that after a dull 
winter. Last evening Mr. Warner (War- 
ner was Mrs. Lamb’s son) had come 
down-stairs and made them a little speech 
about hard times, and the need for general 
spryness and economy and eagerness to 
please. 

Martha now fell upon the last item. “If 


Lamb: 

“The second floor suite is taken at last, 
Anny! I had a letter this morning.” 

“I’m glad of that!” said Anny. “It pays 
you more than anything when it’s full, and 
seems more aching empty when nobody's 
there.” 

“IT was beginning to feel rather despalf- 
ing,” said Mrs. Lamb. “Times are hard, 
and one never knows what makes 4 
neighborhood pick up or the reverse. Its 
Mrs. Lascelles, two children, and a French 
maid. She takes all four rooms, and if she 
likes them and the house and the service 
and everything, Anny, she’ll renew at the 
end of three months for a year. Its 
important. I shall be awfully glad.” 

‘“‘When’s she coming?” 

“Next week. She’s a widow. The 








ANY sat down, drew a long breath, and relaxed. Dead and living folk 
came about her, and each wrapped with a bit of Maryland. Anny’s body 
sat still. Anny herself was moving along a path of grapevines with her mother 
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children are four and six, Bobby and Janet. 
The maid, Marie, has been with her a long 
time.” Mrs. Lamb rose to go. “It’s a 
perfectly lovely day! I wish we could all 
go into the country! Well, sit under your 
tree for a bit anyhow, Anny!” 

She departed. A likable person, Mrs. 
Lamb, though with lines of Old Care about 
her eyes and mouth. 

The rear yard of Number 27, brick 
paved save for two rather forlorn flower- 
beds, and divided by high, brick walls from 
the neighboring houses, was a quiet, tidy 
place, at- Gnce sequestered and -under 
obsetvation:. It was used only: by the 
domestics’ of Number 27, but alt the-teat 
windows regarded it and its one great, 


“apicient ‘tree. The tree stood in a corner. 


Erank anda great branch and the angle 
ofthe Wall. made one small, withdrawn 
place, away from eyes, an almost woodland 
sheiter. Here,. against the trunk, was 
fastened a*bench, and it and the corner 
weré Anny Smith’s, hers by prescription, 
ancient’ and old and continuing usage. 
Every one at‘ Number 27 recognized it. 

Anny sat down, the mighty trunk 
between her and the house. At eight feet 
rose the brick wall hung with ivy. The 
tree and it» together made a fastness, a 
hermitage. Bare branches, little, rose 
leaves, small, green leaves, great leaves 
darkly green, crimson leaves, russet 
leaves, leaves loosened from the twigs and 
falling and falling, leaves in the yard, in a 
great drift in the corner—ten times had she 
been around the year with it all. Unless 
the weather was very bad, she might be 
here as often as three or four times a day. 
Even if one had only ten minutes! Light 
rains the tree kept from her; sometimes she 
sat there with her old umbrella raised. 
Light snows she rather liked. It was a 
grand place for the brooding weather 
before a thunder storm. Once a rainbow 
got caught in the branches. Today the 
sky was without a cloud. 

Anny sat down, drew a long breath, and 
relaxed. After a bit her memories or her 
visions began to play. Dead and living 
folk came about her, and each wrapped 
with a bit of Maryland. Sometimes it was 
just Maryland herself. Sometimes just 
country without putting any name to it. 
Lilacs and blackbirds and meadows and a 
stream. Sometimes it was wider and 
deeper and fuller than that. Anny Smith, 
her head against the trunk of the old tree, 
went afar. She, the old cook at Number 
27, based all her days upon her minutes 
beneath this tree. Here she drank the 
wine and ate the bread of busy rest. 

Anny’s body sat still, Anny herself was 
moving with her mother along a path 
between grapevines . ’ 


PON the appointed day Mrs. Lascelles 

moved into the second-floor suite. 
Whoever occupied this thereby and in the 
act became the star boarder. 

Marie, the maid, ate with the children 
in the alcove of the big dining-room. The 
children and Mrs. Lascelles thoroughly 
kept Marie from eating the bread of 
idleness. But she found time each day 
and sometimes in the evening to slip down 
the back stairs to the basement. That 
portion of Number 27 liked Marie well 
enough. 

The Lascelles children also were not 
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bad—for chil- 
dren. 

Jennie re- 
p-0 r t.e-d:: 
“They’re cute 
youngsters— 
but, my! 
‘They’re my 
children and 
must have 
what money 
cangivethem!’ 
That’s Mrs. 
Lascelles.” 

“She’s like. 
lot .of others 
then,’’ said 
Wilson. ‘She 
ain’t a bad- 
looking wom- 
an, but I never 
did like a long 
upper lip!” 

Jennie 
laughed. 

Wilson 
turned red. “I 
didn’t mean 
just that, Mrs. 
Smith!” 

“Oh, I don’t 
mind!’’ said 
Anny. “My 
father used to 
say that any- 
how a long 
upper lip knew 
what it want- 
ed.”’ 

ROME Pag 
Lamb’s got 
one, too.” 

Upon the 
tree the buds 
were now 
opening into 
tiny, rose- 
velvet affairs 
which later on 
would turn into green leaves elegantly cut. 
Young ivy leaves on young sprays rejoiced 
over the red brick wall. Up among the tall 
branches light clouds were caught like lace. 
Sun and shadow fingered the surround- 
ing houses. Somewhere a street organ 
played. 

Anny, her head against the tree, shut 
her eyes. A journey she had taken with 
the man who died, a journey clear to New 
Orleans. Ships, ships! She had been on 
a ship down Chesapeake Bay. Ships over 
all the big ocean. The carrying of things 
over all the world in ships from shore to 
shore. Things and folk. She was going 
without a ship.—Music.—Christ Jesus in 
a boat on Gallilee—Blackbirds in March 
and the smell of the woods.—Music.—Her 
mother’s Paisley shawl that she had lost in 
Philadelphia at the Centennial. Her 
mother. The tree was growing green. 
Old friend! A woman had seen and felt 
a lot under this tree. It was better to own 
this tree than a Paisley shawl, better to 
own it than all the diamonds at the 
jeweler’s. A woman named Anny Smith 
for ten years sitting here every little time 
she could slip away.—Music.—Ships and 
trains and travel. They could have them 
who had the money, but Anny Smith could 
travel without money when she sat down 


The basement supper table had found out. Anny 
it’s just that tree, you’ll miss it for a bit! But 


in this corner.—Dogwood and Judas tree 
in Maryland. 

The kitchen clock struck five. Anny 
opened her eyes and stood up. As she 
crossed the yard, a third-floor window 
opened, and Mr. Page looked out. 

“Anny, you and the tree are our oldest 
inhabitants. I do believe that corner’s 4 
house and establishment and three vaca- 
tions a year to you!” . 

Anny’s long upper lip twitched. She 
looked up at the pleasant, rosy, middle- 
aged gentleman. 

“Tis something like that, sir! "Tis my 
remembering and thinking and seeing and 
praying place.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Page, “I hope you'l 
always have it! I like to see you 
there.” 

Mrs. Lascelles, it proved, possessed 
nerves. They were shattered, she ex 
plained to Mrs. Lamb, by her husband's 
death and the resultant sole care of money 
and two children. The estate was being 
settled; there was not so much money now, 
but later there would be more, oh, a g 
deal more! Among the consequences 0 
her shattered condition were nervous head- 
aches when she was alarmed or crossed, 
headaches and restless misery, and ‘Let us 
go to some other place!” 





Smith was going away from Number 27. 


it isn’t as though they were going to cut it down.” 


Mrs. Lamb spoke of it to Anny in 
connection with the precise degree of 


softness for Mrs. Lascelles’s breakfast 
egg and crispness for the accompanying 
toast. 

“Mr. Warner and I are anxious, Anny, 
that she should be pleased. It’s very 
difficult, life, just now!” 

Anny nodded. “T’ll try my best, ma’am. 
But it’s a pity some folks don’t have to do 
it themselves! Money’s the hardest bed 
to lie on.” 

“Lord, I’d change mattresses with her!” 
said Eivira, who was listening. 

The children were dears. They went to 
a kindergarten, Marie taking them thither 
at nine and going for them at noon. 
Sometimes in the afternoon they drove in 
ahired car with their mother. But usually 
they trotted off with Marie to a small park 
not far from Number 27. 

They had lived in the second floor suite 
a month when, one afternoon, they came 
home with great eyes. They had seen a 
child run over. Bobby and Janet wanted 
to tell all about it. 

That night Mrs. Lascelles had a terrible 
headache merely from thinking, “It might 
have been my children!” 

The next morning Bobby and Janet went 
to kindergarten, but in the afternoon with 


It seemed incredible. 


their mother in a taxi. She told Mrs. 
Lamb: 

“TI can never trust them in that park 
again!” 

It was Anny’s afternoon, Elvira in the 
kitchen with Rupert to help. It was May; 
there were young, green leaves on the tree. 
Anny brought her mending with her, and 
now she mended, and now she rested gar- 
ment and needle and knobby, elderly 
hands. 

Jerusalem the Golden, with milk and honey 
blest.—A little church in Maryland.—Little 
churches over all the earth and the sound 
of bells——Forest. This tree was once in a 
forest, or its parents were. That was much 
the same thing, very much indeed the same 
thing. Forest and forest and forest!—And 
Indians—Away back upon her father’s 
side a Hartwell had married an Indian 
woman. A red woman with straight, black 
hair, and black eyes and a high nose and a 
long, straight upper lip, sitting under a tree, 
by a cabin, in a clearing— 

As she returned to the kitchen, she hap- 
pened to raise her eyes. Mrs. Lascelles, an 
elegant figuré in a black and white kimono, 
was standing before the open window of 
the children’s room. She seemed to be 
regarding the yard and the tree with a 
new eye. 


They tried to dissuade her, Elvira and all. 
“They don’t any of them understand,” thought Anny 


“it 


Two days after this was Sunday. Marie, 
who had been to early mass, stopped by 
the kitchen. “Oh, Meestress Cook, there 
goin’ be sand-pile under the tree!” 

“Sand-pile?” 

“Ah, oui! Bobby and Janet shall play 
there. No more in the park!” 

The Maryland woman turned the waffle 
irons. “‘You’re crazy! Or it’s a joke. 
French jokes are mighty curious.” 

“It isn’t my joke,” said Marie. “I 
didn’t think of it. I’d rather go to the 
park.” 

“You can still go all right,” said Anny 
Smith. ‘That’s my tree.” 

At ten appeared Rupert. “Mrs. Smith, 
Mrs. Lamb say, will you come to her room 
for a minute.” 

Anny went. 
on for church. 

“Sit down, Anny. 
little talk.” 

Anny sat down in her clean Sunday 
apron. 

“Tt’s Mrs. Lascelles, Anny. You know 
the children were almost run over in the 
park the other day.” 

“No’m. They only saw some one else 
run over.” 

“By this time she’s got it the other way. 
Of course, no (Continued on page 232) 


Mrs. Lamb had her bonnet 
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LENIEF MADELEINE ET MADELEINE 





Coat-dresses are very smart, and this one is especially 
attractive with its collar and oddly-flaring cuffs 
of white piqué cmbroidered with a green line 






To seem what it 7s not is the aim of the trim, tatiored 
frock (left above) so like a three-piece suit. 












A most unusual arrangement of the girdle is shown 
in the suit above, where the girdle of red leather 
ane collar, cuffs, and vest are of white piqué is drawn through turned-down flaps of the pockets 
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FASHIPOXS 


Slim Lines Ally Themselves With 
Plaits, Flounces, and Drapery 
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Q EDITED BY HELEN KOUES 


One of the new, plaited ef 
fects is shown in the frock 
above—box-plaits to the f 
knec, with tiny plaits below j 


Though the neck-line may vary, 
the street frock, to be smart, 
must be slim in silhouette and 
trimmed in a colorful way 


lace over a printed crépe. 
Another way of intro- 
ducing the plaited mode to 
a costume is to add long, 
plaited Georgette panels, 
which may carry two or 
three different shades of 
the same color. 
F While skirts of afterncen 
VS, and evening dresses feature 
~ the flounce extensively, the 
tailored dress goes on its 
way untroubled, for the 
trim line and the narrow 
skirt of the tailleur allow 
nothing to interfere with 
its slenderness. The length 
of the coat is estzblished as 
hip length, sometimes belt- 
ed at the normal waist-line, 
sometimes below. 

Blouses are growing more 
and more elaborate, in 
some instances forming a 
sort of overdress. Some of 
the new evening dresses, 
also takes kindlv to the particularly the models of 
fashion, and one delightful Cheruit, show this same 


frock shown was of plaited CHANEL VW sewn ware’ §— (Continued on Pass 167) 


F ALL the varia- 
tions of fashion 
introduced by 


Paris this spring, plaits 
have been the most success- 
ful. They vary all the way 
from the wide, flat, side- 
plait to the plait so tiny 
that it gives almost a 
crinkled effect. 

The fashion extends not 
only to dinner and after- 
noon gowns, but is a 
feature of coats, capes, and 
street dresses, particularly 
of the three-piece type, 
where the dress worn under 
the little, straight-hanging 
jacket is apt to be plaited 
from neck to hem. All 
fabrics, too, are pressed 
into service, and serge, rep, 
and heavy crépe are plaited 
Just as frequently as such 
Sheer fabrics as chiffon 
or Georgette crépe. Lace 
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The Bride’s Book 


i APPY the bride the sun shines 
H on,” happy also the bride whose 
maids and tiny flower-girls 

make a foil of delicate color for her own 
beauty, and present a picture that will 
be a lovely memory to all who see it. 
The effect of the pageant as a whole must 
be carefully considered and planned, so 
that not only the colors, but also the ma- 
terials used, may blend harmoniously. 
In addition to the suggestions for the bride 
shown on these pages, we have prepared 
a folio that describes in greater detail what 
the bridesmaids should wear, what is re- 
quired for the trousseau, the linens needed 
for the new home, and other details that 
will help the bride plan the wedding. To 
secure a copy of ‘“The Bride’s Book,” send 
25 cents in stamps to Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
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PATRON AY 


Chiffon in one of the pastel 
shades makes the bridesmaid’s 
dress above. Ruffles of silver 
lace appear here and there, and 
the girdle is of ribbon flowers. 
Large flowers encircle the crown 
of the horsehair hat, while the 
brim is bound with satin 


Taffeta with a lace bertha was 
used for the quaint, little, 
flower-girl’s frock at center 
above, but organdy could be 
substituted with equal success. 
Picturesque frocks such as this 
will add enormously to the ef- 
fect of the bridal procession 


















Fine binche lace was combined 
with taffeta to make the brides- 
maid’s frock above, girdled with 
flowers. Nothing is lovelier with 
a dainty frock than a filmy, 
lace hat. This one, with its 
scarf falling over one shoulder, 
is particularly charming 


These two frocks show what the 
French think a flower-girl 
should wear. The one is of 
taffeta with beaded ribbons 
and ornamental cabochons. The 
other, white organdy with ma- 
chine embroidery in blue thread, 
over a blue taffeta underslip 
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Tradition has given tulle 
or lace veils, orange blos- 
soms, and shimmering sat- 
in to the bride, but fashion 
decrees many variations. 
Very lovely are the gowns 
of this year, as the tradi- 
tional satin lends itself so 
delightfully to the draped 
mode. The modern bride, 
more practical than those 
of other days, plans her 
gown so it mav he used for 
evening wear instead of 
laying it away in rose leaves. 
This wedding gown by 
Kurzman shows the use of a 
soft satin, with the skirt 
drapery appropriately fast- 
ened by a lover’s knot em- 
broidered in pearls. The 
slim, simple lines of the 
gown, and its trimming of 
jine, binche lace, make it 
most suitable for evening 
wear after the honeymoon. 
The veil is of tulle with a 
bandeau of orange blossoms 


With the lines of her gown decreed by fashion, and the material by tradition, 
it is only in the draping of her veil that the bride’s fancy may have full sway. 
Fortunate indeed is she if she possesses a veil of old lace worn, perhaps, 
by her grandmother. This could be arranged as shown on the figure at the 
left. Tulle will probably be the choice if the veil is bought today, and two 
different arrangements for it are suggested here. The veil on the central 
figure is fastened with a bandeau of orange blossoms. The other, at right 
above, is very charming, with its coronet effect and delicate fillet of pearls 
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Weighty Questions 





of this crépe de Chine né- 
gligée, peach, orchid, or 
blue, $18.50. Breakfast 
coat of rose, orchid, or 
peach crépe de Chine, ruf- 
fled with the material,$12.75 


Slipper (left below) in black 
satin, white or colored kid, 
$17.50. Buckskinwaiking 
pumps, leather saddle with 
leather tongue, gray with 
black saddle, white with 
black, $16.50. Wrap- 
around, elastic corset $7.50 
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leather back and strap and 
heavy rubber sole, $16.50. 
Silver or gold brocaded 
shoes (or black satin), high 
or low heels, $20. White 
canvas pumps, $12.50 


SS SS 


We shall be happy to pur- 
chase any of the articles 
shown on this page for you. 
Send check, or money-order, 
stating article desired, size 
and color, to Good House- 
keeping Shopping Service, 
1109 W. goth St., New York 
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Crépe de Chine chemise Flesh-colored crépede 
(above) $3.95,drawers,$ 3.90. Chine envelope chemise 
Satin garters, $1.50. Silk (above) with Valenciennes This 
tri ~~ i gown, — lace insertion, $3.95. Gown eon. 
with net (center above) $0.75; lo match, $4.95. Lace- with 
: vest, $4.95; drawers, $4.95. trimmed ‘mules, with col- in é 
£ Both sets come in flesh, ored flowers, in orchid, elabi 
H peach, orchid, or blue blue, peach, black, $9.75 is 
2 
croc 
direc 
Embroidered wreaths trim Belaw, right, white buck- - } 
the tuxedo collar and sleeves skin sports shoes with black fe 
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A new weaving design that is 
particularly interesting 1s 
in the border of the towel 
above. It may be worked in 
rich and unusual colors, fol- 
lowing the exotic designs 
so much in vogue this vear. 
Directions for the weaving 
are contained in Pampiilet 
2702, which also gives full 
directions for making the 
crochet luncheon set, 20€ 


This chrysanthemum lunch- 
eon sel is made of écru linen 
with a lovely crochet design 
in écru thread. Despite its 
edlaborate appearance, the sel 
is soon made, as coarse 
crochet cotton is used. Full 
directions for making the 
set are given in’ Pamphlet 
2702, which also contains 
directions for the weaving 
an the towel above, for 20¢ 


ANNE ORR’S 
NEEDLEWORK 
DEPARTMENT 


Linens for the Bride 


NEW NEEDLEWORK SUPPLEMENT 


NNE ORR has prepared a Second Needlework 
Supplement for Goop HouSEKEEPING readers. 

It contains some exclusive designs that can 

not be bought elsewhere. Rich in suggestions for 
every type of stitchery, and replete with clearly given 
directions and illustrations, it will be enormously 
helpful to the bride and to the woman who is planning 
needlework for vacation time, or linens for the 
house in summer. Working pattern and directions 
for making the filet luncheon cloth shown here are 
given in the Supplement. To secure this Supplement. 
send 15c in stamps to Anne Orr, Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
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The tailing edge of the break- 
Jast set above is quite new 
in design, and can be 
quickly made of heavy thread. 
The butterflies are in red 
and blue cross-stitch. Be- 
sides the doilies shown, there 
are a tumbler doily and a cen- 
lerpiece. Hot-iron Transfer 
Pattern 2703, containing 36 
butterflies for cross-stitching 
the entire set in one color, 30¢ 


am philet 2701 has directions 
for the tatting on the break- 
fast set above, and cross-stitch 
working patterns for the but- 
lerflies, with directions for 
coloring by working over can- 
vas, 20c. Pamphlets 2701, 
2702, giving directions for 
making the crochet set, towel, 
and breakfast set, and Trans- 
fer Patlern 2703, for the 
butterflies, will be sent for 65¢ 
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A sweater that is designed 
for protection and is al- 
tractive withal is shown 
above. The one at center 
follows the mode of color 
and design by its use of 
gaily patierned bands 


You may make these sweaters 
yourself by following the 
printed directions which will 
be mailed to you upon re- 
ceipt of request enclosing 
2c stamp for reply. Address 
National Shopping Service 
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Sweaters that give the ef- 
fect of over-blouses are new 
and smart. The one shown 
at the bottom of the page 
shows avery good design that 
could be easily knitted and 
would be most comfortable 


For the more strenuous 
sports, the sleeveless sweater 
(above) is most satisfac- 
tory. Very smart is the 
effect gained by — knitting 
the front with horizontal 
stripes of contrasting color 
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i WE are watching 
i fashion for you 
: right here in New 
York, where fashions 
are created. Wesee 
hundreds of models 
' before we select those 
we consider the best 
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The new, wrap-around fashion is seen in the two frocks at 
left. The first, of gingham in various colors, sizes 36 to 46, 
is $4.95. The other, of cross-bar Etamine, depends on tts 
own trim lines for trimming. In sizes 16 to 46, $9 








The youthful lines of the frock of plaid gingham (left below) 
are very becoming. The coilar-and cuffs are of white poplin, 
which also finishes the pockets: and sash.- A black, satin 
ribbon bow forms a smart: finish. Sizes 16 to 40, $5.95 







Real filet lace and hand-drawn. work finish the collar and cuffs 
of the attractive frock of ‘Normandy voile (center below). 
Three tucks adorn the skirt, and..a sash of the material 
ties in the back. In various colors, 16 to 46, $10 








White organdy collar, cuffs, and vest finish this frock of 
checked batiste (right below) and make i: cool and summery 
looking. The side pancls reaching to the hem give a 
graceful, slender effect. Sizes 36 to 46, various colors, $5 
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cepted the wash dress as 

something apart from the 
mode—a dress that had its own 
individual style and was intended 
more for practicality than for 
beauty. Recent years have seen 
a great development in the mak- 
ing of wash dresses, until today 
manufacturers are producing 
enormous quantities of most 
attractive frocks at reasonable 
prices. Moreover, instead of 
being apart from the mode, these 
dresses follow closely all the style 
tendencies and changes. They 
mirror the newest fashion, just as 
the dresses of more expensive 
materials do. The manufacturers 
of the dresses shown on this page 
are alert to catch every change of 
fashion and to crystalize the 
most important changes in their 
models. Look for these trade- 
marks in your local shops. If your 
own shops do not carry models 
manufactured under these trade- 
marks, write us for the name 
ofa dealer in your locality who 
does. National Shopping Service. 
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The patterns 
for both. sets 
of lingerie 
are marked 
to show ex- 
actly where 
tucks are to 
be sewn, 
threads 
drawn for 
hemstitching, 
lace inserted, 
and where 
parts of gar- 
ments are to 
be placed 
together 
for sewing 









HE SKETCHES in this month’s 

lesson are of garments that appeal 

alike to the simple or luxurious 
taste. One set of garments, that of three 
pieces (Fig. 2) has a simple decoration, 
a hem or a facing, to the edge of which is 
sewed a dainty, narrow lace. Crisp rib- 
bons of delicate hue are used to draw up 
the top of both the chemise and nightgown. 
The fulness at the top of the drawers is 
drawn up by a narrow elastic. 

The other set consists of two pieces, a 
nightgown and envelope chemise. While 
its decoration is a bit more elaborate, it is 
very attractive and quite within the scope 
of the home sewer. The chemise has for 
its decoration some fine, hand-run tucks, 
a bit of hemstitching, and some lovely 
Valenciennes lace. The nightgown is also 
edged with Valenciennes lace and has an 
insert of lace in the front, just below the 
neck. Tiny, thread tucks (Fig. 5) are 
sewn across the shoulders, thus throwing 
a bit more fulness into the front of the 
gown. The initials of the wearer may be 
worked either into the gown itself or upon 
a separate piece of cloth and set into the 
gown. Medallions containing embroid- 
ered initials may be purchased at most 
of the larger stores and are easily applied. 

The most suitable materials for 
these garments are fine, white 
nainsook or batiste; the latter 
may also be found in dainty pas- 
tel hues if color is desired. Crépe 
de Chine is also a most satisfac- 
tory material, if one wishes the 
luxury of a silken garment, which 
is, of course, more expensive than 
the cotton one. If pure silk, of 
medium weight, is purchased it 
will prove satisfactory in its 
wearing qualities, provided it is 
carefully laundered. Cotton gar- 
ments will wear better, generally 
speaking, under careless launder- 
ing than silk garments. It is to 
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Laura I. Baldt, A.M. 


Columbia University 


be remembered, also,.that the home sewer 
can, for a smaller outlay of money, have 
more attractive, and more distinctive, 
undergarments, of better quality, if she 
makes them herself than if she depends 
upon buying them ready-made. 

Pin the pattern together and slip the 
parts on the figure to be sure that the gown 
is long enough and the drawers and chemise 
are full enough through the hips and at 
the top. If necessary, correct them. 


Cutting the Garments 


Place the parts of the pattern upon the 
cloth according to the directions regarding 
the fold and lengthwise thread. Remem- 
ber not to cut notches; they may be marked 
lightly in pencil on cotton cloth. Trace 
all lines for tucks. 

Baste or pin seams and slip garments on 
the figure to ascertain whether the lines 
fall straight from the shoulders (for fitting 
pin strips of cloth at the top of the chemises 
in lieu of ribbons). Should the drawers of 
the three-piece set seem too long, they may 
be shortened at the top. The chemises of 
both sets can be lengthened or shortened 
at the iower edges when they are cut; the 
nightgowns may also be so treated. 


Three-piece Set 

French seams may be used throughout 
these garments, aithough some women 
prefer a fell seam for drawers and night- 
gowns, because this gives a flat finish; the 
method of making fell seams was given in 
a previous lesson. 

The top of the chemise should be finished 
with a hem, which may be hemmed by 
hand or finished with fine feather-stitching 
or some other dainty, decorative stitch. 
Lace mav be overhanded to the edge of the 
hem. The two small straps (indicated on 
pattern) should have two buttonholes 
worked in them, and buttons sewed to the 
ribbon strap. Ribbon should also be run 
through the hem to be used for drawing 
up the top of the chemise. The lower 
edge of the chemise should be rolled. as 
shown in Fig. 3, illustration A, and then 


Fig. 3 
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Patterns for 
each piece of 
thz two-piece 
set arz 30€ 
eacir, for each 
piece of the 
three-piece 
set, 25¢. Or- 
der gowns 
and chemises 
by bust mea- 
surement, 
drawers, hip 
measure- 
ment. Good 
Housekcep- 
ing Pat- 
tern Service 


the narrow lace should be overhanded to 
it (Fig. 3, B). 

Seam the lower edges of the strap and 
the sides of the drawers. Cut a bias 
facing 34 inch wide and stitch it to the right 
side of the top of the drawers; turn it to 
the wrong side, and hem to the drawers to 
form a casing through which an elastic 
may be run. Roll the lower edges of the 
drawers and overhand the lace to them 
(Fig. 3, A and B). 

Seam the sides of the nightgown; face 
the neck either with a bias or a fitted facing 
(cut the latter with the same grain of the 
material as the neck of the gown). The 
edge of this facing should be finished the 
same as the hem on the chemise, and the 
lace whipped to its outer edge. The edges 
of the armholes should be rolled and the 
lace overhanded to them (Fig. 3). 


Two-piece Set 

Seam the sides of*the chemise and the 
center back seam. Lay the fulness at the 
end of the center back seam in an inverted 
plait and hem the top of the plait to the 
chemise; then back-stitch across the plait 
14 inch below the hemming to hold the 
plait flat. Next, tuck the top and bottom 
of chemise. Run all thread tucks on the 
lines of tracing, being careful to 
end them in a fine point at the 
tops of the curves. Hemstitch 
(Fig. 6, April lesson) where indi- 
cated at the top if this type ol 
decoration is to be used. Roll 
the top edge and overhand the 
lace to it (Fig. 3). The lower 
edge may. be finished with « nat- 
row hem, or rolled and _ lace 
whipped to it. The buttons 
should be sewed to the longer 
strap for the lower part of the 
chemise and this strap sewed to 
the back of the chemise. Button- 
holes should be made in the short 
strap (Continued on page 12! 
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Everything the Baby May Need, With 
Springtime Frocks and Hats 


Vasily becoming to little tots, these hats will 
be made to order in sizes 20 to 23 inches. 
Checked gingham trims the one above, $2.75. 
The other is hand-embroidered in black, $3.25 


Lilile girls from 2 to 5 years will delight 
in these bloomer frocks. Left, white lawn 
figured in blue or lavender, $3.10; center, 
blue or pink chambray, hand-finished, $4.50 


Prices of articles 
shown below, 
from left to right: 
worsted sacque, 
$1.50: flannel- 
elle wrapper, 
75¢: stockinette 
gown, drawslring 
at bottom, 85c: 
nainsook slip, 
hand-made, 
$1.25: nainsook 
slip, hand-em- 
broidered, $2.10: 
bootees, joc a 
pair: hand-em- 
broidered bib, 55¢ 


A NEW WARDROBE FOR BABY, OR A WARDROBE 
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Girls 


For baby’s first real journey comes this 
altractive coat of white cashmere, hand- 
embroidered and scalloped, and lined with china 
silk, $7.50. The crépe de Chine cap is $2.25 


Bloomer frock, bdow, of blue or pink pop- 
lin, hemstitched in black, $2.85. To pur- 
chase arlicles shown on this page, send 
check or money-order to Good Housekeeping 


From right to 
left, prices of ar- 
ticles below are: 
nainsook skirt, 
hand -scalloped, 
$1.75: silk and 
wool shirt, $1.10: 
flannel skirt, 
hand-scalloped 
and feather-stitch- 
ed, $2.25: hand- 
embroidered 
linen pillow slip, 
$1.75: silk slip, 
$1.10: pillow, 
o5¢: cashmere 
wrapper, $3.35 


THE BABY’S LAYETTE 


FOR THE NEW BABY, IS EASILY PLANNED BY 
FOLLOWING THE SUGGESTIONS GIVEN IN 
FOLIO JUST PREPARED, ‘*THE BABY’S LAYETTE,”’ 


A 


WHICH ALSO GIVES PLANS FOR FURNISHING 
THE NURSERY. THIS FOLIO WILL BE SENT UPON 
RECEIPT OF 15c IN STAMPS, ADDRESSED 
TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING SHOPPING SERVICE 
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Typical of the 
new mode is the 
coat (shown in 
wo views at cen- 
ter) of twill lined. : 
with silk. In all 
black; tan with 
navy collar and 
cuffs, braided 
with black son- 
tache; or navy 
blue with tan 
collar and cuffs 
braided in black, 
and in sizes 
14 lo 44, $49.50 









For street wear 
this coat-dress of 
crépe silk sil- 
houelte (right) 
trimmed with 
soutache braid 
in the same 
color, is very 
smart. In tan 
cr navy, 36 to 
42, $29.50 
Press of crépe 
printed in an 
Egyptian design 
(extreme right), 
34 to 38, $25 
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: Jacquette blouse of Canton crépe printed in an RIDES and girl graduates are the Costume slip (below) of white satine, in 7 ‘ 
i Egyptian design (gray and orange; tan and center of interest this month, and sizes 34 to 44 bust measurement, $2.95; of pod 
: cope n; white with grcen, red, or gold) 34 to H, for them the shops are filled with radium: silk, in while, flesh, navy, or black, earls 
iB $12.75. Worn with tt is a plaited crépe dé alluring displays of frocks and accessories. %6.95. Also shown is one of the new printed fs 
& Chine skirt, tan, navy, gray, white, $12.75 in tonekcs Uieatontall ou the opposite page handkerchiefs with suede wrist-strap, $1 pti 
2 s : < : wn 
} are lovely in their simplicity. The young In m 
4 girl will find them eminently suited not beige, 
2 only to graduation, but also for informe SIZES 
i dances or dinners during the summer. 
: To wear with these dresses, the costume 
; slip may be of satine or of radium silk, 
in the simple style shown at right. The Cotte 
f puzzling question of what to give for a 
e graduation gifts is solved by the group of work, 
: dainty trifles shown on the opposite page. In wl] 
: Paris sponsored the amusing fad of wearing $26.50 
H a gayly patterned handkerchief tucked into treme 
§ a wrist strap (shown in sketch at right), trimm 
; and these also make most acceptable gifts. = 
elg: +f 





Some excellent street dresses and a wrap 
are shown on this page. Worn with a 
plaited skirt, the smart jacquette blouse, 
shown at left, makes an effective dress. 
Dresses of printed crépe or silk, like that 
shown above, will be much worn this 
summer. A very smart example of the 
new, wrap-around coat is shown in two 
views above. To purchase any of tke 
models shown on these two pages, send 
check or money-order, stating articles 
desired, size, and color, to Good House- 
keeping Shopping Service, New York. 
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The simplicity of the voile 
dress above makes it most 
appropriate for the young 
girl’s graduation frock. It 
is trimmed with hand- 
drawn work and embroidery. 
In maize, copenhagen blue, 
beige, rose, or white, and 
sizes 14 10 20 years, $12.75 


Crépe de Chine, with hand- 
hemstitching and drawn 
work, makes the dress at right. 
In white or green, 14 to 20, 
$26.50. The dress at ex- 
treme right is of fine voile 
rimmed with hand-drawn 
work. In maize, blue, rose, 
beige, or white, 141020, $19.75 


Simplicity is the Keynote 


These Graduation Frocks 


Necklace of Oriental pearls (below) 16 in. 
long, $6; imitation jade, 32-inch necklace, 
$5; sterling silver purse mirror, $10.95; white- 
gold wrist-watch, 17-jewel movement, $32 


Figured silk purse, striped in white, blue, 
or gold, $5; geld pencil, $7.95; pearl hatpin, 
$1; hatpin with green stenes and brilliants, 
$2.95; silver gilt and enamel vanity case, $8.95 


Most charming is the dress 
above, of fine voile, with 
front of skirt and inserts on 
sleeves tucked and hem- 
stitched. A ribbon rosette, 
with streamers, is posed on 
the narrow belt. In sizes 
14 to 20, white, coral, gold, 
sky blue, or helio, $18.50 


The models shown on these 
two pages represent excel- 
lent values. We will gladly 
purchase any of them for 
you upon receipt of check or 
money-order. State article 
desired, size and color, and 
address Good Housekeeping 
Shopping Service, New York 
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Love Wins—Heather decides to stay— 


Under 





A Vhousand Eyes 


By Florence Bingham Livingston 


HE drawn shades in Clif Stanleigh’s 
store had all the effect of an active 
event. Innumerable conferences 
were held on Railroad Street 

and Lower Main, but they were based 
chiefly upon speculation. The general 
opinion was that Clif was close to bank- 
ruptcy. The sheriff was given ample 
opportunity to disclose any forewarnings 
that might have come his way, but he 
covered his total ignorance with a lofty 
reticence—unsatisfactory and at the same 
time a stimulus to suspicion. Clif and his 
clerk, Tom Davis, were seen to go in and 
out of the store, but when intercepted 
they were less than communicative. They 
were walled about with a reserve that not 
even skilful Hampton could penetrate. 

Discussion on Bean Brothers’ bench 
rece:ved a tremendous impetus from this 
very reserve. These last warm days of 
October were precious ones to the co- 
sitters, who would soon be obliged to hold 
their sessions around the rusty stove inside 
Bean Brothers’ Grocery. 

““*Nother feller gone to smash!’ com- 
mented Mr. Ezra Sykes, night watchman 
at the foundry, jerking an eloquent thumb 
over his shoulder in the general direction 
of the Stanleigh store. “I tell you, gen- 
tlemun, a feller’s gotta have push. The 
times is bustlin’, and any feller that wants 
to keep his head above water, he’s gotta 
hustle and bustle with ’em.” 

Mr. Jonas Dake, the blacksmith, re- 
moved his pipe, contemplated the bowl 
with a gloomy eye, and nodded his bullet 
head lugubriously. ‘“Ye-uh, Ezry, you 
said it that time. I can ’member when a 
feller didn’t have to hustle way he does 
now, but, I gorry, the world’s a-whirlin’ 
faster and faster. Times ain’t what they 
was once; I snum, they sure ain’t.” 

“You betcha they ain’t.” Ezra took 
up this sentiment explosively. ‘‘Nowa- 
days a feller’s gotta look sharp or some- 
Lody’ll get his eyeteeth away from him.” 

“Same time,” drawled Selah Flinker, the 
town ‘‘dickerer,” who shocked Hampton 
continually by wanting to move from one 
house to another, “‘same time I’m sorry for 
Clif. Guess he didn’t have it in him, but 
you unnerstand—” 

“Oh, we unnerstand,” interrupted Ezra 
jealously. ‘“Too bad, all right, but it’ll 
work out. Mark my words, it’ll work out. 
It’s an ill wind that blows nobody any 
good.” 

“And furthermore,” 
Dake, “every dog has his day.’ 

“Ye-uh, that’s it exactly, Jone,” encour- 
aged Mr. Sykes, slapping a denim knee in 
earnest corroboration. ‘Every dog has 
his day—and then it’s some other dog. 
apeey = moe: to this than we’ve hearn yet. 
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Clif’s close-mouthed, and he ain’t sayin’ 
all he could, but it’ll come out. Mark my 
words, it’ll come out. Still water runs 
deep. And [I tell you, gentlemun, you 
never can tell how far a frog can jump by 
the way he looks.” 

Mr. Dake, momentarily overcome by 
the powerful truth in his friend’s remarks, 
presently rallied and threw a random 
contribution into the symposium. ‘‘Ain’t 
none so blind as them that won’t see.”’ 

The thinkers pulled at their pipes during 
a moment of silence, while they digested 
the heavy material which their mental 
picnic had yielded. 

Mr. Dake was the first to resume con- 
versation. “Sam Hillock—say, I seen 
Sam ’s mornin’.” 

“Didja?” prompted Selah Flinker, hop- 
ing much. 

“?S mornin’,” repeated Mr. Dake. 
“Sam said he’d had a card from Lote 
Joselyn—dated Boston.” 

Mr. Sykes straightened alertly. ‘What 
kind of a honeymoon’s Lote a-havin’?” 

“Slick, Ezry. Sam, he says he’d be 
shamed to be as happy on a post-card as 
Lote was. They’re a-stoppin’ to a swell 
hotel, but they ain’t goin’ to be gone but 
a week.” 

Mr. Sykes fortified himself with a long 
draw at his pipe. “Queer old coot! I 
could tell you somep’n I bet you don’t 
know. ’Tain’t gen Tally known. But jest 
between us, Culy she played an awful joke 
on Lote.” 

“How’s that? Go on, Ezry,” urged the 
bench with tingling eagerness. 

“Well, you know everybody’s thought as 
how Culy was plumb desp’rate. But if 
you'll b’lieve it, gentlemun, after Lote was 
ready to buy her a ring and to tell every- 
body how lucky he was to get her and all 
that dope ’bout bein’ so favored, why, 
then Culy,she up and balked ’bout marryin’ 
him.” 

“No!” breathed the bench. 
say, Ezry!” 

“T do say,” triumphed Mr. Sykes. 
“Infumation happened to come my way. 
Seems Culy never’d thought a thing ’bout 
her house, how she’d have to give it up 
and go to live at Lote’s. ’Course that old 
Lym Leathers place has been in the fam’ly 
for generations, and Culy, she thinks alot 
of her fam’ly, so when it come to a show- 
down, she said she wouldn’t leave. She 
said her ancestors had stayed by her, and 
she was goin’ to stay by her ancestors. 
She was for passin’ up the hull idee of 
matrymony. Lote, he near threw a fit.” 





“You don’t 


“Gosh, Ezry!” murmured the bench. 
“Ain’t goin’ to stop there, be you?” 

“Jist for nother breath,” explained Mr, 
Sykes facetiously. ‘They thrashed it out 
for a coupla days, and finally Lote, he 
promised to fix up the place so it’d be a 
credit, and they’re goin’ to rent it.” 

“By gol!’ commented the astounded 
Mr. Dake. “Seems kinda wild, don’t it, 
to hold on to a house you don’t live in? 
Lote, I guess he was hard hit, all right. 
Still, mebbe they’ll get as much as eight 
or nine dollars.a month.” 

Mr. Sykes lifted a bony hand and 
dropped it in a gesture of high disdain. 
“Lote’s fair made a spectacle of himself, 
makin’ sech a fuss over Culy—as if he 
hadn’t but jest found out she lived here. 
Me, what I says is, ain’t no use losin’ your 
spine just ’cause you decide to go and get 
matried.” 

For two days and the greater part of 
two nights Clif Stanleigh and his clerk 
had worked industriously behind the drawn 
shades, packing small articles of stock 
into large boxes, tying garments into 
bundles, dumping miscellanies into clothes 
baskets. It was the beginning of a des- 
perate move. 

For months Clif had been contemplating 
the closing out of his store. Now that 
Ward was on the road to success, it would 
be only a short time till he could help 
Mason through college, and this would 
relieve Clif of the responsibility of both 
brothers. He was therefore comparatively 
free to take a chance, and he had decided 
to take that chance as a possible means 
of redeeming the farm. He had little 
hgpe that Ward would be able to help him 
there; in fact, he had withheld details, so 
that Ward knew only in a large way that 
the period of redemption would expire 
sometime before the New Year. He had 
felt that Ward must not be worried at 
this critical time in his career. 

Curbing his pride, Clif had gone to 
Wylie Chamberlain and asked the privi- 
lege of giving a thirty-day note, with a 
quit-claim deed in escrow to be delivered 
upon default in payment of the note. 
But Wylie had absolutely refused any 
quarter. 

The train that took Henry Nye out of 
town brought Clif a letter from a merchant 
in the next county, with whom he had been 
in correspondence. The merchant said in 
this letter that he was willing to com- 
bine with Clif as the latter had suggested. 
He would give over part of his store to the 
best of Clif’s stock, and for an agreed 
commission would cooperate with him in 4 
tremendous sale for the rural trade. The 
driving points in the advertising were t 
be the sacrifice prices on what was 











OW can you laugh at me!” said Heather. Clif’s voice changed. “I’m not laughing at you, 
Heather; I’m loving you.” She did not move. In the mellow light of the moon her face was 
very young and sweetly wistful, her mouth touched by the melancholy her self-blame had aroused 
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72 
practically a bankrupt stock, and the fact 
that the stock came from a distance. 

Clif determined to go. A quick sale 
might enable him even yet to redeem the 
farm. He empowered the bank to act 
for him in case he could get a remittance 
back. Then he telephoned to Loopville 
for a van larger than Hampton afforded. 

When Clif and his clerk and his stock 
were seen to leave the Valley by means of 
the Loopville van, the speculation about 
his affairs was given a new turn, but the 
most cheerful opinion seemed to be that 
Clifton Stanleigh was sneaking away on 
some visionary impulse. 

He had been gone two days when 
Heather Davenway went to Wylie in his 
behalf, but it was not until she reached 
home again that she knew where he had 
gone. Mrs. Davenway had been in his 
confidence from the first, but she had not 
mentioned Clif since Heather had opposed 
her helping him. 

When the girl walked into the sitting- 
room, Mrs. Davenway knew at once that 
something portentous had happened. 
Compassion leaped into her expression, 
but she said nothing. 

“Where is Clif, mother?” Heather’s 
voice was strained and unconsciously 
imperative. 

Mrs. Davenway told her. 

“T want you to telegraph him,” Heather 
went on. “Tell him—in your name— 
that the mortgage has been paid. Will 
you?” 

Mrs. Davenway held her amazement in 
check. “Yes, certainly,” she said quietly. 

Her fine eyes dropped from Heather’s 
face to her ungloved hand, on which the 
splendid ring no longer sparkled, and 
she knew the price that the girl had 
paid. 

She rose softly and took Heather into 
her arms. At the touch of this wordless 
love, Heather’s tension broke, and with it 
the constraint of the last few days. She 
buried her head on her mother’s breast, 
just as she had three months before when 
she had come back to a crisis that now 
seemed to her insignificant compared with 
the one which she had worked up for hérself. 

“Mother,” she said 
brokenly, “you—you ————— 
are a darling.” 
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N that moment of | 
communion Heather 
and her mother swung } 

back to their former 
deep understanding, but 
it was day’s before they 
took up any of the de- 
tails that raced pain- 
fully again and again 
through Heather’s mind. 
With unspoken wonder 
she felt the relief that 
underlay Mrs. Daven- 
way’s tenderness. Her 
mother was glad! She 
had never been wholly 
pleased with the en- 
gagement. How long 
had she foreseen the es- 
sential inharmony to 
which her daughter had 
pledged herself? 

“Ts it possible,’ Hea- || 


Under a Thousand Eyes 


she sees further ahead and deeper down 
than I can?’ 

It was a disconcerting thought, because 
if it were true, wherein lay this advantage 
that she had felt her training and widened 
experience had given her? She had come 
home convinced that she had lifted herself 
out of the narrowness of her heredity into a 
sounder judgment and a sharpened per- 
spicacity, which would guide her in all 
vital matters. Well, this had certainly 
been a vital matter, and yet it was only 
after plunging and miserably vacillating 
that she had come out into a decision 
which represented her real self, whereas 
her mother, who had had none of this 
training, none of these wider experiences— 
her mother had seen from the very first. 

Something of this puzzle came to 
Heather’s lips one afternoon, as she helped 
with the week’s mending’ 

“How,” she broke out, “how could I 
have been so mistaken in myself?” 

Mrs. Davenway’s troubled eyes held 
hers for a moment in yearning affection. 
“Dearest child, it’s your impulsiveness.” 

Heather was astounded. She caught 
her breath as under a dash of cold water. 
“Tmpulsiveness!” she gasped out. “Do 
you think I’m impulsive? J?” 

“T think,” said Mrs. Davenway slowly, 
“that you have the most impulsive nature 
I have ever known. It frightens me some- 
times, darling. I’m so afraid—I have 
been so afraid—that you might rush into 
some terrible mistake, because you don’t 
stop long enough to think.” 

Heather’s hands droppéd on her work. 
She sat staring at her mother in the deepest 
stupefaction. 

Mrs. Davenway went on sadly. “The 
thing that makes me feel worst is, you 
got it from me. The Davenways were 
always slow to act, but I—I used to be 
terribly impulsive when I was a girl, 
although not half so much so as you are, 
dear. I presume that it’s hard for you to 
realize it in me, because I’ve conquered a 
great deal of it.” 

Heather continued to stare, her breath 
coming quickly. Surely this was a rever- 
sal of their real attributes. All summer she 


had been silently criticizing her mother for 
acting on naive and unconsidered impulses 
and had been self-assured that every action 
of her own had been sanctioned by ration. 
ality. And yet her mother believed— 

“T don’t see how you can think I’m 
impulsive, mother,” she expostulated at 
length. “It’s true that I made an awful 
blunder, but really it was because I didn’t 
know all the facts. Why, I do reason 
things out. That’s what I’ve trained my- 
self to do. I make it a rule never to act 
until I feel sure—dead sure.” 

Mrs. Davenway smiled and shook her 
head. ‘‘My dear, don’t you know that 
sureness is a feeling and not a mental 
process? People who think are rarely sure, 
but impulsive people are always sure—at 
the time. They act on the moment’s con- 
viction, and they can’t wait to test out 
their emotion by the reflection that might 
save them.” 

“Oh, mother, you can’t be right about 
me. I’d hate to think I was impulsive— 
it’s so disorganized! It’s strange that I’ve 
given you that impression, but you don’t 
realize how much I think things over. 
Why, I couldn’t possibly be impulsive 
without knowing it myself.” 

“Dear Heather, people don’t generally 
recognize it unless somebody tells them, 
It’s the most deceptive quality there is. 
Your feelings sweep you along with such a 
rush that you’re positive your brain must 
have set them in motion. But don’t look 
so miserable over it. If you only realize 
where your danger is, you'll be able to con- 
quer it in the course of time.” 

Heather made no further defence, but 
these things stayed in her mind and fre- 
quently recurred in the days that followed. 

She dreaded now to meet the towns- 
people. She felt sensitive about the inevi- 
table discussion of her concerns, the more 
sensitive because she was blaming herself 
severely. She could not yet see how it had 
all happened. Certainly she had _ not 
really been in love, else she would not now 
feel so free, so relieved, so thankful. 

Undoubtedly she had been led away by 
aspirations that she had not recognized as 
motives. Jn these last few vears of contact 

with city luxury and 








By Ruth Wright Kauffman 


Oh, it’s spring once more in France, and it’s spring in gay Algiers, 
And it’s spring along the happy Appian Way; 

There are cherries in Japan, and the thrushes’ joy and tears 
Pipe for England, ‘“There is nowhere such a day!” 


How the call rings clear, commanding: ‘‘Hurry over, sail afar 
To the date-tree and the banyan’s dim domain; | 
To the Yangtze and the Yalu, where the bell-topped temples are; 
And remember there are castles left in Spain!” 


But I hear a whisper steady, blowing down my own home-stream, 
Full of all the glad romance I used to know: 
“Leave the lands beyond to others; 
Our wee woodfolk are your brothers; 
And the earth is bursting treasure!” So I go. 


When the wander-urge is on me, there are never bonds that hold; 
When the summons comes, it never comes in vain; 
But the foreign trails are either far too new or far too old— 
| Give me April in my native woods again! 
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—— — culture and opportuni- 
| ties, she had developed 


The Vagabond at Home | 


a longing to have them 
for herself. Wylie 
Chamberlain had been 
the concrete promise of 
those things, and she 
|| had sincerely liked him. 
But it was monstrous 
that they should have 
formed a_ calculating 
| partnership for the pur- 
suit of surroundings and 
ambitions, and that 
they should have used a 
thin congeniality as the 
sanctification of what 
|| now proved to have 
been their purpose. She 
shriveled with self- 
hatred that she could 
unwittingly have an- 
swered the hollow bells 
of ambition without re- 
gard to the path she 
would tread to reach 
| them. 


| She recalled the 


. (Continued on page 174) 
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HE great doors 
of Carnegie 
Hall stood open 
wide, while the 
vast crowd surged 
through to take their 
places before the first 
note should sound. It 
might have been a 
Symphony night, 
when every seat is 
taken, and the dis- 
appointed wait _ rest- 
lessly before the doors. 
It might have been a 
wonderful singer, or a 
violinist, to draw those 
multitudes front their 
homes in search of 
golden dreams to color 
all the dulness of their 
lives. But instead it 
was something new, 
something that had 
never filled that 
mighty hall before—a 
harpist, perhaps the 
greatest harpist in the 
world—Alberto Salvi. 
Only a boy he 
seemed as he came to 
the front of that great 
stage, where the gold- 
en harp awaited him, 
—only a boy with the 
sunshine and the smile 
of Italy in his eyes. There was a hush, a 
moment of expectation. And then came 
music—music such as few in this genera- 
tion had ever heard. Melodies that lifted 
and swung in great waves of feeling like 
the rise and swell of an ocean tide. “Les 
Follets’—mist and dew of a summer’s 
night, while the witch-fires gleamed and 
paled in the soft dusk. A Chopin noc- 
turne—with all the poignant melancholy 
and heartbreak of the master in every 
luminous cadence. A Norsk folk-song— 
color and sparkle and madness, like those 
Mysterious rays that play like magic 
fountains far up toward the pole 
The audience was on its feet, amazed, 
bewildered, begging with the sound of a 
thousand palms on palms for more of this 
unknown music. Who knew that a harp 
could play like this? Who had dreamed 







that a harpist, with his stock arpeggios 
and hackneyed ripples of cloying sweet- 
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ness, could hold an audience spellbound 
for an evening long? Why, the harp was 
an instrument for orchestras, or for 
accompaniments, or at most for sharing a 
concert with a singer or a violinist, and 
harp music was of one kind, not those 
great outpourings from the four corners 
of the world of melody. 

Once in a generation it happens—a great 
master comes to lift the harp again to 
that lofty place where it has belonged since 
the earliest dawn of history in the world. 
And in the meantime the people wait. 
Love of the harp is in the blood of every 
one of us, and it needs only the touch of a 
great master to rouse that love to flame. 

Why, there were harps when the world 
was young—when David sang to Saul and 
calmed the brooding melancholy of his 
fevered brain. There were great, stand- 
ing harps in the frescoes of Rameses, three 
thousand vears ago. There were harps, 
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Alberto 
Salvi 
Restores 
The Ftarp 
to Fligh 
Estate 


cunningly ornamented 
with gold and carving, 
brought from the open 
tomb of Tut-ankh- 
amen just the other 
day. There were harps 
in Greece and harps 
in Rome, where blind 
Homer formed his he- 
roic strophes to their 
music, and far back in 
mythology Orpheus 
bewitched the beasts 
with his magic strains. 
There were harps in 
the age of King Ar- 
thur, when the bards 
wandered through 
the country singing all 
the way, and rough 
knights and their fair 
ladies gathered about 
the fire to listen all 
night long to the harp- 
ist and his songs of 
long ago. Will you 
ever forget the “Lay 
of the Last Minstrel,” 
and the thrill that 
even the written de- 
scription of those fiery 
strains gave you? The 
harp was a_ sacred 
a possession then, hand- 
i ar ed down from father 
to son. No one could 
seize it for debt; it stood apart from the 
world, with the things of the spirit. 

And now Alberto Salvi has come to give 
us that thrill for ourselves, to write his 
name in the list of immortal masters of 
the harp, perhaps a little higher than all 
the rest. For. he plays—perhaps no one 
has ever played as he can play! Never 
was there a speed like his, speed that 
sends bursts of golden notes tossing like 
windswept sparks against the background 
of the night. Never was there such bril- 
liancy, brilliancy that wears. technique 
as a hand wears the skin it is molded in, 
and reaches far beyond to a sparkle and 
life Ohly within the grasp of youth itself, 
youth inhercnt in the soul. 

It all began in Italy, with the greatest 
moment in all Alberto Salvi’s life, the 
Italy of twenty years ago, when as a little 
boy he played in the shop of his father, 
the harp-maker, (Continued on page 166) 
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A cabinet well stocked with staples offers first aid to the young housewife 


Stepping-Stones to Good Cookery 


The Institute Helps the Young Housewife 


By Dorothy 


HERE will always be young housewives who are 

born cooks. 

housewives, for in some hidden, intuitive way, 

they not only sense, but master as well, the 
cookery problems which every young housewife is bound 
to meet. They are at once the envy and despair of 
those who are not born cooks. 

And those of us who are not born cooks might just as 
well make up our minds to let those who are go on their 
way. But we need not be discouraged, and we need 
not believe for a minute the annoying old adage which 
proclaims that good cooks are born, not made. For 
every new housewife should know that she can learn to 
plan, market, and prepare her meals perfectly, if she 
approaches her task in the same up-to-date, practical 
way in which she is now mastering every other phase of 
her housekeeping. 

Part of the young housewife’s success in planning and 
cooking meals for her family of two depends upon the 
manner in which she has equipped her kitchen cabinet 
or pantry shelves with standard staples. For what can 
be more nerve-racking or disastrous than one’s attempt 
to cook with only an inadequate supply of those necessary 
food staples at hand! The days when Mother Hubbard 
had upon her cupboard shelves a scanty, motley array of 
spices and seasonings have lang since passed, and the 
modern housewife should boast of a neat array of those 
which her daily cooking demands. Individual likes and 


They might be called inspirational , 


B. Marsh 


dislikes must always be considered in the selection of such 
staples, but we wish that every new cook would revoke 
the old idea of buying only salt and pepper, with per- 
haps a can of paprika, to the exclusion of every other 
spice or condiment which might supply piquancy to her 
meals. Upon seasonings and flavorings rests the whole 
structure of good cookery. For this reason, in the list 
which we have pre ~ ired for equipping the staple shelves, 
we have included a variety of spices and condiments 
which we feel will help to add that never-to-be-forgotten 
flavor to food cookery. 

The following list is at least a “starter’’ and should 
assist the new housewife in stocking her staple shelves 
for the first time. The quantities are selected for a 
family of two and may be varied as desired: 2-pound 
bag cooking salt, 1 box table salt, 2-ounce can white 
pepper, 2-ounce can paprika, 2-ounce can ground cinna- 
mon; 2-ounce can ground allspice, 2-ounce can ground 
cloves, 2-ounce can ground ginger, 2-ounce can ground 
nutmeg, 2-ounce can ground mace, 3-ounce bottle celery 
salt, 1'4-ounce package onion salt, 1 ounce whole cloves, 
1z ounce bay leaves, 2 ounces dried mustard, 4-ounce 
bottle curry powder, 2-ounce can cayenne pepper, 
14-ounce package leaf marjoram, 14-ounce package leaf 
savory, '%-ounce package leaf thyme, !3-ounce package 
sage, 14 pound célery seed, ’%-pound can baking-powder, 
14-pound package cream of tartar, 14 pound baking 
soda, 1-pound package corn-starch, 1 package tapioca, 
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I pound rice, 14 pound cocoa, 4 pound 
baking chocolate, 1 quart bottle vinegar, 
1 package granulated gelatin, 2-pound can 
molasses, 1 pound confectioners’ sugar, 1 
pound brown sugar, 2-pound box lump 
sugar, 5 pounds granulated sugar, 1 pound 
seeded raisins, 4-pound package maca- 
roni, 14 pound extra choice tea, 34 
pound choice tea, 3 lemons, 2-ounce 
bottle vanilla, 2-ounce bottle lemon ex- 
tract, 3 pounds pastry flour, 334 pounds 
bread flour, 2-pound package corn-meal, 
1 pound coffee beans, 1 pound shorten- 
ing, 2 pint cans cooking oil, small tin 
box saltines, small can evaporated milk 
or 1 small can powdered milk, small 
carton cracker meal, 8-ounce can pimien- 
toes, 1 dozen bouillon cubes, small 
bottle Worcestershire sauce, 8-ounce bot- 
tle tomato catchup, 14-pound package 
coconut. 

Each housewife will probably wish to 
add other staples to the above list or omit 
some of those given. Potatoes are not 
included, as the weekly menu will deter- 
mine the amount to be purchased. Of 
course, it is not necessary to buy all the 
listed staples the first week. Select those 
staples which will be needed for the first 
week’s menus and then add to the original 
supply until a well-stocked shelf is the 
result. After the shelf is fully equipped, 
make it an unbreakable rule to replenish 
it immediately when necessary. Other- 
wise, just the staple you may be counting 
on is among those missing. In addition to 
the above store of staples, the wise young 
housewife will boast of a small emergency 
shelf to be drawn upon for her unexpected 
bridge party spread, teas, etc. Such a 
shelf should include canned fruits, vege- 
tables, meat, fish, soups, and such pre- 
pared products as might well fit into an 
emergency shelf. 

Armed with a well-stocked kitchen cabi- 
net or pantry shelf, the young housewife is 
ready for her weekly menu-planning, 
marketing, and cooking. Plan all menus 
one week ahead, doing it on Friday so that 
the major part of the marketing may be 
accomplished on Saturday for the following 
week. The supply of eggs, butter, milk, 
bacon, etc., de- 
pends upon the r 
amount used for 
breakfast and 
luncheon and 
should be kept 
in the refrigera- 
tor. Milk and 
eggs should be 
tightly covered 
and kept in the 
lowest compart- 
ment of the re- H 
frigerator or the 
one directly un- 
der the ice. 
Greens such as 
lettuce or celery 
should be care- 
fully washed 
when received 
from the mar- 
ket, tied in 
cheese-cloth, 
and placed in a 
cool part of the 
refrigerator to 
crisp. All fruits 
Should be 
washed and 


Hamburg Loaf 


Sunday 


Celery Soup 
Mashe 


d Pctatoes 


Creamed Green Peppers 


Romaine Salad 


Strawberry Shortcake 


Monday 


Quick Cucumber Soup 


Sliced Hamburg Loaf 


Creamed Potatoes 


Shredded String-Beans 


Steamed Custard 


Tomato Salad 


Tuesday 


Tomato Scup 


Savory Baked Sliced Ham 
Spinach garnished with Egg 


Lettuce Salad 
Coffee Souffié 


Fresh Strawberry Sauce 


Riced Potatoes 


Wednesday 


Veal Birds 


Baked Potatoes 


Baked Apples with Curry 
Buttered Asparagus on Toast 

Celery and Romaine Salad 
Hamburg Cream 


Thursday 
Cream of Asparagus Soup 
Lamb Chops with Green Peppers 


Endive Salad 


Stewed Rhubarb with Marshmallow Sauce 


Rice Timbales 
Buttered Carrot 


Crackers 


Friday 


Plain Cake 


S 


Paprika Cheese Balls 


Creole Fish Chowder 


Crackers 


Baking-Powder Biscuits 


Stuffed Egg and String-Bean Salad 
Individual Caramel Bread Puddings 


Foamy Sauce 


Saturday 


Cottage Pie with Potato Crust 
Baked Stuffed Onion 
Sliced Pineapple 
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Cucumber Salad 
Cinnamon Puffs 
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A clean and well-ordered refrigerator should be every housewife’s aim 
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carefully dried before placing in the re- 
frigerator. In fact, everything should be 
done to keep the refrigerator clean and 
sweet, with all food arranged in an orderly 
manner. 

The dinner menus on this page are 
planned with the young housewife’s family 
of two in mind. Several of the recipes 
called for in the menus are given, the pro- 
portions of ingredients being adapted to 
cooking for two. 

From Massachusetts comes a recipe for 
Quick Cucumber Soup. Pare one large 
cucumber and chop it fine. Combine with 
two tablespoonfuls of finely chopped onion, 
and add one cupful of seasoned potato 
water drained from previously boiled pota- 
toes. Cook until the cucumbers and 
onions are soft—about fifteen minutes. 
Heat one-half cupful of milk and add to the 
vegetable mixture, together with one table- 
spoonful of butter, a speck of pepper, 
and one-fourth teaspoonful of salt. Bring 
to the heating point and serve at once with 
chopped parsley sprinkled over the top. 

From New York comes a recipe for 
Baked Apples with Curry. Pare, core, 
and slice two large, tart apples. Butter a 
small baking-dish and arrange the apples 
in layers, sprinkling each layer with sugar 
and curry powder, using in all one and 
one-half teaspoonfuls of sugar, and three- 
fourths teaspoonful of curry. Dot the sur- 
face with one tablespoonful of butter, add 
one tablespoonful of water, cover, and 
bake slowly at 400° F. for one hour. 
Serve with pork, duck, or veal. 

From Illinois comes a recipe for Hamburg 
Cream. Measure one-fourth cupful of 
lemon juice to which add four tablespoon- 
fuls of granulated sugar and the beaten 
yolks of two eggs. Cook in the top of a 
double-boiler until thickened. Meanwhile 
beat two egg-whites until stiff and fold in 
the lemon mixture gradually and lightly. 
Serve cold with whipped cream on top or 
alone, as desired. 

From Illinois comes a recipe for Stewed 
Rhubarb with Marshmallow Sauce. Pre- 
pare enough rhubarb sauce for two people, 
sweetening it slightly. Meanwhile, melt 
four marshmallows in the top of 2 double- 
boiler, adding 
one-half table- 
spoonful of boil- 
ing water. Stir 
to a smooth 
paste; ther add 
the stiffly-beat- 
en white of one 
egg. Cool, and 
serve on the 
rhubarb. 

From Florida 
comes a recipe 
for Creole Fish 
Chowder. Cut 
one pound of 
cod or haddock 
in chunks, 
mince one-half a 
medium - sized 
onion, and pre- 
pare three- 
fourths cupful 
of sliced pota- 
toes. Put one 
tablespoonful of 
bacon cut in 
small pieces in 
(Continued 
on page 217) 
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Nursery 
Lunches 
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KNOW one young mother who insists 

that she can take any young child, 

no matter how pale, and equip it with 

cheeks as red as Baldwin apples, by 
the simple method of feeding it suitably; 
and it must be confessed that the three 
rosy-cheeked youngsters in her own nursery 
confirm her statement. Be that as it may, 
the feeding of the children is a serious 
problem to both physicians and mothers; 
and therefore the noon meal, being the 
most important, merits and _ requires 
thought, time, and an adequate knowledge 
of food elements and proper combinations; 
good cookery, as a matter of course. 

There is no more healthful and nutritious 
lunch for young children than a chop, a 
baked potato, a fresh vegetable, and a 
simple pudding, and I know of one three- 
year-old child of a physician who has a 
chop, a baked potato, and the heart of an 
onion for his regular lunch! But whatever 
we think of the disadvantage of this lack 
of variety, chops are perhaps too expensive 
to be furnished frequently as the main 
meat dish for two or three children in 
families where the purse is only of average 
depth. They may perhaps be afforded 
once a week, with an inexpensive vegetable 
and dessert to balance that day’s budget. 

A good soup makes an adequate and 
tempting weekly substantial — chicken, 
lamb, or beef broth, made as strong and 
as good as possible the day before needed, 
and cooled so that every particle of fat 
may be removed. By the way, when 
buying chops, insist on getting all the 
flank and trimmings—you pay for them— 
and save the chop bones after the meat has 
been cut from them. Cover all these odds 
with cold water, bring slowly to a boil, and 
simmer until the meat is very tender. 
Cool, remove the fat, and strain. Add to 
this broth a large enough variety of 
vegetables to make it nourishing and fairly 
thick, and water enough to allow for 
boiling away, and cook the vegetables 
and other ingredients in the broth; in 
this way you save the mineral salts, 
starches, etc., otherwise lost. 

To any of the above broths I should 
add slivered carrots and a little onion, a 
few peas, shredded string-beans, summer 
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squash, and the like in their season, and 
when within half an hour or so of being 
done, finely diced potato, broken-up 
macaroni or spaghetti, rice, tapioca, or 
barley—the latter should be added with 
the vegetables, as requiring long cooking. 
I frequently used the little macaroni letters 
when my children were small, as affording 
them great entertainment. Also get a set of 
small, fancv vegetable cutters, and occasion- 
ally cut the carrots, etc., with them; the 
children will always notice and admire 
them. Always save all the water—the 
quantity of which should be minimized as 
much as possible—in which vegetables are 
cooked to use instead of plain water in 
making soup for the children of the family. 
Children need a great deal of mineral salts 
at the teeth-building period, and some of 
it may be supplied in this way. If you 
want a little more of the meat element in 
the soup, add bits of chicken, lamb, or 
beef. With crisped whole wheat bread 
and a substantial dessert, an entirely 
adequate and nourishing meal is provided. 

The various cream soups—potato, celery, 
pea, and asparagus—also make a good 
main course for an occasional luncheon; 
omit the more stimulating condiments. 
With these serve a vegetable and a rather 
hearty dessert. The crisped bread re- 
ferred to above is tempting and very 
digestible. Shave from the loaf half- 
slices as thin as possible, spread them in 
a shallow pan, and let them crisp and golden 
“while you wait” (to avoid scorching) in 
the oven. This is also a delicious accom- 
paniment to the grown-ups’ soup course 
atdinner. Entire wheat or oatmeal bread, 
instead of that made of the refined white 
flour, should be served with butter, with 
the nursery lunch; do not remove the 
crusts. Do not, however, allow the chil- 
dren to “fill up” on bread, as they are 
sometimes disposed to do before disposing 
of their meat and vegetables, but ration 
them. I myself approve of letting chil- 





dren of three or four and over enjoy a bit 
of simple fruit jelly occasionally with their 
meat. They are always delighted with this 
addition, which I consider healthful as well 
as tempting. Balance the meal, in regard 
to sugar, when planning the dessert. 
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As a substitute for the expensive chop, 
allow them, once a week or so, a meat cake. 
Make this carefully, buying round steak, 
chopping it fine, making it into small, flat 
cakes, and broiling quickly and delicately 
until cooked, but rare. Salt it after 
broiling, butter lightly, and serve very hot. 
If carefully prepared, these are as nutri- 
tious and as enjoyable to most children as 
the most expensive steak. The juice 
should flow freely if they are made exactly 
right. 

Potatoes are better baked, but be sure 
that they are baked to a turn and not 
allowed to become soggy; a soggy potato 
is difficult of digestion as well as unap- 
petizing; scrape every bit possible from 
the skin to avoid losing the mineral salts; 
give the children a little good cream on 
their baked potatoes when you can. 
Mashed or riced potatoes are also good for 
them, and you will not mind the extra 
work in comparison with their delighted 
surprise if you occasionally mold mashed 
potato (leaving it rather dry and adding 
part of a beaten egg) into the form of little 
ducks or chickens—a perfectly easy thing 
to do—browning them slightly in a hot 
oven, and serving them on a sprig of 
parsley. A capricious appetite may some- 
times be stimulated in this or similar ways. 

It can not be too strongly urged that 
children should, as a matter of course, eat 
the vegetables which accompany their 
dinner. Also ration them—not too liber- 
ally—and see that, as a usual thing, every- 
thing on the plate is eaten, or else no 
dessert. It often noticeably hurts a child’s 
appetite if his plate is indiscriminately 
heaped. A second helping may be allowed 
if it is really desired and seems wise, if 
“firsts” are not too liberal. 

Vegetables for young children should be 
finely minced or made into a pureé, and 
delicately seasoned, with real butter added, 
even if butter substitutes must be used by 
the grown-ups of the family. Butter con- 
tains elements which the substitutes lack 
and which the children need. Occasionally 
a little thick cream may be used instead; 
this is delicious on certain vegetables— 
such as string-beans, carrots, etc. Cream 
sauce may (Continued on page 269) 
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RIPE is an excellent dish to 

serve when one is looking for 

something different. As an ar- 

ticle of diet, it has economy in 
its favor, and from this standpoint alone 
it is worth consideration. 

Tripe is of two varieties, honeycomb 
and plain. There is little if any differ- 
ence in the cooking qualities of the two 
varieties, but the honeycomb tripe, 
which sells for about five cents a pound 
more than the plain, is usually used for 
broiling. Its golden-brown combs present 
an attractive appearance on the serving 
platter. 

Tripe depends for its palatability upon 
generous seasoning. It should also be very 
tender. Although there is a divergence of 
opinion as to the length of time which tripe 
should be boiled before it is ready for use, 
we found that an hour was sufficient to 
make it tender enough for use in the recipes 
given. The tripe should be washed in 
three waters, and in the last it is advisable 
to place a teaspoonful of bicarbonate of 
soda. It should then be placed in 
a kettle and covered with boiling 
water. Do not salt the water in 
which the tripe is boiled. When it 
has boiled sufficiently, take it from 
the kettle and drain. Tripe con- 
tains and holds a considerable 
amount of water and should, there- 
fore, be allowed to dry as thoroughly 
as possible before use. 

Tripe dishes are excellent for 
luncheon, and when prepared in 
certain ways, make an appetizing 
breakfast dish. One of the simplest 
methods of preparing tripe is to 
pan-broil it. Prepare the tripe as 
suggested above; then cut it into 
suitably-sized pieces. Sprinkle with 
salt, pepper, and a dash of paprika. 
Place a piece of butter or fat in a 
skillet; when hot, place in it the 
tripe. Turn the pieces as when 
broiling steak. When done, place 
on a platter, dot with butter, and 
serve with lemon or with tartare 
sauce. Garnish with parsley. 

[ripe Sausage is a substantial 


Spread each strip of tripe with the 
Sausage mixture; then roll and fasten 
€ach one with two toothpicks 
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Tripe Sausage is a substantial dish 


dish. Boil two pounds of tripe in accord- 
ance with directions. In the meantime cut 
one-half of an onion in small pieces and 
sauté in one-half tablespoonful of butter. 
Mix one-half pound of sausage meat with 
two tablespoonfuls of chili sauce; add the 
onion and one and one-fourth teaspoonfuls 
of salt. Make into a paste-like mixture. 
Cut the tripe into strips about five inches 
long and three inches wide. Spread each 


strip with the sausage mixture, being care- 
ful not to place it too near the edges, roll 
tightly, and fasten with two toothpicks. 
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Dredge with cracker dust, dip in beaten 
egg, and cover again with cracker duct. 
Put the rolls in a frying basket and fry 
in deep fat at 360° F. until the rolls are a 
rich, golden brown. Serve on a platter 
garnished with chopped cabbage and 
pimientos. 

Tripe Roll is a delicious luncheon 
dish. Boil two pounds of tripe in one 
piece as directed. In the meantime, 
boil, mash, and season four large pota- 
toes. Add to them one tablespoonful of 
chopped onion, two cupfuls of soft bread- 
crumbs, one-half a green pepper chopped 
fine, one pimiento chopped fine, one tea- 
spoonful of salt, one-eighth teaspoonful of 
pepper, anda little paprika. Lay the tripe 
on a board and spread it with the mixture. 
Roll tightly and tie with a string. Roll in 
flour, then in vegetable oil, and again in 
flour. Lay six strips of bacon over the top 
and place in a roasting pan on a trivet. 
Bake for one hour at a temperature of 450° 
F. Cut the roll in slices for serving and 
cover with hot tomato sauce highly 
seasoned. 

To prepare Tripe and Mush- 
rooms en Casserole, boil one pound 
of honeycomb tripe for one hour. 
Mix together one-fourth cupful of 
mild vinegar and two tablespoon- 
fuls of olive oil. Cut the tripe, 
when boiled, into narrow strips 
about two inches in length and 
place them to soak in the vinegar 
and oil for one-half-hour. In the 
meantime, clean one pound of 
medium-sized mushrooms and slice 
; crosswise in rather thin slices. Heat 
“ four tablespoonfuls of olive oil in a 
§ skillet; add one teaspoonful of salt, 
one teaspoonful of lemon-juice, and 
one shallot cut very fine. When 
the shallot has slightly browned, 
add the mushrooms and cook for 
five minutes. Place in the top of a 
double-boiler one tablespoonful of 
the sauce in which the mushrooms 
were cooked. Add to it two table- 
spoonfuls of butterand one andone- 
half teaspoonfuls of salt. When the 
mixture (Continued on page 234) 


Put the rolls in a frying basket and 
fry in deep fat at 360° F. until 
the rolls are a rich, golden_brown 


















Always use standard measuring cups and 
spoons and make all measurements level 


OU perhaps have sturdy boys and 
girls who come in at night from work 
or play as hungry as bears, asking 
eagerly what you are preparing for 


dinner. Have you ever seen a look of keen 
disappointment spread over their glowing 
faces when you told them that stew was in 
order? ' If you have had that discomfiting 
experience, the next time you serve stew 
—and stews should be served frequently— 
watch that look quickly change to one 
of wonder and delight when you place 
on the table before them a piatter full of 
piping-hot, savory stew, temptingly dis- 
closing snowy dumpling islands, as light 
as a feather, which seem to invite and 
even challenge exploration. With this 
addition you will find that stews, instead 
of being an almost unwelcome dish, will 
become a real favorite, for it is indeed 
true that dumplings add as much to a stew 
as a delicious sauce adds to a pudding. 

The first step in making them is to 
measure carefully and sift together two 
cupfuls of sifted pastry flour, three tea- 
spoonfuls of baking-powder, and one-half 
teaspoonful of salt. Then add _ slowly, 
mixing thoroughly, enough thin cream or 
top milk to make a soft dough. The exact 
amount of liquid can not be given, as 
flours vary, but about three-fourths cupful 
will probably be needed. 

The procedure from this point may fol- 
low one of two lines, either one of which 
gives satisfactory results. The dough 


For light, fluffy 
dumplings, 
measure and 
sift together 
flour, baking- 
powder, and 
salt; then add 
milk to make 
a soft dough 








Dumplings Sure to Please 
The Brides Cookery Primer 





may be dropped by spoonfuls from the 
tip of a spoon into the boiling stew, as 
shown in the illustration. In doing this 
a second spoon proves helpful, not only in 
preventing burns which might occur from 
the liquid splashing as the dumplings drop, 
but also in the placing of the dumplings, 
for care should be taken to drop each one 
on a piece of meat or vegetable, if possible, 
in order that it may not become immersed 
in the liquid. The cooking should be done 
by steaming and not by boiling in the 
liquid. Now cover the stew kettle closely, 
and steam twelve minutes, taking care 
that the liquid is kept boiling gently 
during the entire period. 

If you prefer, instead of following this 
procedure, after having thoroughly blended 
the milk with the sifted flour mixture, toss 
the dough on a well-floured board. Then 
either roll or pat it out gently with the 
fingers to about one inch in thickness. Dip 
a biscuit-cutter of the desired size in flour, 
and with it cut out the dumplings. Place 
them close together in a well-buttered col- 
ander or steamer—or if you have neither 
one, a perforated tin pieplate may be used 
with equally good results. Place them 
either over a kettle of boiling water or the 
boiling stew, as may be convenient. Cover 
closely, and steam twelve minutes. 

Whichever method you desire to adopt, 
having placed the dumplings to cook, do 
not uncover the receptacle during the 
cooking, as this may cause them to fall, 
becoming soggy instead 
of light and delicate as 
they should be. At the 
end of twelve minutes, 
test the dumplings with 
a straw. If the straw 
comes out clean, they 
are sufficiently cooked 
and should be removed 
and served at once. 
Place them as a border 
around the platter, and 














All illustrations in this department are 
photographed by Bradley and Merril 


pour in the stew or dot the surface of the 
stew with them as preferred. 

For those who prefer a dumpling made 
with shortening, we suggest the following: 
Measure and sift together two cupfuls of 
pastry flour, three teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder, and one-half teaspoonful of salt. 
Add one tablespoonful of butter, working 
it in onieat “aaah two knives in a 
cutting motion or with the finger-tips. 
When the mixture resembles a coarse meal, 
add slowly, mixing well with a flexible 
spatula enough milk to make a soft dough, 
about three-fourths cupful. From this 
point the procedure is exactly the same as 
that follawed in the above recipe. 

When serving dumplings, remember 
that bread may be omitted from the 
menu, a point which may prove distinctly 
advantageous in case your bread supply 
should chance to run low. 

A lamb stew with vegetables, excellent 
served with dumplings, is made as follows: 
Cut in small pieces one pound of neck of 
lamb; roll in two tablespoonfuls of flour 
seasoned with one-half teaspoonful of salt 
and one-eighth teaspoonful of pepper. 
Brown in two tablespoonfuls of hot drip- 
pings, add one pound of string-beans and 
eight small carrots, both cut small, and 
cover with boiling water. Add two tea- 
spoonfuls of salt and one-fourth teaspoon- 
ful of pepper. Simmer until tender, 


thicken the liquid with two tablespoonfuls 
of flour, and serve with dumplings. 
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Drop the 
dumplings 
from the end 
of a spoon into 
the stew; cover 
closely, and 
‘ steam twelve 
f minutes; do 
j not uncover 
while cooking 
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ANY hostesses are inclined to 
look upon olives as a part of the 
silver service, the linen, the 
floral decorations, or the dinner 

service. That is, the olives are placed 
on the table at the time it is set for the first 
course. This often results in the olives 
lying in a shallow dish without brine for 
an hour or more before the guests are seated 
and the olives tasted—a great mistake, 
inasmuch as the olives naturally lose some 
of their soft piquancy by such exposure to 
the air. For this reason, a deeper dish, in 
which brine to cover the olives can be 
poured as well as bits of ice added, is 
advisable, thereby approximating the 
condition in which they are packed. And 
the hostess should see to it that the olives 
are the last thing to be placed on the table, 
only a few moments before the guests are 
summoned to the meal. 

It often happens that all the olives in a 
bottle are not used at one time. Those 
remaining can be kept in good condition 
by entirely covering them with the original 
brine, tightly corking the bottle, and 
storing them in a refrigerator or cold 
place. So, in opening all olive bottles, 
reserve the brine for use in keeping the 
ones left over. Some recipes call for 
stoned olives, and the best method of 
accomplishing this is as follows: 

With a small, sharp knife cut into the 
olive until the stone is reached; then begin 
to pare the stone, being careful not to 


break the flesh of the olive and to keep’ 


quite close to the stone. Carry the knife 
round and round in a spiral fashion until 
all the flesh has been removed from the 
Stone. The olive will curl back into its 


original form when the stone is released. 
Olives may be used in many ways, of 
which the following are some of the best: 
For Molded Olive Salad, break one six- 
ounce cake of cream cheese into pieces and 
mash to a paste with two tablespoonfuls 


Olives have been rated as delicacies ever since the earliest history of mankind 


Savor It with OLIVES 


Every Recipe Tested in the Department of Cookery 


of cream and one teaspoonful of butter. 
Season with one-eighth teaspoonful of 
paprika and add eight large, green olives 
pitted and finely chopped, two tablespoon- 
fuls of finely chopped pimientos, and one 
tablespoonful of finely-chopped parsley. 
Flavor with one-eighth teaspoonful of 
thyme and mix all together well. Press 
into a cold, wet mold and chill thoroughly. 
In serving, turn the salad from the mold 
and serve it whole on a bed of lettuce 
leaves or sliced and served on the lettuce 
leaf or on romaine. Mayonnaise to which 
a few finely-chopped, stuffed olives have 
been added should accompany the salad. 

For Olive Club Sandwiches, toast 
medium-thick slices of bread an even, 
golden brown. Butter them lightly and 
let cool a bit. Then spread with thick 
mayonnaise. On half of the slices place 
hearts of lettuce leaves, and cover with 
sliced, stuffed olives. On the remaining 
toast arrange slices of broiled bacon. Put 
together and garnish with watercress. 

For Green Olives and Pecan Salad, cut 
in quarters lengthwise one cupful of stuffed 
olives and three-fourths cupful of pecan 
meats. Add one cupful of finely-chopped 
celery and mix all together, moistening 
well with French dressing. Serve on 
lettuce leaves, garnishing each serving with 
finely-chopped parsley and a sprinkle of 
paprika. 

Spanish Sauce is particularly delightful 
with roast lamb, ducks, roast pork, steak, 
etc. Make a brown sauce by melting two 
tablespoonfuls of butter; then add two 
tablespoonfuls of flour while stirring con- 
stantly, and cook until smooth and 
bubbling. Add two cupfuls of bouillon 
made by dissolving two bouillon cubes in 
two cupfuls of hot water a little at a time, 
while stirring constantly. Cook until 
thick and smooth. Season with one- 
fourth teaspoonful each of pepper and 
paprika and add two tablespoonfuls of 
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chopped olives, four tablespoonfuls of 
chopped green pepper, four tablespoonfuls 
of chopped celery, and two tablespoonfuls 
of chopped pimiento. Serve on the meat 
desired. 

Stuffed Olives with Tomatoes. Slice 
small, round tomatoes of regular size in 
half-inch slices, slice hard-cooked eggs in 
quarter-inch slices, and stuffed olives as 
thickly as possible. Arrange six individ- 


‘ual beds of crisp watercress and on each 


bed arrange two slices of tomato; place 
one slice of hard-cooked egg on each slice 
of tomato and cover all with the sliced, 
stuffed olives, allowing four olives to each 
serving. Pour French dressing over all 
and serve cold. 

For Canapés of Olives, cut eight rounds 
of bread about two inches in diameter. 
Toast them lightly and spread with melted 
butter. Have ready a paste made by 
chopping six shrimps fine, and mashing 
till smooth with three tablespoonfuls of 
mayonnaise. Have ready also one-fourth 
cupful of stuffed olives chopped with eight 
capers. Over the toasted rounds spread 
the shrimp paste first, and then the 
chopped olive mixture. Serve at once. 

For Olives and Shrimps in Aspic, either 
canned or fresh-cooked shrimps may be 
used. Prepare two cupfuls of shrimps, 
removing the viscera and cutting into 
large pieces. Soften one and one-half 
tablespoonfuls of granulated gelatin in 
one-fourth cupful of cold water. Mean- 
while prepare one pint of highly seasoned 
clear consommé or chicken broth, and 
bring to the boiling-point. Add the soft- 
ened gelatin and stir until dissolved. 
Strain through a cloth and chill almost to 
the point of congealing. Wet a mold and 
arrange the jellied consommé in layers with 
the shrimp and sliced, stuffed olives, using 
one-half cupful of the latter. Have a 
layer of jellied consommé on top. Chill, 


unmold, and garnish with watercress. 
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looked at Matie’s blazing eyes and Mike’s blazing cheek. 
you and take me, and, by George, she slapped me!” 


pider’s Hind Legs 


Oliver 


The 


By Jennie 


ARYDEAR was picking over 
white beans for dinner. Skeezics 
was tied to the table leg to 
keep him from crawling into the 

fireplace. The rest of the family were out 
—Mother bringing home Mrs. Higbee’s 
wash; Jamie and Phillie fishing wood out 
of the river. Daddy was with the Spider. 

Marydear loved to pick over white beans 
that had colored ones mixed in. She had 
a quart can almost full—dark red beans; 
white, flicked with rose; brown, kissed 
with salmon; pink, with silver flecks. 
She used them to make patterns on the 


clean plank floor, stars and crosses and 
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whirligigs. She could make the alphabet 
and the ‘‘one, two, threes.”” Skeezics was 
great for beans, too, but he always managed 
to get them up his nose. Once there had 
been an awful time over a bean. 

Mother came home before the Boys did. 
She set a great, willow basket of frilly 
things in the yard and came in to feed 
Skeezics. With Marydear crowded close, 
watching every move from under her cloud 
of thistle-down curls, Mother put the beans 
to parboil on the back of the rickety cook- 
stove opposite the fireplace. White, soft, 
blue-eyed, Marydear was! Now and then 
she unclasped her tiny hands from behind 


Jim was immensely tickled. 


Mike enlightened him. “I was telling 
“Ho, ho!’ he roared. 


her back and dug a finger into the tear 
in her faded, pink apron. She did love 
to hear cloth zip. 
._ “Tut-tut,” smiled Mother. 
see if the Boys are coming.” 
Marydear ran. “Uh-uh!” She shook 
her curls severely. But in a minute more 
she sang out, “Here they are, Moth-er.” 
Adding largely, “You boys hurry up.” 
Jamie and Phillie caught and fastened 
the eye. They were dark, like Daddy, 
with even teeth that flashed like Mother’s. 
They were thin like Daddy, but their 
black curls were big and round like 
Mother’s chestnut ones. Their eyes were 


“Run and 


the f 
accuse 
They 





Matie what a no-count galloot you are, Jim. 


I told her to ditch 


“Matie wouldn’t have a carrot-top like you if there wasn’t any me’ 


The author of “Splendid Liars” and “An Interrupted 


Ghost” tells a gripping story of a Michigan river town 


Illustrated by 


the family blue, only bluer. Mother 
accused them of stealing her indigo bag. 
They were growing up stooped from eter- 
nal wood-hauling, and that hurt Mother 
to the quick. If it hadn’t been for 
Skeezics, she could have spared them 
more than she did. 

Mother swung her baby up and tied him 
to a bush outside where the washing was 
done. She absolutely had to fasten him, 
or he went swift as lightning into danger. 
Daddy opined that his infant son looked 
like a battle-scarred tomcat. Skeezics had 
been scalded, and he had been ash-burned, 
in his short time. Once he was lost. 


Gayle 


Hoskins 


Mother kindled a fire under a great 
kettle of river-water and laid around 
it the chunks Jamie and Phillie dragged 
up with grapevine ropes. She sliced in 
soap. Wash-day was apt to court dis- 
aster. Today the beans burned, and 
Daddy came home in time to grumble 
his head off Over them. Later he offered 
to take home the washing and collect 
the dollar. 

“There’s a circus up-town,” he explained. 
“The kids ought to see it. I'll never 
forget my first circus.” 

Mother’s wildrose color ebbed. She had 
hoped against hope that this washing 


would get by. In fact, she had 
changed from the regular day, 
planning to buy something be- 
sides beans for the kiddies’ 
supper. To get along, though, 
she stood in the doorway and 
watched Jamie and Phillie, with 
Marydear between, stepping out 
after their father with the willow 
basket of sun-dried clothes. 

Oh, well, they never had seen 
a circus! 

Still, she wasn’t a mite sur- 
prised when the three came trail- 
ing back presently, each with an 
exhausted all-day sucker and a 
downcast face. 

“We didn’t see the show,” they 
told her soberly. “Mike gave 
us these.” 

Mother, snuggling Skeezics to 
rest in his tiny, built-in bed, 
spoke over her shoulder. 

“Why didn’t you go?” 

Jamie winked. “Dad wanted 
the money for something else.” 
He added with curling lip, “Said 
he’d take us to a bigger one, 
some day.” 

Marydear  shrilled eagerly, 
“Moth-er, they was a nelifunt 
there!”’ 

Phillie asked tiredly, ““Where’s 
the beans?” 

Mother scraped the left-over 
dinner into a scalloped dish, 
shaped it attractively, and poured 
over it some pepper sauce. Flicks 
of glossy red and the tang of 
vinegar were appetizing. Some- 
times the kiddies cried over “‘just 
beans.” Often they picked out 
the firmer ones and had a bean 
fight. It was better when there 
was johnny-cake to help out, 
but there hadn’t been anything 
for a long time but white beans 
and salt. 

Marydear, who fattened on 
smiles, never would be anything 
but a dumpling, but mother 
thought ‘‘just beans’? made her 
boys such little rackabones. In 
summer Jamie and Phillie had 
learned to fend somewhat for 
themselves. They had a winter- 
green patch. There were May 
apples, wild plums, crab-apples, 
choke-cherries, black-haws, hazel- 
nuts. There was a clam bed 
down on the bayou. 

As you have guessed, this is a 
north woods story—a Michigan 
story. Croton, a real dot on the 
map, was clasped by the fierce, 
blue arms of two rivers—flower- 
wreathed, storm-ridden, mist- 

enfolded. Trailing arbutus sweetened 
the vagrant wind. Pines plumed and 
resined, and whispered and coned. It was 
beautiful there in summer. In winter 
it was cruelly beautiful. 

Croton’s one street backed up to the 
Great Muskegon, where the lesser stream 
swept in with a circling whine. Some 
ramshackle buildings positively overhung 
the water. Mike Elly’s pool-hall, once 
boldly a saloon, was at the extreme end 
of town, so that travelers saw the two 
slender piles that supported its rear, 
stepping down like legs into the churning 


river. 
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Mike Elly had been dubbed the Spider, 


and the piles the Spider's hind-legs. The 
fling fitted him, for Mike was a getter 
His many-sided eye took in every pay- 
check, every priceless string of pelts, every 
fine haul of bas . ing that 


every ounce of 


eternal vigilance could locate The pay 
check were hed without dicount ind 
he praicl better price for anything al ill 
than did loe W n the general store 
keeper Ami none of the proces ls ever 
get fre Nike M he ¥ clever! 

Mike Pll " nice-looking, too \ 
aunt Ting cna C pepnne | fell red hair 
amd in ¢ nig No how 
but be vraag to look the gentleman 
after | tin ere disreputable huska 
The Til ght tx | of n pider 
Muar Hlunter Mother ' t? tory 
might have contested an ordinary enemy 


bout M ke was too eamooth Ihe ‘Oo hd in ult 
with such mile i on the washe«lav he 
came over to tok Jim Hunter back to 
town 


N IKE stood in the ith Skeezics 

tugging at his trouser leg and Mary 
dear scowling up at him from under her 
curls. He wanted to get hold of Marydear, 
but she squirmed away. Mike watched the 
washer’s beautiful arms plunging in and 
out of the foam, and then he told her flat 
out that she was too good for Jim 

“You ought to have taken me, Matie,” 
he said, calling her as who had 
grown up with her did. “If I had you, 
I'd give more for the lift of your finger 
than all the rest of the world. You ditch 
Jim, Matie, and I'll find something 
respectable to do.” 

Mary Hunter had a strong right hand, 
pink on the palm. It was much pinker 
when she took it away from Mike Elly’s 
face. 

Mike laughed. ‘That's all right, Matie. 
You’d better listen to me.” 

“Never,” cried Mary vehemently. “And 
I'll tell you more, Mike. If you don’t 
turn Jim away from there so he can save 
something to feed my babies, I’ll—”’ 

“Burn me out?” grinned Mike Elly. 

“You'll see,” muttered Mary. “I'll do 
something.” 

Jim came around the corner of the 
house, clutching a log at the other end of 
which tugged and sweated Jamie and 
Phillie. He looked at Mary’s blazing 
eyes and Mike’s blazing cheek. The 
latter enlightened him. 

“IT was telling Matie,” he laughed, 
“what a no-count galloot you are, Jim. 


yard w 


those 


I told her to ditch you and take me. And, 
by George, she slapped me.” 
Jim Hunter was immensely tickled. 


“Ho, ho!” he roared. “Matie wouldn’t 
have a carrot-top lunkhead like you, if 
there wasn’t any me.” 

Mary washed on. But as the two men 
finally locked arms and strolled toward 
town, she straightened vindictively. Jim 
had promised to cut up that log. Once 
his promise had been as good as his oath. 

“I’d like to kill Mike Elly,” Jamie 
grumbled disgustedly. ‘Mother, didn’t 
Dad ever do anything?” 

Mother could wash and chide. “Why, 
yes,” she told her eldest soberly. ‘He 
taught school when we were married. He 
thought about going into a law office. 
He has gardened and trapped and worked 
in a sawmill. He has a plan he calls 
‘perpetual motion’ that takes up a lot of 





hie time, 
thing.” 

“For Mike Elly,” broke in Phillie. 
“Darn him!” 

“Darn whom?” 

“Darn Mike Elly " 

Mother had a little devil of her own to 


He has always done seme: 


squelch concerning the “thing” that had 
robbed her man of manhood, But it 
wouldn't de to liberate it now She muat 
think it out 

We need more wood Ho , he 
Oot hed! k mi get that cro ut saw 
and let me pull one end. Hurt 

The washing came out white as snow 
and when it was dried Mother went 
hopef illvy over to Mr Il gbec She 
had decided on one real supper — potatoes, 
meat, bread A dollar will stretch a long 
way if vou know how But, as it hap 


pened, this dollar didn't stretch at all 
Joe Winans told Mrs. Hunter that Jim 
had been in to borrow on it. Too bad 
He'd trust her, but there were bills to pay, 
Winans added, bending a sympathetic 
glance on the gallant figure before 
him 

“Matie, Jim ain't worth killing. 
don't you ship him?” 

The woman laid her dollar on the 
counter. Her young cheeks were like 
angry poppies. “One thing,” she flung 
back at the man she had always known, 
“Jim Hunter never talks about his friends 
behind their backs. He’s more of a 
gentleman than—than you are.” 

She was sobbing as she stumbled home 
along the dusky river road, but she 
managed to laugh as the kiddies jumped 
out of a thicket and clutched her in three 
pairs of arms. 

“Tut-tut,”’ she chided. 
have left the baby.” 

‘‘He’s asleep, Moth-er,”’ shrilled Mary- 
dear. 

Mother had on a ragged coat, and the 
children made tentative touches all round 
—pockets, sleeves, sagging tails. They 
really didn’t expect anything, but it was 
wash-day. Mother picked up her chunky 
girl and, with a rackabone boy on either 


Why 


“You shouldn’t 


side, stepped briskly along. She was 
dog-tired, but what was that to a bean 
supper? 


Poor Skeezics was hunched over on his 
face, sleeping at the tip end of his rope. 
Bless his abused little picture! Mother 
tucked him in his shelf. Then she flung 
off her coat and sat down with an assump- 
tion of revelry. 

“Beans for three,’”’ she rapped the table. 
“Boys, bring on the beans.” 

“Beans, beans,” shrilled Marydear, 
executing a clumsy little shuffle. 

“Beans! beans!” squealed Jamie and 
Phillie. 

“Hush,” warned Mother. 
Skeezics and it’s his night 
beans.” 


“We'll wake 
to hate 


HE Boys took down with what was 

called in that neck of the woods, ‘‘the 
ager.” Mother knew it to be too much 
diet. They were shaking by the fireplace 
when Mother gave Marydear the beans 
to pick over, tied Skeezics fast to his 
table leg, and went out alone after wood 
to heat her wash water. She might have 
to wash in the house, this time. It looked 
like rain. Since it was the fall equinox, 
she must get in a great stack of slabs and 
chunks and have it drying out. 





The Spider’s Hind Legs 


Jirn tised to fo thi ,» But of late it Made 
him furious to mention it. Let thog 
great, lazy hulks of boys get the wood 
What'd he feed them for? 


Mother didn’t press the matter. Whep 
Jim lost his temper, he enjoyed hipping 
Jamie and Phillie had been known & 
resemble pink-striped zebras uncer they 
little, hickory shirts. So Mot}! hissed 
her brood all round—Marvck twice 
ind went as fast as she could down th 
back trail to the river. She stepped inty 
the flat-bottomed boat COMMON property 
it was up and down Croton-——balanced the 
pike-pole in her strong hands, and pushed 
ilong Hier task was to apear vl drag 


in wood that drifted down from the big 
sawmill on the bluffs, 

An ordinary woman would have kept 
to land with less results. But she needed 
a lot of wood, and she was not afraid to 
get it. Really Mary Hunter loved the 
river—the tang of rank lilies, the chum 
and wrench and lip of black water against 
the shore, the wind’s wild, wet kiss. Even 
the deep, terrible, blue twistings of mid- 
stream she took with a thrill. One place 
she met with a pounding heart, the whirl 
pool where the two streams struggled in 
oily wrath. Once around that, she left 
beauty behind. She was back of the town, 
back of the ramshackle hotel, back of 
Winans’, the shoe-shop, the post-office. 
Back of Mike Elly’s. 


TRETCHED straight and full-bosomed 

in the flat-boat, the pike-pole turning 
and turning in her splendid hands, brown 
curls fluttering, the old coat whipping its 
rags about her, she slipped this way and 
that, snaking in her firewood. Between 
the Spider’s hind-legs she found pine boxes 
priceless for kindlings. But it was a 
repulsive place under there, a filthy place. 
That was not water, but a thick, black, 
oozing liquid splotched with uncanny 
mosses. A nervous, smothery floor, where 
bugs straddled and skated in the oily film. 
Crawdads were there, too. Frogs. Snakes. 
That green-eyed thing moving on the 
undertow was Boots, Mike’s pet cat fed to 
death. 

The water was down now. Plenty of 
room tomoveabout. The first flood would 
brim to the floor above, gurgling and suck- 
ing and pounding back and forth two 
inches below dry-shod feet. 

The woman was spearing at a cracker- 
box when she thought about burning Mike 
Elly out. Thought about it and dismissed 
it. Too terrible! Suddenly she made a 
discovery. A sharp axe, property of the 
last occupant of the boat, was hidden there 
under the end seat. Storing the cracker- 
box, she picked up the axe and scanned the 
piles on either side of her. ‘Then her heart 
jumped. ‘Those supports were in a decided 
stage of decay. Through a break in one 
she could see the 4o-penny spike driven 
from Mike’s double floor straight down 
into its heart. 

She straightened and listened. It was 
noisy up there. A game of pool was i 
progress with the clip-clip of cue, the 
plink-plank of ivory ball. Jim was patting 
“juber” for Mike to clog. She could see 
it. All were laughing and bandying talk. 
The listener looked down at the pattem 
the rotted wood had sifted on the black 
ness; frowned and made her decision. 
Fiercely she swung the axe back, struck 
her best. and (Continued on page 194) 











A‘ LAST the Spider rested its chin on the street, its bulk on the severed 
piles. Nothing held it fast. Mary Hunter stood up, panting. She 
backed cautiously away, shot across the current, and rounded the whirlpool 
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Flere is the “‘Grain of Salt’’ 
taken with 


Zhe Philosophy of Coué 


BARVET WM. Wits 


By 


DR. 


Director of Good Housekeeping Bureau 


E HAVE in this country, and 

perhaps they have in other 

countries, individuals who may 

be called professional invalids. 
They are people who find their only happi- 
ness in thinking themselves miserable. In 
their solitude they ponder upon their sup- 
posed infirmities. In company they talk 
about them. In sleep they dream of 
them. They convince themselves that 
they aré victims of at least one disease or, 
frequently, have a fine assortment of all 
fashionable afflictions. 

The number belonging to this cult is by 
no means inconsiderable. In fact, it may, 
at times, include the whole population. I 
do not mean that all people are chronically 
invalids. Occasionally they become so, or 
think they are so, which, for practical 
purposes, amounts to the same thing. 

I have frequently said in regard to so- 
called “faith healing’ that one may be 
cured, if he believes he is cured, of all the 
diseases he does not have. If by thinking 
you can convince yourself you have a 
disease, by thinking you may convince 
yourself that the disease has departed. It 
remains yet to be demonstrated in any 


scientific way that mesmerism, faith 
healing, miracle healing, or so-called 
‘“autosuggestive’” healing can cure any 


disease that actually exists. 

During Dr. Coué’s tour in the United 
States he is said to have cured many 
chronic cases of diseases. In no single 
case has any record of a clinical character 
showing the nature of the disease been 
available, and in no case, after the so-called 
healing has been obtained, has any diag- 
nosis been made to show that the dis- 
ease has vanished. I feel I can safely say 
that in all the cases of healing accom- 
plished by Dr. Coué they were diseases 
that existed only in the minds of the 
patients. If we admit that by suggestion, 
autosuggestion, or any other kind of sug- 
gestion you can do what Dr. Coué, on the 
fly-leaf of his book, says you can do, 
namely: “With a little practice the physi- 
cal or mental distress will have vanished 
in 20 to 25 seconds,” then all the laws of 
Nature must have been suspended, and 
only a miracle could do what is claimed 
to be done. 

I want to present 
biased story of Dr. Coué and his work. 
I shall base it not upon the newspaper ac 
counts, except jn those instances where he 
wrote the himself, but upon his 


a dispassionate, un- 


account 


book and upon having had the opportu- 
nity of being at close quarters with him 
during his address in Washington inthe 
auditorium at 


Memorial Hall 


crowded 
54 
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the building of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. I had the good 
fortune to sit on the stage on the end seat 
next to Dr. Coué during his address and 
during the time of his holding the clinic 
following his address. He did not attempt 
to heal anybody in these clinics. He only 
mesmerized a few persons who came for- 
ward. The mesmeric influence consisted 
in his saying to them several times, after 
they had clasped their hands closely to- 
gether and held them out in front of. them: 
“You can not separate your hands, you 
can not separate your hands,” and finally 
he said, ‘‘Now you can separate your 
hands.” Sometimes they would do so 
at once and sometimes only after two or 
three repetitions. I had no way of know- 
ing whether any one tried to separate his 
hands. I saw no physical effort mani- 
fested, and the matter appears to me to be 
simply, if real, mesmeric influence. 

I have not the original French text of 
Dr. Coué’s book. I have only the Amer- 
ican translation. I am struck, first, in 
this book, by his attack upon the human 
will. In the accomplishment of human 
effort the human will has always been 
considered to be the prime factor. In 
cases of disease, physicians have con- 
stantly endeavored to strengthen the will- 
power of the patient, especially the will 
to get well. It seems striking to find that 
that element of the human mind which is 
regarded as most valuable in illness by 
the regular physician, the will, should be 
so unceremoniously dismissed as of no 
consequence by Dr. Coué. 

The following statement is made by a 
recent medical writer: ‘More essential 
than medicine, more essential than fault- 
less salads and desserts, is the develop- 
ment of the will-power in the treatment of 
tuberculosis. It is the duty of the physi- 
cian to instill into the patient from the 
very first, backbone. It takes almost as 
much backbone to recover from  tuber- 
culosis as it takes to run for President of 
the United States.” 

Compare this with the following state- 
ment from Dr. Coué’s book: ‘It is this 
that we call imagination and it is this 
which, contrary to accepted opinions, al 
ways makes us act even, and above all, 
against our will when there is antagonism 
bet ween these two fore Cs. If we open a 
dictionary and jook up the word ‘will,’ we 
find this definition: “The faculty of freely 
determining certain acts.’ This will that 
we claim so proudly always yields to the 
imagination. It is an absolute rule that 
admits of no exception. But above all, 
and this is an essential point, the will must 
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not be brought into play in practicing 
autosuggestion, for it is not in agreement 
with the imagination.” 

It would be useless in this short article 
to go into a discussion of the unconscioys 
being; that is, the dual nature of man. 
One he knows of, and the other he doesn’t. 
It is not, however, to the unconscious that 
Dr. Coué appeals, for the very title of his 
book is, ‘Self Mastery through Conscious 
Autosuggestion.” 

My first impression of Dr. Coué, on 
reading the book and on hearing him, is 
that he is thoroughly honest with himself, 
He also admits frankly that the cures he 
makes, or at least is said to make, are of 
those diseases which do not exist. This 
is shown by quotations from pages 12 and 
13 of his book: 

“I say that if certain people are ill 
mentally and physically, it is that they 
imagine themselves to be ill mentally or 
physically. If certain others are paralytic 
without having lesions to account for it, 
it is that they imagine themselves to be 
paralyzed, and it is among such persons 
that the most extraordinary cures are 
produced.” 

Thus it is evident that Dr. Coué does 
not undertake to cure diseases that really 
exist. As he says so himself, his disciples 
ought not to think otherwise, and any one 
who knows that he has a real disease, or 
whom the doctor has told he has, should 
not go to Dr. Coué for help, because that 
help he says he can not give. 

After making this perfectly frank and 
intelligible statement there is much in his 
book to show that, unconsciously, at least, 
he departs entirely from his fundamental 
maxim. For instance, on page 40, we find: 

“Contrary to common opinion, physical 
diseases are generally far more easily cured 
than mental ones.” 

Again he makes it plain in his book that 
unless you believe that, by sacrificing your 
will-power and yielding to the suggestion 
which he makes to you, it is uscless to 
expect even the healing of diseases that 
do not exist. He says on page 4o: 

“Conviction is as necessary to the sug- 
gester as to his subject. It is this con- 
viction, this faith, which enables him to 
obtain the results where all other means 
have failed.” ; 

One of his disciples, in direct contra- 
diction to his fundamental principle first 
quoted, says: “Contrary to general opin- 
ion, suggestion or autosuggestion can 
bring about the cure of organic lesions.” 

The greater part of his book is filled 
with certificates (Continued on page 155) 
(Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box is on page 94) 
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_ An announcement of a new 
series of Health and Hap- 
piness Club letters will 
be found on page 92 


MAY L. SMITH 


Happy Mabie: and Happy eM orbers 


An article that shows how much they depend upon each other 


By 


EVERAL months ago, my sister’s 
husband asked me a question that 
astonished me at the time, but set 
me to thinking, nevertheless. ““Why 
don’t you write a book about how to raise 
babies?” he said. 
You see, I have the babies—two of them 
to supply the material, and since my 
earliest childhood I have threatened to 
write a book, but had never been able to 
thinkof anything that I had enough knowl- 
edge of to write about—and that question 
supplied a definite subject. ‘True, it is also 
a very broad subject, and furthermore, I 
am not at all sure that I myself know how 
to raise babies—it is one of those things 
that we can’t be assured of until we have 
seen the finished product. Then, too, why 
should I, when there are such books on the 
market as “The Care and Feeding of 
Children,” by L. Emmett Holt, M. D., and 
“The Care of the Baby” by J. P. Crozet 
Gnifith, M. D., and various others. It is 
too bad that so many young mothers don’t 
know about such books, and that so many 
more who do know about them do not 
take the time to study them or even to 
read them. It is because of those mothers 
that I feel that what I have learned about 
rusing babies might be of some benetit 
given out through the medium of an 
article in Goop HouseKeEPING, rather 
than a book. 


in all likelihood, two 


for 


Mannie 


thirds of them are readers of this magazine. 

My choice of a subject would have been 
“How to Raise Happy Babies” or ‘“How 
to Raise Happy Babies Happily,” for baby 
raising is a happy process for the parents 
when the baby itself is happy, so that even 
from a purely selfish standpoint, mothers 
should strive toward the accomplishment 
of happy babies. They lose so much less 
sleep, for happy babies do not fret and 
whine through the night; they sleep from 
six at night till six in the morning—if 
properly trained from the beginning—and 
wake up bright and smiling. They have 
so much less work to do, or, rather, they 
can do their usual work in a happier frame 
of mind and therefore make it seem less. 
And there is little of lifting and carrying 
happy babies—a thing that tears and racks 
ard ruins the health and disposition of 
many a woman. 

When happy babies are accomplished, 
there will be another thing—a_ greater 
thing—accomplished, gladness in 
motherhood, for it is not the few hours of 
agony and the few weeks of physical weak 
ness following that women most dread 
about babies. One woman said to me, 

“If any one of my babies had been like 
yours, I wouldn’t have gone so nearly crazy 
at the prospect of having each one of them.” 

She had had six, and one after another 
the same tedious process had been gone 


too: 
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Dealy Jessup 


through—night after night and year after 
year of crying; rocking them and singing to 
them for hours before getting them off 
to sleep and then having them waken to 
set up renewed howls the moment they 
touched the bed; actually rolling a carriage 
or rocking a cradle automatically through 
the few hours of sleep she did get; getting 
up in the mornings tired and miserable and 
cross, naturally, to go through the work 
and worry of the days to the tune of the 
same fretful cry; lifting and carrying, 
trotting on her knees, trving every means 
of making them happy, in the hope of just 
a few moments of quiet. Allowing three 
years of babyhood to each child, there were 
about eighteen years of that woman’s life 
given up to the tyranny of unhappy babies. 
It is little wonder that at the age of fifty 
she is a nervous wreck. What was the 
matter with her babies that they were so 
consistently and persistently unhappy? 
They are men and women now, all clever 
and strong, and her pride and joy in them 
are so great that she does not regret the 
price she paid—but wasn’t a great part of 
it needless expenditure ? My 
of the case is that they were trained to be 
unhappy 

Such an experience is the greatest dread 
of motherhood, and when it is eliminated, 
mothers are going to look forward to each 
baby with true (Continued on page 222) 
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We Guarantee 





ticability of these appliances. 


that you will find your housework vastly 
interesting by using the newer 
household appliances and devices. 
besides, many of these mechanical helps 
will save your time, and most of them 
will conserve your energy, which, after 
all, is one of the most valuable things 
In Good Housekeeping 
Institute, located at 105 West 39th Street, 
New York City, tests have been carried 
on for many years to determine the prac- 
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When we 


speak through our editorial pages, there- 
fore, we are doing it with authority. Every 
statement that is made has been proved 
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You can trust these pages 


Home Water Heaters 


Arthur 


By 


OT WATER is a necessity in 
every home, and suitable means 
should be provided to supply 
such quantities of it as may be 

required at any time. Where gas is avail- 
able, an excellent selection is either the 
instantaneous water heater or the auto- 
matic storage system. An_ insulated, 
coal-burning water heater fired with 
anthracite coal is a practical installation 
to use throughout the year where such coal 
is available. When the house heating 
boiler permits it, an indirect heater may be 
used advantageously to maintain a supply 
of hot water throughout the winter season. 
Again, there are good heaters employing 
kerosene as the fuel, which are made with 
one or more burners, depending upon their 
capacity, and finally, there is the automatic 
electric storage system. 

Your choice of a water heater wiil depend 
largely upon the value you place on getting 
hot water whenever you want it with the 
greatest amount of convenience. From 
the convenience standpoint the instantane- 
ous gas heater and the automatic storage 
system: are both extremely desirable, 


Donniez 


because both furnish a constant sup- 

ply of hot water without any care or 
attention. As these two types of 
heaters require neither care nor the 
handling of fuel, and as no effort nor 
time is lost when hot water is needed 

for the many duties to be performed in 

the home, they may be considered as 
labor-savers. The circulating water 
heater, which is attached to a hot-water 
storage tank or boiler, must be lighted each 
time hot water is desired. Frequently there 
are annoying delays before sufficient hot 
water is available, and then the burner must 
be turned off when enough water is heated. 
If, as is frequently the case, the heater is 
located in the cellar, it is troublesome to do 
the step running required to light and later 
on turn out the burner of this device, with 
the result that on many occasions when hot 
water ought to be used, one manages to do 
without it. The circulating water heater 
and storage tank can be converted into an 
automatic storage system by attaching a 
thermostatic control to them. If this is 
done, the tank should be jacketed and the 
heater connected to a flue. 
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The coal-burning water heat. 
er is an attractive installation to 
many. While it is slow in heat. 
ing the water, the use of a liberal 
sizeof storage tankwill eliminate 
the need of frequently forcing 
the fire and will keep on hand a 
sufficient supply of hot water to 
meet the demands. These heat- 
ers require daily attention, but 
are economical to operate, for 
they will do the work required 
by an average family on only a 
few tons of coal per year. The 
economy secured is an induce. 
ment to many who do not mind 
performing the duties of attend- 
ing to the fire. They are 
especially advantageous where 
large quantities of hot water are 
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A type of instantaneous water heater 


required or where the cost of gas is relatively 
high. When these heaters are installed, 
they should be insulated, and so should the 
storage tank, in order to prevent excessive 
waste of heat that otherwise would be 
radiated from them. 

In selecting any of the boiler attachments 
for heating water the house heating system 
must be considered. For use with a steam 
or vapor heating plant, the best selections 
the indirect water heater that consists of 4 
cast-iron shell, inside which is a coppe 
coil. It is connected below the water line, 
so that the boiler water can flow thro 
the shell and around the coil thro 
which its heat is transferred to the hot 
water supply circulating inside the coil. 
The indirect heater is supplanting the 
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old-fashioned furnace coil, as it will not burn 
out and is more satisfactory. For a hot 
water or hot air heating plant a fire-pot 
heater is best to use, because it is placed 
above the fire and does not take up 
any of the fire space as does the furnace 
coil. P 

Many install one of these types of boiler 
attachments because under proper condi- 
tions they are economical and water is 
heated with but little extra attention to the 
heating plant; however, it must be remem- 
bered that due to the added load placed on 
the house heating plant more fuel has to be 
consumed. Enough coal must be burned 
to make up for the heat carried off by the 
domestic hot water supply. Where the 
boiler or furnace capacity is insufficient to 
handle easily the increased load and forcing 
of the fire would become necessary, the use 
of these attachments is not to be 
recommended. 

The kerosene water heater is being used 
to good advantage in many homes and 
offers an excellent means for heating water. 
The ordinary single burner heats slowly, 
but this objection is overcome by employ- 
ing a heater having two or more burners. 
To heat the tank full of water, all the 
burners are lighted, after which only one is 
kept burning and adjusted to maintain a 
suitable temperature of the water. To 
obtain the maximum service from a kero- 
sene water heater, the heating surfaces 
should be regularly cleaned of soot and the 
burners kept in proper condition. So much 
depends upon doing this that it is well 
worth while saving the directions for the 
care and operation of the heater that are 
furnished with the device. These instruc- 
tions should be referred to from time to 
time, and should they be mislaid, it would 
pay to procure an extra copy from the 
company who supplied the heater. 

The automatic electric storage system 


that consists of an insu- 
lated storage tank, a 
submerged electric heat- 
ing element, and a 
thermostatic regulator is 
designed to furnish all the 
hot water that is used. 
The storage tank is kept 
full of hot water at all 
times, and as soon as any 
of this water is drawn off 
and cold water enters to 
take its place, the ther- 
mostat turns on the flow 
of current which is cut off 
as soon as the tank is 
again full of hot water. 
The cost of heating water 
with electricity is high 
compared to other fuels, 
and because of this these 
heaters have not come 









Top—an indirect water 
heater; center—an auto 
matic storage system 


Left—two circulating 
water heaters and storage 
tank with a thermostat 


into extensive use. Quite 
a few have been installed, 
however, because of their 
convenience and cleanli 
ness. When electric 
current is purchased at 3c 
per kilowatt hour, the 
cost for heating water 
with electricity is three or 
four times as much as 
that for doing the same 
work with manufactured 











































gas at one dollar per thousand cubic feet. 

The demands for hot water vary over a 
wide scale, for at times little is required, 
and then again, large quantities are needed 
for bathing, or washing clothes. With the 
exception of the instantaneous gas heater, 
the heaters ordinarily used do not have 
sufficient capacity to meet the heavier 
demands, so a tank is needed in which to 
store up hot water to be available when 
wanted. When the tank is kept full of hot 
water, it is important that it shall be insu- 
lated, for ifythis is not done, a large amount 
of heat is lost by radiation, and fuel is 
wasted. The manufacturers of the auto- 
matic storage system provide’ insulation 
around the tank to prevent needless waste 
of heat, and this practice can be followed to 
good advantage in any home where the 
tank is kept full of hot water throughout 
the day. 

When the heater is first installed in the 
home, its operation is almost always satis- 
factory. Later on, difficulty may be 
experienced in not being able to get a 
sufficient quantity of hot water. This can 
be traced in many cases to the use of 
galvanized iron pipe for connecting the 
heater to the storage tank. Corrosion 
takes place on the inside of the piping so 
that the area of the opening becomes 
restricted, with the result that circulation 
through the heater is greatly diminished 
and only a small quantity of very hot water 
is obtained. This may be the case with 
any one of the many devices that are con 
nected to a storage tank. If the clogged 
pipe is removed and replaced with a new 
one, it will be found that the heater is able 
to meet the demand for hot water as it did 
when first installed. It would be well 


t 


tO use 


worth the slight additional cost 
brass piping between the heater and tank 
so as to eliminate the stopping up from 
corrosion. 

In some localities the water has an active 
corrosive action, and the hot water becomes 
highly colored with iron, rendering it unfit 


for laundry (Continued on page 221) 
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For storing the silver, canton flannel cases bound with tape are excellent 


Closing a House for Summer 


Points 


LTHOUGH some of the actual 

. work in closing a house must 
necessarily be carried out at the 

last minute, most of the prepara- 

tion can be made many days ahead of time, 
so that the details of the last busy moments 


before leaving may be minimized. The 
amount of necessary preparation will 


depend, of course, upon the length of time 
the house is to remain closed. But to 
make sure that nothing is overlooked, it is 
wise to make a list of the things which 
must be given attention, and check them 
on final inspection. 

Moth prevention is a problem of great 
concern in a closed house, for moths thrive 
vigorously in warm, undisturbed places. 
It is wise, therefore, to send fur coats and 
other fur pieces to a reliable furrier for 
storage. Winter suits and other woolen 
garments should be cleaned or washed, if 
possible, and carefully packed away in 
moth-proof bags and cedar chests. Blan- 
kets, too, should be washed or dry-cleaned, 
and stored in a chest or wrapped in cedar 
paper. The secret of adequate storage as 
a protection against moths is this: The 
garments must be absolutely clean, which 
will] mean free of moth eggs; the storage 
place must also be free of all traces of 
moths; and finally, the storage place 
must be sealed so that moths will not be 
able to enter, or should be treated with 
plenty of repellant material which will 
be distasteful to them and thus prevent 
their entering. 

As a protection against fading and dust, 
the window draperies, portieres. and other 
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hangings should be taken down, cleaned, 
and put away. The washable curtains 
should be laundered and put away un- 
ironed. Sofa cushions, too, should be 
cleaned and wrapped in paper or stored 
in a chest. Silk lamp-shades_ should 
be wrapped in tissue-paper, and _parch- 
ment shades should also be wiped and 
covered. 

Owners of fine Oriental rugs select the 
summer to have their rugs cleaned, storing 
them at the same time. But if you do not 
send your rugs away, clean them thor- 
oughly, using a vacuum cleaner, if possible, 
and wrap them as we have illustrated. 
Newspaper or cedar paper is preferable to 
use, because it is objectionable to moths 
and carpet beetles. In wrapping the rugs 
allow enough paper to extend on each side 
so that it may be turned over the ends of 
the rugs, covering them entirely. Then 
tie in several places with twine. 

Cover the furniture with slip-covers. 
The overstuffed and velour furniture should 
first be sprayed with a commercial moth 
killer that is not injurious to fabric or wood. 
Wicker furniture, too, should be covered, 
for this type of furniture is most difficult to 
clean once it becomes dusty. Old sheets 
may be used as covers, by tying with twine 
or tape around the arms or legs. If, 
however, the house 
is closed each sum- 
mer, it would be 
wise to make some 
inexpensive slip- 
covers to protect 
the wicker pieces. 


Mayer 


Essential 


Put under cover all bric-a-brac, can- 
delabra, etc. Lighting fixtures should be 
covered, and newspaper is very good for 
this. Fly specks on these fixtures are 
practically impossible to remove. Preven- 
tion in this case is better than cure. 
Remove all table runners, doilies, and 
bureau scarfs and launder them, if they can 
be laundered, before putting them away. 

In the bedrooms, strip the beds of all 
covering and cover the mattresses and 
pillows with clean sheets. In damp cl- 
mates, especially where the bedrooms are 
on the first floor as in the semi-bungalow 
type of house, it is wise to put several 
layers of paper between the mattress and 
spring, if it is not of the box type. This 
will protect the mattress should dampness 
cause the spring to rust. 

Valuables, such as silver, jewelry, and 
important papers, should not be left in the 
house unless one has a safe in which to put 
them. For storing the silver, canton flan- 
nel cases are excellent. These cases usually 
accompany new silver, but if you do not 
have them, you can purchase them or make 
them yourself. Gray, dark red, or green 
flannel is best to use. For flat table silver. 
cases should be made with pockets for the 
individual pieces and bound with tape. 
Tape may also be used for tying. The 












Treat with oil, ranges and other unprotected meta! which 
would be affected by moisture. : 
terial should be dispensed with or properly cared for. Tit 
cracker boxes make excellent storage places for matches 
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larger _ pieces, such as_ toilet : articles, 
candlesticks, vases, etc., require indi- 
yidual bags with a draw-string at the top. 
If you store the silver in individual boxes, 
it will save time in checking it upon 
returning, if each box is labeled as illus- 
trated on the opposite page. 

Passing on to the kitchen, the first 
thought is foc yd. Plan your menus ahead 
of time with the idea of using up all the 
perishable food. Staple foods such as 
salt, sugar, and flour will keep provided 
you have the right kind of containers for 
them. They must be kept dry. Metal 
containers are best, because they are both 
moisture-proof and vermin-proof. Go 
through your kitchen cabinet and storage 
cabinet and dispose of every bit of food 
which you can not properly store. Take 
everything out of the refrigerator and wash 
it thoroughly. If it has a drain pipe lead- 
ing outdoors, plug this up. Be careful to 
store the refrigerator in a dry place and 
leave all its doors open. The kitchen 
range should be treated generously with a 
stove oil to prevent its rusting. 

A source of danger to unoccupied houses 
is fire from highly combustible material 
left exposed. Oil-treated cloths and other 
cloths used for cleaning should be disposed 
of. Rats and mice have been known to 
gnaw on matches when there was nothing 
more attractive available, and thus have 
started curious so-called “spontaneous 
combustion” fires. As a safeguard, put 
the matches in a tin box and labelit. An 
empty cracker box will do nicely for this. 

The basement is usually the dampest 
section of the house. Dampness can do so 
much damage that one should survey this 
part of the house to see that nothing which 
might be affected by moisture is left there. 
In the laundry, there may be washing and 
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Equipment for the Service Rooms. 
















ironing machines which need 
Special protection. Because of their 
siz it may not be practical to 
take these machines to the first 
lor. The advisable thing to do 
's to make covers for them out of 
some material which will resist 
Moisture. Before covering them, 
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Gas and water should be shut off 


however, be sure they are perfectly dry. 
Both machines should be well oiled and 
greased. All unprotected metal parts 
should be oiled, using any good lubricating 
oil. The shoe of the ironing machine 
should be coated generously with wax. 
The tension on the wringer rolls should 
be released, and if the washing-machine 
has a wooden cylinder, the cylinder should 
be removed and stored on the first floor. 
The pipe from the furnace to the chim- 
ney is very susceptible to rust, and for this 
reason the section of the pipe connected 
to the chimney flue should be removed. 
The flue opening can be covered with a 
metal disc or filled with paper. The latter 
is preferable, because it will not make a 
tight seal, but will permit some ventila- 
tion, which is desirable in a closed house. 
If there is a coal range in the kitchen, 
the same precaution should be taken. Fire- 
places in other rooms should be inspected 
to be sure that the dampers are closed. 
Water and gas should be shut off at the 
main inlets, which are 
usually near the meters 
in the cellar. This will 
overcome the possibility 


~\ of any damage from leaks. 
\ In the sink traps and 
e 
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other traps should be poured about one 

cupful of crude or sweet oil. This will 

prevent the water evaporating. It is 
essential that water remain in these traps 
to prevent sewer gas entering the’house. 

The water need not be removed from 

the house pipes unless the house is to 

be unoccupied during freezing weather. 

In this case, every pipe should be 

drained, the heating system—if hot water 

or steam—should be drained, and the 
traps should be treated with glycerine. 
The electric current should also be 
disconnected. If the house is to remain 
unoccupied for a period of months, it is 
advisable to request your electric com- 
pany toremove the main fuses. If it is 
to be but a few weeks, you can remove 
the fuses in the individual circuits in the 
house yourself. You must keep in mind, 
however, that if you return at night, your 
house will be in darkness until the fuses 
are replaced. If the electric company is 
to do the work, they should be notified 
ahead of time as to just when you expect 
to arrive. 

We hardly need to mention locks. A 
careful inspection of all the window and 
door locks should be made before the 
actual time for closing the house, so that, 
if necessary, they can be repaired. 

As to the outside appearance of the 
house, we feel that it is wise not to call 
attention to the fact that everybody is 
away by pulling down the shades or closing 
the blinds, or still worse, coating the back 
door or some of the windows which are 
accessible to the street with a white paste. 
The house which presents an inhabited 
rather than a deserted appearance will be 
least conspicuous to those people having a 
malicious intent. An excellent idea for the 
housekeepet who closes her house each 
summer is to have a set of curtains of in- 
expensive cheese-cloth. These curtains 
lend a neat appearance to the exterior of 
the house and at the same time obscure 
the view from outdoors. There are, how- 
ever, two good (Continued on page 225) 
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E HAVE jin the foregoing arti- 

cles indicated how slowly man- 

kind alters its way. Thus, in an 

estimate of the future, all one can 
do is to mark the drift of modern tenden- 
cies. One is at the mercy of reaction; 
our day may be a brief accident, like the 
Victorian period, or it may indicate the 
trend of the times. So far as woman is 
concerned, at bottom her fate depends 
less upon the big events of the future than 
upon her mentality. We create history 
by desiring that certain things should 
happen. They come to pass in our brains 
before they happen on earth. 

My own suspicion is that woman’s men- 
tality will, as time goes on, approximate 
more and more to the male mind. But I 
believe that there are inherent differences 
in the two minds, and I do not suppose 
that at any time women will think exactly 
as men do. There are differences of point 
of view between men and women; their 
logic is different; women are most gov- 
erned by their desires, and men by their 
laws. 

If we accept this, we must, however, con- 


cede that al] through history everything 
90 


Don’t Believe 


It; 


has been done to accentuate these differ- 
ences. Women’s clothing has been main- 
tained aphrodisiac; they have been helped 
to believe that they could not understand 
politics, finance, machinery, maps. 

Indeed, they did not naturally turn to 
these things, but when they tried, they 
understood them much better than they 
hoped. 

Now that in most white countries 
women are admitted, if not to all profes- 
sions, to nearly all universities, they are 
educating themselves on masculine lines, 
they are receiving a little honor in the 
state; the old system is being reversed. 
Instead of underlining the differences be- 
tween the male and the female mind, our 
tendency is to assimilate the two. 

I believe that this will go on, and that 
more and more often we shall see women 
taking up official positions. They will 
certainly figure in much greater numbers in 
parliaments, and occupy posts on the 
judicial bench. No man need be afraid 
of this, for few men rise unless they have 
capacity; the woman who rises against 
tradition and male prejudice will not only 
have ability, but triumphant ability. 


Predicts for the Future 
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Women will be assisted in this by the 
effects of wage work and management. 
Already many modern women can beat 
their men in argument, with his own 
weapons instead of with their eyes. As 
woman more deeply enters_the comme — © 
cial struggle, she will develop male quali- a 
ties, because failing that, she will not 
survive. The future for women will be as 
hard as the past, but hard in a different : 
way. ‘The future woman will not need to 4 
use her femininity, as did the woman of the ° 
past, and she will not want to, for the old 
femininity earned her only the profits of 4 
petted slave. The woman of the future wil 
want the profits of the free woman, and she 
will take them as men must, by force and 
cleverness. 

In that sense it is work that will mattet, 
for it is work that develops the brain, Just 
as it is brain that enables one to work. 
late years many people have been deceived 
by seeing women lose the male jobs whid 
they conquered during the war. That & 
only normal, for questions of physica § 
fitness come in. It is quite possible for 
women to work in a steel rolling-mill; we 
saw them do it; (Continued on page 226) 
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Vegetable Soup 
that’s real! 


Just the hearty, delicious, 
filling kind of soup you mean 
when you come home hungry 
and say to yourself: “What | 
want is a good hot plate of real 
vegetable soup!” Fifteen 
vegetables, picked at their 
prime in the finest gardens, are 


in Campbell's Vegetable Soup. LE | 
Rich broth of fine beef, VERETAB 
substantial cereals, fresh herbs 
and tasty seasoning add their @© © U 
nourishment and flavor. Thirty- 
two ingredients in this ao ee! 
famous soup! Baby limas, hae | 
dainty peas, sweet corn, juicy 
tomatoes, potatoes—white and 
sweet, Chantenay carrots, 
choice turnips, chopped cabbage, 
celery, barley, alphabet 
macaroni. Each spoonful laden aT a 
;: abt od ow here’s a crop to make you stop 
with real strength-giving food! And state your admiration 


For all fifteen will soon be seen 
In Campbell's rich creation ! 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 


LOOK FOR Sele Fitz 


In using advertisements see page 6 















palates 


—has he also 
ruined our teeth ? 


HE CHEFS of France have had 

a tremendous influence onAmer- 
ican food. They have taught us 
how to delight our palates, but they 
have almost ruined our teeth! 


Teeth need work and gums need 
stimulation, and with this creamy 
modern food of ours, there is neither 
work.for the teeth nor stimulation 
for the gums. 


Trouble on the increase! 


Consequently, teeth and gums are today 
less robust. Trouble from both is on the 
increase. The prevalence of pyorrhea is one 
item in a long list. 

Thousands of dentists have written us 
to tell how they combat soft and spongy 
gums by the use of Ipana. 


The use of Ipana 


In stubborn cases, they prescribea thorough 
gum-massage with Ipana after the ordinary 
cleaning with Ipanaandthe brush. For 
Ipana Tooth Paste, because of the presence 
of Ziratol, has a decided tendency to heal 
the soft gum and to keep the healthy gum 
firm. 

Ipana is a modern tooth paste formulated 
with an eye to the welfare of your gums, 
whether they give you trouble or not, and 
in addition it is a tooth paste of remarkable 
cleaning power and unforgetably good taste. 


A ten day trial tube will be 
sent to you upon request 


e has regaled our 


—use the coupon below | 


‘IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


In geverous tubes, 


at all drug and 
IPANA TOOTH 


\ department 
\\ 
PASTE without 


chargeor obligation on 
my part. 









Bristol- 
Myers 
Co. 

47 Rector St. 
New York, 
N.Y. 
Kindly send me 
a trial tube of 
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Josephine Hemenway Kenyon, M. D. 


OR YEARS Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING has 
felt the need of 

prospective mothers for 
wise counsel which they 
could trust implicitly. 
And at last the service is 
ready, a service by a skilled 
physician, who is more 
than a skilled physician— 
a skilled mother. 

We have asked Dr. Jose- 
phine Hemenway Kenyon 
to write for you a series of 
articles that will guard in 
every way the health and 
happiness of the mother- 
to-be and the baby-to- 
come. For six years Dr. 
Kenyon was associated 
with Dr. Holt, at the Ba- 
bies’ Hospital, in New 
York City. For three years she was supervisor 
of the health work of the Y. W. C. A. Now she 
is prominent as a practising physician and as a 
lecturer on the care of children, at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

These articles discuss every branch of prepa- 
ration for the baby. They tell you the simple, 
healthful foods that build a perfect child. 
They take up the little, annoying troubles 
that may come to you, and give you counsel. 
They talk of cunning cribs, and fittings for the 
nursery, aad they even include three patterns 
from which you can design any number of 
cunning little dresses and petticoats and 
wra } YI eTS. 

This material has been carefully arranged in 
a series of eight pamphlets, of the most con- 
venient size. Each pamphlet covers a month, 
and tells you just what should be done in that 
month. Everything is systematized, scheduled, 
so that the right things are done at the right 
time. 

These pamphlets will be sent you month by 
month, just as you need them. If—for in- 
stance—you have completed the first four 
months of your pregnancy, we will send the 


baby’s first 


1HE BABY # 
FIRST YEAR 


‘THE Health and Happiness 

Club service for prospective 
mothers was only a beginning, it 
seems, for through it we learned 
of an overwhelming demand for a 
similar service to cover 
Baby’s First Year.”’ 
to hundreds of requests, 
Kenyon has written a new series 
of eight letters, that will cover 
the most important points in the 
twelve 
Every mother will find them help- 
ful; every inexperienced mother 
will find them 


first four pamphlets all at 
once, and then the rest at 
regular intervals. 

This series does not in 
any way attempt to fill the 
place of a physician. In 
fact, the first advice you 
will find in them is to go to 
a physician at once and 
continue your visits regu- 
larly up to the time of 
actual childbirth. 

Send us fifty cents in 
stamps, your name and 


“The 
In response 
Er. 


address, and the date 
when you expect your 
baby. Each month you 


months. will receive a letter from 


Dr. Kenyon, mailed ina 
plain envelope so that no 
one will know the contents. 

This service for pros- 
pective mothers is now to be followed by 
another, equally important, a service that 
will cover the most important details of 
the care of the baby during the first year. 
Many young mothers have written us that 
the most terrified moment of their lives 
occurred when they saw the nurse, who 
seemed so sure of herself, and so sure of the 
baby, leave them to the unaided _responsi- 
bility for the health of that new little son and 
daughter. 

Dr. Kenyon’s new series of letters will put 
an end to much of that uncertainty and 
anxiety of young mothers, for when you have 
read her letters, you will learn that in almost 
every case the right way is the easiest way 
the end. You will find counsel in them, and 
reassurance, 

This second series of letters, eight in all, will 
be sent complete, on receipt of your name an¢ 
address and fifty cents in stamps. They will 
be printed and bound like the first series. Ask 
for “The Baby’s First Year.” 

Address all requests for both series to the 
Health and Happiness Club, Goop HovUsE- 
KEEPING, 119 West 4oth St., New York City. 


invaluable 
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Cantilever Stores 


Cut this out for reference 


—11 Orpheum Arcade 
Akron lHewett’s Silk Shop, 15 N. Pearl St 
toona—Bendheim’s, 1302 Eleventh Ave, 
‘Asheville—Pollock’s 
Atlanta—126 Peachtree Arcade 
Atlantic City—2019 Boardwalk (Shelburne) 
Baltimore—325 North Charles St. 
Bangor—John Conners Shoe Co. 
Berkeley—The Booterie 
Binghamton—Parlor City Shoe Co. 
Birmingham—219 North 19th St. 
Boston—Jordan Marsh Co. 
Bridgeport—W. K. Mollan 
Brooklyn—414 Fulton St. 
Buffalo—639 Mr in St. 
Burlington, Vt.—Lewis & Blanchard 
Butte—Hubert Shoe Co. 
Canton, O.—H. M. Horton Co. 
Cedar Rapids—The Killian Co. 
Charleston, S. C.—J. F. Condon & Sons 
Charleston, W. Va.—John Lee Shoe Co. 
Charlotte—221 Piedmont Bldg. 
30 E. Randolph St. (Room 502) 
Chicago} 159 Leland (near Broadway) 
Cincinnati—The McAlpin Co. 
Cleveland—Graner-Powers, 1274 Euclid Ave. 
Colorado Springs Wulff Shoe Co. 
Columbia, S. C.—Watson Shoe Co. 
Columbus, O.—104 E. Broad St. (at 3rd) 
Dallas—Leon Kahn Shoe Co. 
Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co. 
Denver—224 Foster Bldg. 
Des Moines—W. L. White Shoe Co. 
Detroit—41 E. Adams Ave. 
Eliczabeth—Gigl’s, 1053 Elizabeth Ave. 
Elmira—C. W. O’Shea 
Erie=Weschler Co., 910 State Se. 
Evanston—North Shore Bootery 
Fall River—D. F. Sullivan 
Fargo—Hall-Allen Shoe Co. 
Fort Wayne— Mathias App’s Sons 
Fort Worth—Washer Bros. 
Grand Rapids—Herpolsheimer Co. 
Greenville—Pollock’s 
Hagerstown—Bikle’s Shoe Shop 
Harrisburg—26 No. 3rd St. (Second floor) 
Hartford—86 Pratt Se. 
Houston—306 Queen Theatre Bldg. 
Huntington, W. Va.—McMahon-Diehl 
Indianapolis—L. S. Ayres & Co. 
Ithaca—Rothschild Bros. 
Jacksonville—Golden’s Bootery 
Jersey City—Bennett’s, 411 Central Ave. 
Kansas City, Mo.—300 Altman Bldg. 
Kingston—E. T. Stelle & Son 
Knoxville—Spence Shoe Co. 
Lancaster, Pa.—Boyd’s, 5 E. King St. 
Lawrence, Mass.—G. H. Woodman 
Lexington, Ky.—Denton, Ross, Todd Co. 
Lincoln—Mayer Bros. Co. 
Long Beach, Calif.—Farmers’ Bank, 3rd and Pine 
| Los Angeles—505 New Pantages Bldg. 
| Louisville—Boston Shoe Co. 
| Lowell—The Bon Marche 
| Lynchburg—Isbell-Bowman Co. 
| Madison—Family Shoe Store 
Mansfield—Brownell Shoe Co. 
Memphis—28 No. Second St. 
Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co. 
Minneapolis—25 Eighth St. South 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y.—A. J. Rice & Co. 
Nashville—J. A. Meadors & Sons 
Newark—897 Broad St. (2nd floor) 
New Bedford—Olympia Shoe Shop 
Newburgh—G. A. C. Van Beuren 
New Castle, Pa.—229 E. Washington Set. 
New Haven—153 Court St. (2nd floor) 
New Orleans—109 Baronne St. (Room 200) 
Newport, R. .—Sullivan’s, 226 Thames St. 
New Rochelle—Ware’s 
New York—14 W. 40th St. (opp. Public Library) 
Norfolk—Ames & Brownley 
Oakland—205 Henshaw Bldg. 
Oklahoma City—The Boot Shop 
Omaha—1708 Howard St. 
Pasadena—378 E. Colorado St. 
Paterson—10 Park Ave. (at Erie Depot) 
Peoria—Lehmann Bldg. (Room 203) 
Philadelphia— 1300 Walnut St. 
Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co. 
Plainfield—M. C. Van Arsdale 
Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co. 
Portland, Ore.—353 Alder St. 
Poughkeepsie—Louis Schonberger 
Providence~The Boston Store 
Reading—Sig. S. Schweriner 
Richmond, Va.—Seymour Sycle 












Roanoke—I. Bachrach Shoe Co. 

Rochester—148 East Ave. 

Rockford—D, J. Stewart & Co. 

Sacramento— 208 Ochsner Bldg., K near 7th 

Saginaw—Goeschel-Brater Co. 

St. Louis—516 Arcade Bldg. (opp. P. O.) 

St. Paul—43 E. 5th St. (Frederic Hotel) 

Salt Lake City—Walker Bros. Co. 

San Diego—The Marston Co. 

San Francisco—Phelan Bldg. (Arcade) 

Santa Barbara—Smith’s Bootery 

Savannah—Globe Shoe Co. 

Schenectady—Patton & Hall 

Scranton—Lewis & Reilly 

Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 

Shreveport—Phelps Shoe Co. 

Sioux City—The Pelletier Co. 

Sioux Falls—The Bee Hive 

South Bend—Ellsworth Store 

Spokane—The Crescent 

Springfield, Mass.—Forbes & Wallace 

Stamford—L. Spelke & Sons 

Syracuse—121 West Jefferson St. 

Tacoma—255 So. 11th St. (Fidelity Trust Bldg.) 

Toledo—LaSalle & Koch Co. 

Topeka—The Pelletier Store 

Trenton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro. 

Troy—35 Third St. (2nd floor) 
‘ulsa—Lyon’s Shoe Store 

Utica—135 Genesee St., (Room 104) 

Washington — 1319 F Street 

Waterbury—Howland-Hughes Co, 





Wheeling—Geo. R. Taylor Co. 
Wichita—Rorabaugh’s 

Williamsport—John B. Irvin 

Wilmington, N. C.—Wilmington Shoe Co. 
W orcester—J. ¥ 
Yonkers—22 Main St. 
Youngstown—B. McManus Co. 


Agencies in 293 other cities 












































Comfortable 


HAPY Spring days, full 
of warmth, sunshine 
and activity! On such days, 
wouldn’t you like to feel 
“foot-free”’, knowing no rfe- 
straint, finding springy ease 
in every step as you refresh 
your spirits with wonderful 
walks under soft, sunny skies? 


It is unnecessary to pamper your 
feet in old shoes at this glorious 
time of year. In mew Cantilever 
Shoes you can walk with foot 
freedom and unusual comfort. 


Cantilevers give you unusual com- 
fort because they are built to act 
with the foot as well as to fit it. 
They have a flexible shank that 
curves up to follow the curve of 
your arch and support it without 
restricting its natural movement. 
This allows the muscles of your 
foot to strengthen through exercise 
so that they can perform their in- 
tended function of holding the 
bones of the foot in a springy, 
arched formation. The natural lines 








~ > 


Endorsed by Women's Colleges, Women’s 
Clubs, Public Health Authorities, Phy- 
sicians, Osteopaths, Directors of Phys- 
ical Education, Editors, Stage Celeb- 
rities and prominent women everywhere, 


anti 
Shoe 


New Shoes 


Jor Pleasant Spring Days 


> when the whole world stretches out before you like a green carpet. 


of Cantilever Shoes allow for 
ample toe roomand the well- 
set low, medium or Cuban 
heel keeps your body health- 
fully and gracefully poised. 


Cantilevers are made of 
light-weight, soft leathers 
\¥ .in a number of attractive 
styles. They are in harmony with 
smart Spring ¢ostumes and are 
decidedly in vogue with that 
charming type of active woman 
who demands trim good looks 
as well as comfort in her foot- 
wear. 


Every pair of Cantilevers is trade- 
marked to protect you. Except in 
New York City and Chicago there 
is only one store in each town. If 
no Cantilever dealer in the list at 
the left is near you, write the manu- 
facturers, Morse & Burt Co., 2 
Carlton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., for 
the name and address of one who 
is more conveniently located, and 
for a new booklet about feet and 
shoes. 





ever 












In using advertisements see page 6 















































A household : 
paint that came 
from the sea 


HOEVER reasoned first that 

U. S. N. Deck Paint would 

give both beauty and long 
service as a household paint, was 
well repaid by actual experience, for 
the hardest wear that paint can get 
in the home is light indeed when 
compared to its use on ships. 


Within the home and out of doors, 
on porches, floors, walls, woodwork 
and exteriors—wherever wear and 
washing soon destroy an ordinary 
paint, this sea-tried paint lives on 
undimmed for years. 


Beautiful colors provide for every house- 
hold need. U.S N. Deck Paint is easy to 
apply, covers generously and dries hard 
over night. 

Write for the name of the nearest dealer. 
He is a man worth knowing. 


THE BILLINGS-CHAPIN COMPANY 
New York Cleveland Boston 













































For similar lasting beauty 
in stains, enamels or 
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Da. WILEYV’S 
Suesttio#-B eax 





Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be answered 
by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelop accompanies your 
request. No exceptions can be made to this rule. Prescriptional 
advice can not be given, nor can samples be analyzed. Address Dr. 
Harvey W. Wiley, Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 
Sanitation, and Health, Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 








Your Fears Are Justified 


Our figs are marked, 
“Preserved with Sulphur 
Dioxide.’”” Our boneless 
codfish is labeled as con- 
taining boric acid. Our 
rice is labeled ‘‘Coated 
with Talecum and Glu- 
cose.”’ Is the coloring in 
cherries harmful? It 
spoils a meal to think 
that so many things are 
adulterated. 


Mrs. F. A. B., Conn, 


The use of sulphur 
dioxide for preserving 
dried fruits is to be de- 
plored. Experiments I 
made with healthy young 
men showed that sul- 
phur dioxide was injurious to health. The 
use of boric acid when applied externally, and 
accompanied with directions for removal, is 
permissible. The trouble is that there is no 
known preservative which will stay packed 
externally. It becomes impossible, therefore, 
to remove such preservative by washing with 
water. The coating of rice with talcum and 
glucose isa distinct adulteration under the 
Foods and Drugs Act. As to the color in 
cherries, there are certain coal-tar dyes, the 
use of which is permitted by the Department 
of Agriculture. There are only a few colors 
that can be used, and these only when certi- 
fied. It strikes me that you have run 
against some very bad food in your locality, 
but I am glad you haven’t found any pre- 
served with benzoate of soda. Otherwise, the 
sins which are committed against the food law 
would have been completely enumerated. 


for Longer Life. 


Have No Fears 


I shall be very grateful to you if you will 
help me set my mind at rest with regard to 
certain marks on the food we buy. Our tuna 
fish says, on the label, “Is Packed in Cotton- 
seed Oil.” Is that a healthful vil? 

Mrs. F. A. B., Conn. 

Refined cottonseed oil used for packing fish 
is a perfectly harmless oil, although its general 
character and taste are not quite equal to olive 


1 
Make the Best of What is Left 


Your department has only recently come to 
my notice. I suffered a stroke thirteen months 
ago. My entire left side was affected. I have 
recovered partly and can sit up a little, but 
my legs are still helpless. I trust that you 
may help me, even as you have already helped 
hundreds of others. I want either to die or 
get well. This waiting and suspense is mad- 
dening. Miss F. B., Okla 

The blood-clot on the right side of the brain, 
which affects the left side of the body, has not 
been entirely absorbed, and by this time it has 
doubtless become encysted. It is not likely 
that it will disappear to any marked degree 
after so long a time. You should yield to the 
inevitable without giving up your hope of 


some greater improvement in health. ‘There * 


are many things you can do with the good side 
of vour body. Try to have the right mental 
attitude. It does no good to fume and fret, 
as that will only increase your difficulty. Be 
a philosopher; make the best of what is left. 


Viavi Again 


asking too much of you ‘to 


Would it be 


| write me where I can find your former opinion 
| on a remedy called “Viavi.” 
| for the course and have been taking it eight 
‘months, but as yet have not received as great 


Have paid $155 


R. WILEY has prepared for dis- 
tribution an important series of 
pamphlets: for children, ‘Artificial 
Foods for Infants,” and ‘“The Feed- 
ing of Older Children’’; for adults, 
“Constipation,”’ ‘Reducing and In- 
creasing the Weight,” and “Diet in 
Pregnancy and Lactation.” 
pamphlets will be sent for five cents 
in stamps apiece and a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelop. All those inter- 
ested in health should send a stamped, 
self-addressed envelop for the ques- 
tionnaire designed for The League 
With its aid, your 
exact physical condition may be 
determined and improvement made 





a benefit as they claim 
for it. The woman 
who sold it to me said 
that in time I would 
so gain and get so strong 
that all my troubles 
would right themselves 
and I would avoid. the 
operation my doctor said 
















would have to take 
These place. My trouble is 
prolapsus. 






Mrs. J D. B., Mass. 

Have you an analysis 
of the Viavi remedy? Is 
it in your estimation all 
they claim it to be? [ 
have been persuaded to 
try the remedy, but with 
the cerate alone, $30 for 
eight ounces, and the 
rest of the drugs equal- 
ly as expensive, and all 
to be paid for in ad. 
vance, with a book thrown in, I somehow 
can not wax enthusiastic over it. I have 
chronic ear trouble. My trouble is running 
ears. Viavi says they will get at the base 
of things and maybe overcome it. 

Mrs. J. C. H., Oregon 

The above two letters are typical: they are 
written from parts of the country about as far 
apart as the two diseases which it is proposed 
to treat. The most convincing proof of the 
futility of a remedy of this kind is its recom- 
mendation for such distinct diseases. I wish 
it were possible for the people of this country 
to realize the dangers of using secret remedies, 
prescribed as they are by persons often wholly 
unacquainted with even the rudiments of pa- 
thology and therapeutics. It ought not be 
difficult for intelligent people to understand 
that prolapsus and catarrh are not likely to be 
benefited by the same remedy, and probably 
not by any remedy, however skilfully prepared 
and administered. In one of these diseases 
the surgeon is probably the only one who can 
help. In the other even the surgeon probably 
could be of little value. The original article 
on Viavi can be found in the copy of Goop 
HovusekeEEPING for July, x913. This copy 
may be found in most libraries that keep a ile 
of useful magazines. 


A Very Common Belief 


There is a belief in this territory that 
thunder-storms cause even new milk to sour 
or curdle. Is: there any truth to this? 

Mrs. N. R. F., Nebraska 


Thunder-storms usually occur in hot weather 
and when the air is heavily charged with mois- 
ture. The high humidity and the high tem- 
perature both favor the rapid growth of the 
lactic acid bacillus which causes milk to 
become sour. The thunder and lightning have 
nothing to do with the case. 


Maybe They Will Do it Sometime 


Can you give me your reasons why the date 
of packing should be placed on packages ® 
food? Some of the best manufacturers aft 
now putting on a date which can be rea by 
their own salesmen. I am under the impres- 
sion that the Federal law limits the amount 
of dissolved tin. My experience and my 0 


servation as keeper of a Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
must get 
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store have convinced me that we 1 

the date before we can begin to rid ou 

stores of stale, rancid, tin-laden goods. — 
Mr. J. L., N.C. 


There is no regulation under the Foods and 
Drugs Act which requires manufacturers 1 
give the date of canning and preserving foods. 
I think there should be. There is no limt 
placed by law or regulation upon the qual § 
tity of tin that is permissible. 
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Real Naptha! You can tell 
by the smell ‘ 









Use water of any temperature with 

Fels-Naptha. Boil clothes with 

Fels-Naptha, if you wish. The real 

naptha in Fels-Naptha makes the dirt 

let go, no matter whether the water 
is cool, lukewarm or hot. 
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The original and genuine naptha soap, 
in the red-and-green wrapper. Buy 
it in the convenient ten-bar carton. 
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THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


fresh-looking! 


ean — deep down through every thread. 


That’s the beauty of clothes washed with Fels-Naptha—the 
sanitary soap. They get more than surface-cleaning. 


No matter how thick or how woolly the fabrics, the real 
naptha in Fels-Naptha searches out the most deeply-seated dirt, 
gently and safely breaking its grip from the tenacious woolen 
fibres, (as of course, it does with thin silk or cotton goods). 
Then the soapy water, flushing through the fibres, carries all the 
dirt away. 


The clothes are doubly cleansed from dirt, body oils, odors 
—all the way through—purified wholly and completely. They 
are made hygienically clean, for Fels-Naptha does all that good 
soap does, plus all that real naptha does. 


When you realize the close relation of clean clothes to 
health, you will never be satisfied with less thorough cleaning. 


Fels-Naptha is more than soap. It is more than naptha. 
It is splendid soap and real naptha so blended that it gives you 
the best of these two great cleaners in one golden, sanitary bar. 
Get Fels-Naptha at your grocer’s today! Give your home the 
benefit of Fels-Naptha Cleanliness. 


GET an idea of how helpful Fels-Naptha is. Send 2¢ in stamps 
for sample bar. Address Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia. 


“NAPTHA 


In using advertisements see page 6 






Blankets and 
woolens are so 
sofe and fluffy 
after washing 
withFels-Naptha! 

The most deli- 
cate fabrics are 
made wonder- 
fully clean and 










































© 1923, Fels & Co 
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Full Knitting Directions for 
these two newest Sweaters 


FREE 


The 
4 
Panella 
@ fetching garment 
n the sports mode 
>. 


for better knitting 


are ideal for those fashionable hand-knitted 
garments without which any wardrobe is in 
complete 





Lofty and durable, spun from finest long- 
fibre wools, and with a color range including 
all fashionable and desirable shades, Prospect 
Yarns assure the most satisfactory results in 
your season’s knitting 


Ask Your Dealer 


for the latest Prospect Style Bulletin showing 
how to knit the Panella and the Braeburn 
illustrated. here. If he cannot supply you, 
write us. Here’s a handy coupon, 


















Prospect Sales Co., Inc. 
221 Fourth Ave. New York City 
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Prospect Sales Co., Inc., 221 Fourth Ave., N. ¥. City 
Please send me FREE your Monthly Style Bulletin. 


Name 







Address 
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Prospect Monthly Style Bulletin supplied FREE to Prospect 
arp Dealers. 
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By ELAINE, 


OMEN are always 
busy with serious 
things during the 


winter, but with 
the turn of the year to 
spring the hostess feels 
that she must provide some 
little, additional touch of 
charm or entertainment to 
enliven her affairs. 
Also, Elaine has found 
that there are many groups 
of young people all over 


the country who are together only in summer, 
their members being scattered during the 
winter at colleges, seminaries, 
These, of course, are purely social groups. 

But whether friends meet socially, or are 
organized for study or for civic work, there are 
always visiting guests to be entertained during 
the summer, and a certain number of social 


INSTRUCTIVE CHILDREN’S PARTY 


On receipt of 10c ia stamps, Elaine 
ketches and directions for making 16 National 
Costumes of crépe paper, Map of Europe Game, 
and original verses for a party or entertainment 


S UM 


IMPORTANT 
INSTRUCTIONS 


ON RECEIPT OF 10c IN 
STAMPS COMPLETE DI- 
RECTIONS FOR A BRIDGE 
PARTY WILL BE SENT, IN- 
CLUDING SUGGESTIONS 
FOR ORIGINAL INVITA- 
TIONS, CLEVER FAVORS, 
NEW DECORATIONS, 
SCORE CARDS, PRIZES— 
ADDRESS ELAINE, ENTER- 
TAINMENT EDITOR, 119 W. 
40TH STREET, N. Y. CITY 


and_ schools. 


will send 


Party. 


Entertainment 





rARTIE®S 
M E R 


Suggestions for Formal and also 


For Informal Bridge Parties 


Editor 


obligations to be fulfilled. 

With all this in mind, 
Klaine has planned these 
Card Suggestions for Sum- 
mer, with a complete formal 
Bridge Party, and also with 
a number of miscellaneous 
ideas that may be adapted 
to an informal card party, 
or for a luncheon, tea, or 
evening affair. 

On account of the enor- 
mous amount of corre- 


spondence, individual requests can not be 
answered, and only the special parties men- 
tioned each month in the magazine can be sent. 
At the foot of the last page of each set of 
instructions sent out will be found a list of 
the seasonable parties, luncheons, or teas which 
are ready to be mailed to any address upon 
receipt of 10 cents in stamps for each set 


SHOWER, ANNOUNCEMENT PARTY 


On receipt of roc in stamps, complete instruc 
tions will be sent for a Shower and Announcement 
Address Elaine, Entertainment Editor, 
Good Housekeeping, 119 W. goth, New Y ork City 
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Many famous and lovely 
women depend on this method 






N your mind you picture yourself al- 
I ways the same. But one, two years 
from now will your face be as fresh and 
smooth as it is today? Or will it be a 
little coarsened? With fine lines growing 
deeper around the eyes, the nose, your 
mouth? Will you discover one day, 
while you are still young, that your skin 
has grown old? 

To save women’s skin from this early 
ageing, to keep it young and soft in 
spite of modern strain and exposure, 
two famous formulae were developed. 

Two creams, each so wonderful in its 
results that now literally millions of 
women depend on them. 

Today in 56 different countries these 
women have decided that no other 
method gives quite that transparent 
freshness and velvet smoothness. And 
that no other has quite that magic effi- 
cacy against the drying and coarsening 
influence of the out-of-doors, or that 
extraordinary effect of freshening the 
complexion. 






















The cleansing cream that has 
doubled its users every two years 
So marvelous is the softening, clarifying 





of its sister cream. 










effect of Pond’s Cold Cream on the skin that the number of 
women using it has actually doubled every two years. 

Its special light consistency agrees with your skin. Its fine 
light oil gives your skin perfect suppleness and then is wiped 
off with the loosened dirt, so that your face has the exquisite 
freshness you want. It is never left heavy with cream. 


In the whole world the most used 

of all vanishing creams 
But the miracle of one cream’s success is no greater than that 
So unfailing is Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
in its protection of the skin, so marvelously does it freshen 





Photo by Brown Bros, 
Marion Davies, whose complexion is extraordinarily fresh 
and young and who is now playing so charmingly in 
“When Knighthood Was in Flower,” says—‘My skin is 
constantly exposed to trying lights and I have to usé a great 
deal of make-up, yet my complexion has kept young and 


beautifully smooth with Pond’s Two Creams. I have 
used this method for years and know I can depend on it.” 


creams are. 





These are the troubles that mar and age your skin 


Read how this famous method corrects them 


gether before you go out. u 
smooth away the worried tightness of your face. And always 
after a motor or railroad trip, cleanse with Pond’s Cold Cream 
and then finish with the Vanishing Cream and powder. 
To see how these two creams will actually improve your skin 
use this method regularly. Begin now by buying a jar or tube 


Your smooth fresh face—what are 
you doing to keep it young? 


the complexion and keep it lovely 
through the day that last year the 
women of the United States alone 
wanted several millions of jars! 

This-cream contains such a wonder- 
ful soothing ingredient that the minute 
it is put on you feel your face soften and 
relax. In the mirror you see how fresh 
and smooth it has made your skin— 
almost in an instant. You go out in the 
severest cold or hottest sun and your 
skin does not chap or burn. 


TRY THIS METHOD— 
the difference will convince 
you today 
Do this tonight. With the finger tips ap- 
ply Pond’s Cold Cream freely. The very 
fine oil in it is able to penetrate every 
pore of your skin. Let it stay a minute 
—now wipe it off with a soft cloth. The 
black on the cloth will show you how 
carefully this cream cleanses. Your skin 

looks fresh and is beautifully supple. 
Then, in the morning, smooth on 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream lightly over 
your whole face. If you wish, rouge— 
powder. How smooth and velvety your 
face feels to your hand! How new and 


charming the reflection in four mirror! The powder is even, 
not in patches, because it clings evenly to the delicate film 
of cream. The appearance of your skin for the whole day 
will prove to you how wonderful for your skin these two 


When you are tired in the evening use these two creams to- 


They soften out the lines and 


of each cream. 

You will get them in any 
drugstore or department store. 
Neither can possibly clog the 
pores or cause the growth of 
hair. The Pond’s Extract 
Company, New York. 

































Sunburn, Windburn, Chapping 


The daily repetition of weather damage does more to age your 
skin than any other single factor, but the process is so gradual 
you do not notice it until your skin has definitely coarsened. 
Do not let this happen. Be careful before the harm has taken 
hold. Keep your skin clean and soft and properly oiled with a 
nightly cleansing with Pond’s Cold Cream. Then, always in 
the morning, smooth on Pond’s Vanishing Cream. It forms a 
delicate but sure protection against any weather condition and 
the trying changes in temperature. This method will keep your 
skin soft and smooth always. 


Premature Wrinkles, Scaling, Peeling 


These are especially the troubles of a dry skin. To avoid them 
you must keep your skin soft day and night. Cleanse with 
plenty of Pond’s Cold Cream nightly and leave some on over 
night. This will give your skin the oil it needs so badly. Now 
it cannot scale and peel. It will not develop the little lines that 
grow into wrinkles, 






But do not let the day undo the results of this nightly oiling. 
Every morning smooth on Pond’s Vanishing Cream liberally. 
It contains a wonderful daytime softening ingredient and pre- 
vents your skin from drying out again. 


That Distressing Shine 


Shine is often the result of excess oil in the glands. Your careful 
nightly cleansing with Pond’s Cold Cream carries out this 
excess together with the dirt. This light cream wipes entirely 
off. Now in the morning smooth on Pond’s Vanishing Cream. 
You can use plenty of it, because it has no oils This will keep 
your skin lovely and fresh right to the end of the day. 


But sometimes shine is due to a dry, tight skin. You 
must apply an extra amount of Pond’s Cold Cream at 
night after the cleansing and let it stay on. See how gladly 
your skin will absorb the fine light oil of this cream, how 
it will soften and relax and the shine disappear. Put on 
the Vanishing Cream in the morning to keep this sup- Ps 
pleness throug the day and to hold the powder. e. 





Street 


City.. 
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: Pond’s 

extract Co. 

7 135N Hudson 
St., New York 


Tencents(10c)isen- 

closed for your special 

7 introductory tubes of the 
twocreams every normalskin 
needs-enough ofeach cream for 
two weeks’ ordinary toilet uses. 
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HEALTH azd BEAUTY 


Exercises That Will Give the Business Woman 
Increased Efficiency and Health 


By Anna Hazelton Delavan 


F ALL womankind, there is no doubt 
that the business woman stands most in 
need of physical exercise, especially if 

her work requires her to be indoors all day, and 
to remain mostly in a sitting position. 

Stenographers, bookkeepers, and all seden- 
tary occupational workers require a few minutes 
night and morning given to definite but simple 
exercises for limbering up the unused muscles, 
and for raising and keeping lifted the vital 
organs, which have a tendency to drop as the 
muscles themselves become more or less weak 
through disuse, and from a constant sitting 
position. 

Since office workers must sit for a large 
portion of their waking hours, it is highly 
important to sit in a correct position, for all 
the good attained through careful attention to 
standing and walking properly may be lost 
through carelessness in sitting. 

Sitting properly does not mean to sit in a 
stiff, uncomfortable position; on the contrary, 
the correct attitude is the only comfortable one. 
It simply means to sit as far back in the chair 
as possible, so that the lower part of the spine 
is braced against the back of the chair. Let 
the seat of the chair support the thighs, and the 
edge of the chair come against the back of 
the knees. Keep the chest up and forward, 
and the shoulders will fall naturally into proper 
position and be free from strain. In this 
sitting position you can work comfortably, 
easily, and efliciently. 


The Need of Fresh Air 


For the woman who works in an office or 
store, it is often impossible to regulate the 
ventilation and air supply of the room. She 
must arrange to have her fill of pure air in her 
bedroom night and morning, for if one is to 
have sound, healthy nerves, pure air, gener- 
ously drawn upon, is imperative. 

The nerves first signal their lack of air by 
headache, depression, and inability to fix the 
mind upon the matter in hand, but nothing so 
quickly rejuvenates one as pure air and plenty 
of it. For this reason, deep breathing is most 
important for the woman who must be indoors 
allday. Make it a habit to inhale deeply while 
waiting for or walking to or from the car. You 
are indeed fortunate if you must walk several 
blocks at each end of the line, for there is no 
better preparation for your day’s duties than a 
good, brisk walk. 

If your work requires close application for 
some hours at a time, you should change the 
“accommodation” of the eyes occasionally hy 
looking at some distant object and by opening 
the eyes wide from five to ten times, stretching 
the muscles about them thoroughly. 

In arranging your dietary, avoid rich, highly- 
seasoned foods, pickles, etc. If you have eggs 
or bacon for breakfast and meat at dinner, 
meat should never form any portion of your 
luncheon. Avoid a lunch consisting of coffee, 
a ham sandwich, and doughnuts or pie, and 
likewise eschew the lunch consisting of crackers 
or bread, tea, and cake. 

The opportunity offered by many dainty 
lunchrooms gives the privilege of enlarging the 
variety of your diet with wholesome, easily 
digested foods, including such things as fresh 
fruit and vegetable salads, whole wheat, bran, 
and graham bread, farinaceous puddings and 
desserts, cottage cheese, nut sandwiches, 


| and many other simple and healthful foods. 


A sedentary occupation usually causes more 


| or less sluggishness throughout the entire body, 


and corrective exercises should be taken regu- 
larly to stimulate a natural circulation through 
all the organs and to build up the tissue. 

Unfortunately, of all women the business 
woman has least time for such exercise. She 
must be her own efficiency expert and learn to 
make every moment count. This she may 
partially accomplish by turning the activities 
of the toilet to the utmost account. 

Just as the exercise stimulates the action of 
the vital organs, so the morning bath stimu- 
lates the action of the skin, enabling it to do 
its share in general health building. Cleanli- 
ness is essential to health of body and soul, and 
the morning bath should have a threefold 
effect— cleansing, stimulating, and soothing, 

Whether you take a sponge, plunge, or 
shower bath, it is better to have the water 
tepid at first, so that the delicate nerve-ends 
under the skin are not shocked. Then, if you 
desire the glow and exhilaration that come 
froma cold bath, that may follow the tepid one. 
The morning bath and brisk rub after the bath 
should not take more than five to seven 
minutes. 

After the morning exercises, when the nerves 
and muscles are awake, the circulation is 
active, and the lungs are well filled with air, is 
the proper time for the morning bath. While 
drawing the bath water, practice the following 
set of exercises, from three to five minutes. 


Morning Awakening Exercises 

Exercise 1. Stand with the feet six inches 
apart; lift arms so that fingertips touch lightly 
over your head, allowing the arms to curve 
slightly. Now slowly /ift the body directly up 
from the hips, with the shoulders, and keep on 
lifting steadily upward, until the limit of the 
movement is reached. Then rise as high as 
possible on toes, bringing arms down sideways 
(palms of hands turned up), reaching backward 
while the chest comes forward. Be sure to 
make the upward stretching movement wholly 
with shoulders, not with arms. Keep weight 
of body on feet, leg muscles free, 20¢ contracted, 
and body perfectly straight throughout the 
movement. 

This exercise stretches, strengthens, and 
straightens the spine, quickens the circulation 
through the chest and thorax, stimulates the 
heart action, and raises the ribs. It also lifts 
the abdominal! organs and stimulates the solar 
plexus, or pneumogastric nerve (called in 
psychological terms the abdominal brain). It 
relieves inactive bowels and gastric accumu- 
lations in the stomach. 

Exercise 2. Stand with weight on both feet. 
Bring arms out at sidesat anangle of 45 degrees, 
palms up. Slowly reach out in the direction 
the arms are inclined and continue reaching 
out to the limit of your stretch. Then bring 
the arms down to the sides. See that the arms 
do not deviate from their starting line and that 
all action is made by the shoulder muscles 
at the top of the arms. Do not contract the 
back part of the arms, as that prevents the 
shoulder muscles from acting fully. 

Exercise 3. Stand in correct position; bring 
the right arm upward, curving it slightly, 
directly over the head, keeping the left arm 
down straight at side of thigh. Now reach up 
with one shoulder while drawing down with the 
other, steadily and rhythmically to the limit of 
the stretch, then lower the right arm, and 
reverse the movement, raising the left arm. 
Inhale on first part of exercises, and exhale 
on last part. 
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THRIFTY 


DISCOVERIES 
Good Housekeeping 
Institute 


YES, we still need Discoveries. 

Whatever you have discovered 
that saves you in accomplishing your 
household duties may be just the sug- 
gestion that will help your neighbor. 
We will pay one dollar for eachaccept- 
able suggestion. A stamped, self- 
addressed envelope secures the return 
of unavailable Discoveries. Address 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE, 
105 West 39th St., New York City 


_ When Using a Flashlight—This is a 


simple, little discovery which I made when my 
first baby was very young. If a flashlight is 
directed on a sleeping child, it often startles 
the child and is not always practical. But if 
the flashlight is pointed at the ceiling or a light- 
colored wall, there is reflected back a soft, 
indirect light sufficient for covering a restless 
child without danger of disturbing the lightest 
sleeper. Mrs. A. S. W., N.Y. 





A Practical Pin-Cushion—I find that com- | 
mon, fine sand enclosed in a heavy covering | 
makes a cushion which is heavy enough to 
stay where you put it and which keeps the | 
pins and needles sharp and bright. 

Mrs. J. D. M., Mont. | 


To Dry Moisture—As a practical nurse, I | 
have found out by experience that accidents | 
in bed bathing will occur, and we are some- | 
times at a loss to know how to dry up the wet 
spot with little disturbance to the patient. 
Sometimes a basin will upset, or a hot water | 
bottle will leak. In such a case, place a hot | 
water bottle completely filled with boiling | 
water between the mattress and the under 
sheet. Over the wet spot on the sheet lay | 
two or three thicknesses of bath towel. In a 
short time, the spot will be dried without any 
fear of chill to the sick person even if lying 
quite near it. H. E. J., Can. 


When Making Children’s Rompers— 
When making children’s rompers or bloomers, 
as well as the elastic-run dresses that are now 
being worn, I always work a buttonhole in the 
facing or casing for the elastic. On both ends 
of the elastic I sew the parts of a snap fastener, 
which should be fastened together after the 
elastic has been run through. It is a matter 
of a few minutes to slip an elastic out before 
laundering, thus keeping it fresh for a longer 
period. I find that by using an elastic about 
three-quarters of an inch or an inch wide, it 
does not cut as does the usual width sold for 
rompers and bloomers. Mrs, E. B. B., Va. 





When Bathing Baby—Do you know that 
it is wise, when drying a tiny baby after its 
bath, just to rub the hands over the towel 
without moving the towel at all. Cover him 
with the towel from tip to toe and rub in this 
Way as vigorously as you like. He will glow 
with health and comfort, and in his little heart 
of hearts he -will bless you because there were 
no hard, lumpy handfuls of towel digging him 
in the ribs. It is especially beneficial to dry 
baby in this manner in case of any skin erup- 
tion such as prickly heat, stomach rash, etc. 

Mrs, J. A. R., Pa. 





When Washing Lace Collars—I have 
found that a cloth wrung out of thin starch 
water gives just enough stiffness to a lace 
collar to make it seem like new. Place the 
lace between two thicknesses of the cloth and 
iron until all are dry. The effect is soft but 
hot “washed” looking. L.M.O'N, Ore 








Berkey & Gay 


FURNITURE 



















































"the Holyoke” 
Reveals a Twofold Worth 


| y pebign appropriate for the schoolgirl’s own chamber, this new 
suite is equally at home in the guest room. To the one, it brings an 
intimately personal touch; to the other, an air of quiet refinement, ir... 
viting the casual guest to rest and relaxation. The combination of Ameri- 
can walnut and decorated East India satinwood achieves a delightful 
color interest. 

Your Berkey & Gay merchant invites you to see “The Holyoke” 
during May. It is uncommonly attractive at these uniform prices, to 
which your merchant adds freight charges; 


Bed........$ 85  Chifforobe...... $110.00 

Bureau Base 125 Standing Toilet... 28.50 

Hanging Mirror Vanity Case ..... 125.00 
Chair. ...+++ $22.50 

Seldom has the Berkey & Gay ideal of building furniture of enduring 
distinction — yet within the reach of the average American home — 
been better expressed than in “The Holyoke.” 

Through our policy of national pricing, you pay the same uniform 
prices for Berkey &? Gay Furniture, whether sold by retailers in the 
smaller cities or in metropolitan centers. We have established a uniform 
standard—a trustworthy guide to serve you in purchasing—and a stand- 
ard of value by which you may judge the true worth of all furniture. 


Our brochure, illustrating and describing “The Holyoke,” together 
with name of nearest Berkey & Gay merchant, sent upon request 


BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE COMPANY 


452 Monroe Avenue Grand Rapids, Michigan 
New York Wholesale Showroom, 115 West goth Street 


(Admittance by letter of introduction from your merchant or decorator) 





thecustomer’s protection when 


This shop-mark is insetin every I 
buying and his pride ever after. 


Berkey & Gay production. It is 










In using advertisements see page 6 101 












































sm THE woman who loves the charm of 
dainty table appointments, few. things will 
carry greater appeal than this exquisite 
new Rajah pattern in 


ig Theodore Haviland 


FRANCE y 
Nh A pattern, richly Oriental in its motif \% 
with a delicate tone blue, setting off the 
soft brilliance of coloring in the flowers 
and plumed birds of the design. 











There is today scarcely any china- 
ware which«is so hard in body and in 
glaze and which will neither crackle 
nor discolor. 










By no means as expensive as its repu- 
tation for quality might suggest. And 
a woman can start with a minimum 
number of pieces and build towards a 
complete service. 









Wherever fine china is sold. 


THEODORE HAVILAND & CO. 
New York Off ices 
* 200 FirtH AVENUE 


Caxapiaw Orrice: Toronto 
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Thrifty Discoveries 


New Birthday Candles—We always cele. 
brate my son’s birthday at the beach and have 
discovered that candles on a birthday cake are 
not a success there on account of the usual 
breeze. We are now using the small, twisted 
sticks of candy called “opera sticks.” Each 
guest, as he removes a stick, makes a wish for 
the honored guest, and all are delighted with 
the new idea. Mrs. T. D. T., Wis, 


When Making Popcorn Balls—In mak. 
ing popcorn balls, use a waxed paper in shaping 
them. This prevents burning the hands, and 
the corn will not stick to the paper. 

Mrs. A. M. F., Ia. 


A Container for Picnic Lunches—If 
lunches are served for a large number at a 
picnic, I have found that, it is attractive anda 
great saving of time, energy, and confusion, to 
serve the individual portions and put them in 
pasteboard baskets with wire handles. These 
baskets may be obtained where ice-cream or 
oysters are sold. A paper napkin and cup may 
be placed in each basket. I have used these 
containers for serving refreshments at church 
parties and children’s lawn parties. 

Mrs. R.S.L., N.Y. 


Using Bread-Crumbs—It has always been 
more or less of a problem to me to know how 
to use cut-off crusts from sandwiches, until I 
hit upon the idea of breaking them up and 
putting them on top of macaroni and cheese, 
scalloped potatoes, and other such dishes. 
When left overnight, the crusts become crisp 
and dry, so that the breaking is quickly 
accomplished, and they are, of course, suf- 
ficiently buttered to brown well. This has 
been pronounced excellent by all those who 
have tasted the crusty top. 

Mrs. M. L. E., Can. 


When Making Meat Loaf—TI have found 
something which adds much to the flavor of 
meat loaf, in the form of canned vegetable 
soup. I pour one can of it over my loaf when 
I first put it in the oven, trying to keep as 
much of it as possible on top of the loaf, so 
that it will permeate the meat. It gives the 
tang of a sauce. D. B., Ill. 


When Making Children’s Underwear— 
The six necessary buttonholes in each pair of 
panties for my two young daughters proved 
such a retarding factor in getting things dore 
that I decided to find a satisfactory substitute 
for bands or in some way overcome the difi- 
culty. I discovered that the bands of my 
husband’s discarded soft collars served the 
purpose well. I rip the worn collar from the 
band carefully with a safety razor blade, and 
baste the bloomers on one edge, then turn the 
other edge of the band over it, baste, and 
stitch. Two collar bands, having three button- 
holes each, make a pair of panties, with a 
minimum amount of work. Where soft collars 
are not available, bands may be purchased at 
the notion counter of almost any department 
store. Mes. J. L. T. Ind. 


To Dry a Dish Mop—Stand your dish mop 
in an empty milk bottle todry. The stick will 
be stationary, and the disheveled top-knot will 
sun nicely before a kitchen window and keep 
sweet and clean. F.T.0., N. J. 


When Turning a Belt—To any one who has 
tried to turn the long string belt so much worn 
at present, it may help to suggest that instead 
of trying to poke the goods through with the 
scissors points, as so many do, if you wil 
catch a bit of the end in a large safety-pla 
and run the pin back through the center, the 
belt may be turned in just a minute or two, 
very easily, and with no bunching. 

Mrs. W. B. HL, N. ¥. 
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Bridal 


An attractive gift 


towels, 2 


Linens 


set is this, of 2 
washcloths, and bath mat, 


initialed in blue,-rose, or orchid, $6 


Above, bridge set of 
pure linen, consisting 
of cloth and four nap- 
kins, with colored bor- 
ders and hemstitched 
in color, $7.50. Hand- 
made, linen towels, 
with colored borders, $1 
each. Right, real Irish 
linen towel, with damask 
border, — he mslilched, 
$9 a dozen. Right, 
fea or luncheon napkin 
of real Trish linen, 
he mstite hed, $5 a dozen 


TO ORDER 


To purchase these 
linens, address 


Good House kee p- 
ing Shopping Ser- 
vice, 119 W. goth 
St, N. ¥.. Cély, 
enclosing chec k 
or money-order 





rtistic window effects 


begin with the shades! 


—and Brenlin window shades assure lasting 
beauty at little cost 


The decorative possibilities of a room 
center largely about the windows. In 
the way they are handled lies much of the 
success of your interior scheme. 

And decorators say that 
window effects begin with the 
shades! For window shades 
are the background for your 
draperies. 


Worn, faded shades, full of 
cracks and pinholes, are one of 
the little jarring notes that mar 
the beauty of a room. 


artistic 





Scratch a piece of ordinary 


The wearing quality of Brenlin is several 
times that of ordinary shade material. 
For Brenlin is specially woven so fine 
and close that it needs none of the clay 
or chalk filling that so soon falls out, 
leaving the shade limp, cracked 
and full of tiny holes. 


With Brenlin shades your 
windows are handsomely 
equipped for any decorative 
scheme—and at so little cost! 
For after all Brenlin costs very 
little—and how much it adds 


ee lightly, Tiny particles of in beauty and offers in wear! 
“ > chalk SRENTIN taco Ai, The name Brenlin is perforated 


beautiful and long wearing, a 
perfect window background is 
effected. For Brenlin is an exceptional 
shade fabric, with body enough to hang 
straight and firm without looking stiff 
or hard. 


And the Brenlin colors are lovely — 
soft and rich, harmonizing with any deco- 
rative scheme. Expertly applied by 
hand, they are sun and water proof. 
Brenlin Duplex, showing a different ¢olor 
for each side, is also widely used with 
artistic effect. 


ing—it outwears several or- 
dinary shades. 


or embossed on the edge. If 
you don’t know where to get it, 
write us; we'll see that you are supplied. 


‘‘How to shade and decorate your 
windows correctly’’—Free 


We will send you a copy of this instructive 
booklet how to improve the beauty of your 
home with correct shading and decoration of 
your windows. Samples of Brenlin in several 
colors will come with it. 


For windows of less prominence, Camargo or 
Empire shades give you best value in shades 
made the ordinary way. 


THE CHAS. W. BRENEMAN COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


“The oldest window shade house in America’”’ 


Factories: Cincinnati, Ohio, and Camden, N. J. Branches: New 


York City, Philadelphia, Dallas, 


Texas, and Portland, Ore. 


Owner of the good will and trade-marks of the J. C. Wemple Co. 


the long-wearing 


Winpow Suave material 


Brenan 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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the food she needs? 


b oe can let the child pick the flowers, but the 
food-needs of a growing child are so vital that 
Mother herself must select her daughter’s food. 


Mothers should know that while oatmeal leads all 


cereals in food value, there’s a difference in rolled oats. 


The superiority of H-O is due to an exclusive process 
of Steam-Cooking and Pan-Toasting the oats in the old- 
fashioned way. 


Thorough Steam-Cooking in closed kettles at 250 
degrees, dextrinizes the starch and makes the oats 
digestible. Pan-Toasting over live coal fires at 650 
degrees, produces that delicious H-O flavor. 


H.-O oats are plump, curly and brown— exclusive 
characteristics made possible only by the Steam- 


Cooking and Pan-Toasting process. 
Oatmeal made from H-O (Hornby’s Oats) has dis- 


tinctive color, flavor and texture, unlike any other oats. 


For free trial package, write the H-O Cereal Com- 
pany, Inc., Department “D,” Buffalo, N. Y., or Ayr, 
Ontario. 





Pan Toasted 
for FLAVOR 


Steam Cooked 
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Lewis Edwin Theiss 


principle in the art of landscape painting 

is to know where to sit down, for every- 
thing depends upon the point of view. In 
actual landscaping, as well as in landscape 
painting, the point of view is likewise of first 
importance. Because the landscape architect, 
whether he is a professional or merely an 
amateur laying out his own grounds, is also 
endeavoring to make a picture. 

This picture that is to be made is to be 
formed neither by the house nor by the 
grounds, but by the whole. House and yard 
must so blend and harmonize and fit together 
that each supplements and enhances the beauty 
of the other, just as frame and etching must 
be in agreement if the complete picture is to 
be pleasing. An unframed canvas always 
seems incomplete, no matter how beautiful 
the picture painted upon it, and a frame in- 

‘harmonious with the picture always grates 
upon the senses. It is the same with our 
houses and grounds. There should be har- 
mony. And the more complete that harmony 
is, the more satisfying and pleasing the home- 
stead will be. 

More and more, as we grow in esthetic ap- 
preciation, we tend to emphasize architectural 
types in our home building. Less and less we 
build just houses We are drawing away from 
the period of the glorified packing-box type of 
house, and coming into an era cf real beauty 
in home building. And this new sense of 
beauty more and more finds expression in 
houses of distinct types. Thus we now build 
Spanish houses, or English homes, or Colonial 
dwellings, and so on. 


pee once remarked that the first 


Preferences Are Instinctive 

Why do we do this? Why does one man 
prefer the Colonial and another the Spanish? 
Because the type selected appeals most 
strongly to his esthetic sense, best expresses 
for him the feeling he has for beauty in domes- 
tic architecture. Nature endowed us with 
differences of heart and mind. These differ- 
ences find expression in differing tastes. For 
some music lovers the supreme composition 
is the Méditation from ‘Thais,’ while others 
may consider the Blue Danube Waltz the 
height of musical beauty. The thing that 
pleases us most, no matter whether it is a 
musical composition, a picture, or a house, is 
the thing that makes the greatest appeal to 
our hearts, that best satisfies our natures. 
And so our houses will be most successful as 
they fit, not our neighbors nor our relatives, 
but ourselves. 

Perhaps we shall better comprehend this 
need for harmony between persons and things 
if we consider dress. There are some women 
who appear simply ravishing in browns and 
look like frights in purple, and so on through 
the range of colors. A woman with keen 
esthetic sense understands and feels this. She 
knows when she wears colors that shriek aloud 
at each other. She understands when she 
has on a dress that makes her look charmin¢. 
And she feels at her best only when she is 
arrayed in garments that are in harmony with 
her person. It is exactly so with our homes. 
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Does Your Garden Fit 
Your HouseP 


A person of cold, haughty nature will feel far 
more at home in a stately mansion than in a 
bungalow, whereas a person of friendly, simple 
temperament will be indefinably ill at ease in 
a pretentious dwelling and comfortable in a 
yine-clad cottage. Our characters work out, 
or should work out, in our architecture and 
dscaping. 

= male, I have a friend whom nature 
made formal. He was born with a ramrod in 
his back. He is punctilious in the extreme. 
[ have seen him out hunting Indian trails in 
the forest, dressed in a high collar, “boiled” 
shirt, highly polished shoes, and the appro- 
priate accompanying garments. He has been 
remodeling a house he bought. The re- 
modeling is in perfect taste, because it fits both 
the house and himself. It will never be pos- 
sible to be comfortable in that house in any- 
thing but a boiled shirt and evening clothes. 
The place is pretentious, grand. And the 
landscaping has kept pace with the house. 
One can not imagine a grimy youngster playing 
in a sand-pile or standing on his head in the 
yard. The youngster would have to wear 
stiffly starched clothes and sit sedately on a 
bench. The place makes no appeal to me, but 
is perfect for the man who built it. For it 
fits his character exactly. 

Our sense of the fitting, however, does not 
end with the house itself. The same esthetic 
sense that leads us to select some particular 
type of house in preference to all other types 
will also lead us to make the furnishings har- 
monious with the home itself. Few of us 
would put elaborate Louis XIV furniture in 
a bungalow. Nor would we put Mission fur- 
niture in a Georgian mansion. We would try 
to procure furnishings appropriate to the house, 
furnishings that at least express the same 
things the building itself expresses, and if pos- 
sible, furnishings of the exact period and type 
represented by the home itself. 


House and Garden 

But what about the things we see out of 
doors? If we dwell in a house that reminds 
us of Mount Vernon, and sit down in Chip- 
pendale and Heppelwhite furniture, and sleep 
in four-poster beds, and walk on quaint rag 
rugs, and then look through the window and 
see a landscape that looks like Japan or the 
plains of Italy, something grates, or should 
grate, on our consciousness. If our esthetic 
sense finds the greatest pleasure in the type of 
domestic architecture represented by Mount 
Vernon, then, when we look out of the windows, 
that same sense ought to make us wish to see 
a Mount Vernon garden. For we can not get 
away from the fact that the house and its 
grounds are a unit. They are different parts 
of the same picture. 

The fact is that the house and the garden— 
“garden” being used in the most liberal sense 
to denote all the plantings—can no more be 
divorced than the house and the furniture can 
be. For both house and garden are parts of a 
common development. For example, let us 
consider the development of the Colonial type. 
What we know as the Colonial type of home 
was a development in house building that 
occupied a century or more, and that was 
really an evolution from the older, familiar 
forms known to the Colonists in their European 
homes to the new type that changed conditions 
and altered necessities showed to be desirable. 


, When that evolution was complete, a type of 


house had been brought forth that was at once 
beautiful and well suited to the needs of the 
Colonists, because it fitted their lives. 

Now, the Colonial garden developed in ex- 
actly the same way. In fact, house and garden 
kept pace, advancing step by step through the 
century. Necessity knows no law. And 
necessity drove the Colonists to disregard many 
preconceived notions as to home _ building. 

heir models, to be sure, were the homes they 
had known in old England. But they altered 
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Right now—at housecleaning time—is the time to jap- 
It will renew and enhance the value of your floors, 


alac. 


furniture, woodwork, and linoleum. 


It will prolong the 


life of your swings, the porch furniture, and numerous 


other objects in and about the home. 


It flows on easily, 


dries hard and smooth, and combines real beauty of finish 
with durability. 





National Headquarters, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Presented to your dealer before June 15, this coupon entitles you to 
a quarter pint of Jap-a-lac, any color, for 6c. 
when applied on the purchase of any larger size can of Jap-a-lac.- 
The Glidden Company. 
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CUT IT OUT 
YOUR NEAREST DEALER 


It is also worth 24c 


advertisements see page 6 
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Design 4402—The new varia- 
tion of the fichu gives this 
bouffant frock a charmingly 
demure air. The lines of the 
bodice are very flattering to 
the slim figure. 


Designs 4442-4251—The 
newest jacquettes, often of 
brilliant cotton matelasse, are 
tied on the left hip with a soft 
bow. They are worn with the 
graceful plaited skirt 


Design 4393-——-The new 
narrow collar lies in a bow 
on the shoulder with long 
ends falling to the end of 
the dress! The sash too says 
this is a season for bows 


SITTER IC’ 
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When you are there stop 
at the shop that sells 
more patterns than any 
other in the world—our 
Butterick shop, 27, Ave- 
nue de l’Opera. You will 
find our London Shop 
on Regent Street. 


The Vogue of the 
Bow 


Paris fastens jacquettes 
with a bow, and dresses, 
coats, even collars this 


The Deauville Hand- 
kerchief 


The gayest of French 
resorts started this fash- 
ion which knots a bright 
kerchief round shoulder 
or hips. 





The Collar Again 


The French are wearing 
collars of all types this 
season—from the nar- 
rowest that follow the 
bateau neck to the deep- 
est of berthas. 


PATTERNS 
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Jackets—tier skirts—padded tucks—drapery—require 
the Deltor service other patterns cannot give you. 
Little jackets on the Rue de la Paix, Fifth Avenue, 
Bond Street! The three piece costume with its draped, 
circular, or beautifully straight skirt. Those new fresh 
notes of the season—braiding and bows, tucking, the 
glittering ornaments Paris is using —you know exactly 
how to make them, and your clothes might have 
come from Paris! 


A bouffant taffeta with the lines of its little basque- 
like bodice fairly crying “France” —you made it! 

And a whole collection of those little gay coats, 
straight, or bloused or tied with a bow, for the country 
club! They were so simple to make when you had 
the detailed guidance the Deltor gives you. 


First of all the Deltor shows you exactly’how to get 
your pattern out of a minimum of material. That is 
very important this season, for circular skirts, drapery, 
and other features of today’s styles cut into a great 
deal of material unless you have a layout made by 
experts for your size pattern on your width material. 
The Deltor alone gives you this. 


You start putting your dress or suit together and 
you find it does not make a bit of difference whether 
it is draped, or has a circular movement set in, or a 
new neck-line you never made before, for it is perfectly 
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Just pieces of paper 

and general directions 
are not enough for a pattern 
to give you this season ~ 


easy for you with the individual and complete guid- 
ance the Deltor gives you. You know just what to 
do and the time to do it. You will be amazed at the 
way you do things that it would have frightened 
you to attempt before. 


The French say that the finish is half the dress! 
If your frock has one of the bows that are so new 
the Deltor shows you just how to make it so that it 
has the really French expression. And you braid a 
little coat all over with soutache like a professional if 
you want! With the Deltor you finish things just 
as they would be done in Paris. No wonder your 


clothes look distinguished! 


From beginning to end the Deltor gives you the 
complete guidance the new styles demand if they are 
to look right when done. No other pattern gives 
you this service. Between the results of just a pat- 
tern and some general directions, and the Butterick 
pattern with its Deltor service lies the difference be- 
tween a costume that is frankly home-made and one 
that delights you. 


Stop at the pattern department today and look at 
one of the summer patterns and the Deltor for it. You 
will see why women are insisting on the Deltor—with 
it they can make clothes they never dared attempt 
before. Butterick, New York—Paris—London. 


























Every step in making your 


The finish of a French dressmaker 
dress shown you 


A cutting layout made for your exact needs 


The perfect little touches that delight 
you in an imported frock the Deltor 
gives you. This clever device, for in- 
stance, that keeps shoulder straps 
from slipping—for months the Deltor 
has been including it in directions for 
finishing the new neck-lines. The 
great Paris couturiéres are using it on 
their new models. You finish your 
frocks with a truly French perfection. 


Now 
on 


DELTO Sale 


using advertisements see page ¢ 


That is why Deltor cutting layouts absolutely safeguard 
you from wasting your expensive material—which general 
charts of other patterns fail to do. The Deltor gives you 
a layout of your view of the pattern in your size laid on 
the exact width material you are using. It saves you many 
times the cost of the pattern for you save from ', to 1% 
yards on everything you make with the Deltor. 


You simply can’t find dressmaking 
dificult or go wrong when you have 
the Deltor. Every step in putting 
your dress together is before you in 
Pictures—nothing is left to chance. 
You know exactly what to do, and 
when and how to do it. You work 
easilyand securely and get professional 
results because the Deltor gives you 
professional guidance. 
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How ridiculous to open a 
milk-bottle with an ice-pick 


—or a tarnished fork—or your soiled thumb! 


The bottle-cap crumples; it has a hole in it; to save your life you 
can’t replace it so it will really protect your milk from germs and dirt. 


And yet. this archaic type of milk-bottle 
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mor dirty ice=picks 


cap is still in use despite the work of 
doctors and health-boards to abolish im- 
pure miik. 


But you can cure the trouble. Tell your 
milkman that you want Perfection Caps 
on your milk in the future; say that no 
other kind will do. 


For Perfection Caps open without crum- 
pling or tearing. Simply lift them by a 
tab, re-enforced so it will not come off. 

No fingers touch your milk—nor forks, 
nor ice-picks. And you can replace Per- 
fection Caps as often as you wish with- 
out tearing tk. ‘m. 


PERFECTION 


PULL — 


Just get a month's supply of Perfec- 
tion Caps and see for yourself how 
convenient and sanitary they are, 
No expense is inve 
some salesmen will call. Just send 
the coupon and the caps will be 
mailed to you. Why not do it now; 
while the idea is fresh « mind? 
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JUST LIFT BY THE TAS 
THAT WON'T TEAR OFF 


G-4 
7 THE 
ff SMITH-LEE 
COMPANY 
Oneida, N.Y. 


7 Without obligation, please 
f *end mea month's supply of 
S Perfection Caps, 
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Does Your Garden Fit 
Your House? 


their models as necessity dictated, and adopted 
new features as they found them desirable 
It was this instinct for the convenient and the 
fitting that made both the Colonial house ang 
its garden so nearly perfect; for they were at 
once home-like and natural, and yet beautiful, 
These gardens were laid out according to no 
hard-and-iast rules. They existed where they 
were because they were convenient to the 
house. They contained what they did because 
the Colonial dames who cared for them com. 
bined utility with beauty in their planting. 
The walks were bordered with box, because 
it was pretty and easily grown, and the roses 
and hollyhocks stood where they were easy to 
pick and where they did not prevent ready 
access to the fruit-trees and currant bushes 
which seemed to be so necessary in old 
fashioned gardens. 

In her very charming book on “Old-Time 
Gardens,” Mrs. Alice Morse Earle tells us that 
the women who planted those first gardens on 
the bleak New England shores—women who, 
for conscience’ sake, had left their native lands, 
to encounter wild beasts and wild men and 
face hunger and privations—‘“left everything 
and took nothing of comfort but their Bibles 
and their flower seeds.” And from these seeds 
have come, through an unbroken chain of 
flower and seed for three centuries, some of the 
blooms that we cherish today in our gardens, 
Can any one say that the garden of a Colonial 
house is complete unless it has at least some 
of these blooms? 

Far from their native land, surrounded by 
terrifying forests and more terrifying Indians 
and wild animals, these homesick New England 
wives and dames made plantings about every 
dwelling, trying to create some likeness to their 
fair English homes which they would never see 
again. And the gardens so planted with 
homely English flowers prospered well. Soon 
New England’s rocky shores were abloom with 
flowers that had grown in old England for 
centuries. What a cheering influence thes 
gardens must have been for these lonely 
Puritan housewives! 


An Old-time Flower List 
The earliest list of flowers grown by the 
colonists is found in John Josslyn’s book, pub- 
lished in 1672, and entitled “New England's 
Rarities Discovered.” That list is short, but 
very pleasing. It ran as follows: 
“Spearmint 
Rew, will hardly grow 
Fetherfew prospereth exceedingly. 
Southernwood, is no Plant for this Country, 
Nor 
Rosemary, Nor 
Bayes. 
White-Satten groweth pretty well, so doth 
Lavender-Cotton. But 
Lavender is not for the Climate. 
Penny Royal 
Smalledge. 
Ground Ivy or Ale Hoof. 
Gilly Flowers will continue two Years. 
Fennel must be taken up, and kept in 4 
Warm Cellar all Winter 
Horseleek prospereth notably 
Holly hocks 
Enula, Canpana, in two years time the 
Roots rot. 
Comferie, with White Flowers. 
Coriander, and 
Dill, and é 
Annis thrive exceedingly, but Annis See¢, 
as also the seed of Fennel seldom come 
maturity; the Seed of Annis is commonly 
eaten with a Fly. 
Clary never lasts but one Summer, the Roots 
rot with the Frost. 
Sparagus thrives exceedingly, so does 
Garden Sorrel, and 
Sweet Bryer or Eglantine 
Bloodwort but sorrily, but 
Patience and 
English Roses very pleasantly. 
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Does Your Garden Fit 
Your House? 


Celandine, by the West Country now called 
Kenning Wort grows but slowly. 

Muschater, as well as in England 

Dittander or Pepperwort flourisheth notably, 

so doth Tansie.” 

With this list of materials at hand, we can 
easily and accurately reproduce, in imagina- 
tion, those old Colonial gardens. Very beau- 
tiful they must have been, with rows of holly- 
hocks to hide the rough, stone walls and rude 
rail fences about their little yards; with 
honesty and gillyflowers and lavender-cotton 
and feverfew growing in attractive little 
clumps; and with sweetbriar or English roses 
clustered about the doorways or brightening 
the clay-chinked walls of logs. Nor should 
we overlook the utilitarian side of those 
gardens. In memory I can still see the attic 


of my grandmother’s house in New England,. 


its rafters hung with innumerable bunches of 
herbs, many of which I gathered for her as a 
tiny lad, at a penny a bunch, And I can still 
smell the indescribably lovely aroma of that 
herb room, with its sage and thyme and penny- 
royal and mint and other herbs for savoring, 
and simples for dosing. 

So it must have been centuries before, in her 
ancestors’ homes. And the herbs that hung 
on the rafters of those early Colonial homes 
were grown for the most part in the gardens, 
along with the English roses and the holly- 
hocks. To the familiar blooms from their 
native England, these Colonial dames promptly 
added new blooms from the neighboring coun- 
try, . uubtless rejoicing when these new flowers 
resembled old favorites, and often bestowing 
upon them the names of the familiar flowers 
they resembled, 


Historic Associations, 


That is why we ought to have a New 
England garden with a Colonial house. It is 
because of the memories, the race memories 
that go with it. One does not love a Colonial 
house merely because it has a certain shape 
and particular trimmings. One loves it for 
the memories it suggests. The Colonial house 
means something. It stands for something. 


It is part of our bone and sinew. Consciously 
or unconsciously we hark back in memory when 
we see a Colonial house, and we think of those 


brave men and women on those bleak New 
England shores and the privations they under- 
went, with nothing to comfort them but 
“their Bibles and their flower seeds.” We 
know those women could hardly have endured 
the hardships they did, had it not been for the 
solace of their gardens. Their gardens were 
as much a part of their lives as their houses 
were. vie being true, no Colonial home can 
be considered complete without a Colonial 
garden. And what is true of the Colonial type, 
is true of every other type. There isa reason, 
a real reason, reaching back into the springs 
of existence, why a particular type of house 
calls for its particular type of garden. There 
is an historic association that we can not 
ignore. When we do ignore it, we merely 
prove our own lack of appreciation. 

But what are we going to do if the particular 
type of garden we need to go with our house 
will not fit our grounds? For it is a canon of 
landscape architecture that the grounds them- 
selves must largely determine their own treat- 
ment. jo we going to destroy one form of 
natural beauty in order to make some arbitrary 
type that may not be half as fitting? By no 
means. That is the last thing we should do. 

No garden that is merely a slavish copy of 
some other garden is really a success, no matter 
how beautiful it may be. The successful 
garden is one that is lived in and loved, one 
that has come naturally into being and that 
harmonizes with the house and its surround- 
Ings. No mere show garden will achieve 
as great a success as the garden thus 
formed, that has been created in the same 
spirit that made the house it was meant to 
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“Oats are Oats” 
Scme people say 


But taste them— mark the difference 
The difference is enormous. 


Oats are not alike. 

Just as apples differ—just as melons do in flavor—so do oats. 

Most oats are puny, underfed, insipid. 

Some oats are rich and plump and flavory. 

So in Quaker Oats we flake those queen grains only. 
get but ten pounds of these premier flakes from a bushel. 

That flavor has won the world. 

Millions of oat lovers, of nearly every nation, send to get these 
flavory Quaker Oats. 

These are facts for mothers to remember. 

The oat is for children the greatest food that grows. 





And we 


It sup- 


plies 16 elements needed in the building of young bodies. 


As a vim-food, oats have age-old fame. 

In a food so important, that difference in flavor becomes very 
important. 

Then why not always get it? Quaker Oats, 
quality, costs but one-half cent per dish. 

Five cents’ worth of Quaker Oats supply as many calories of 
nutriment as a pound of steak. 


Quaker Oats 


Just the rich, plump grains 


Packed in sealed round packages with removable covers 


despite that 
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“Yes, I can do a lot of baking in a 
morning—with my Bolo Oven” 


“ ANY woman whose family is as crazy 

about home cooking as mine cer- 
tainly ought to own a Bolo Oven. It’s 
wonderful how much baking you can 
get done in a morning with it! 


“Instead of doing your fast baking 
and slow baking at different times, you 
do both at once. You see, the Bolo is 
divided into two compartments by the 
shelf in the center, which is really an 
adjustable flue-plate. The lower half 
heats up in only a few minutes because 
it is just half as high as the ordinary 
oven. Then when this is so hot that 
it is right for fast baking, the upper 
oven is heated from the overflow, at no 
extra cost. And there you have your 
moderate oven, splendid for puddings, 
beans and custards, and all slow-bak- 
ing dishes. 

“Of course, if you have something 
high to roast, like a turkey, you can 
take the flue-plate from the center and 


slide it in at the top, making a large 
oven. Or you can use the top oven for 
keeping food warm when the lower 
oven isn’t too hot. 

“The Bolo is such a nice, firm, well- 
made portable oven too. ‘The door is 
my special joy because it closes really 
tight with this clamp handle. When 
it’s open, it makes a firm shelf to set 
pans on—very convenient when you’re 
basting a roast. 

“Yes, indeed, you can use a Bolo 
Oven on any kind of stove—gas, oil, 
gasoline, coal or electricity. Needs no 
adjusting. The oven has a floor which 
keeps food from burning on the bottom, 
and is easily cleaned because it is level 
with the opening. 

“Be sure to get a Bolo when you buy 
your portable oven!” 

If your dealer does not carry it, we 
shall be glad to send you the names of 
dealers who can show you a Bolo Oven. 


THE GRISWOLD MFG. CO., Dept. W-1, Erie, Penna., U. S. A. 


Makers of Cast Iron and Cast 


4luminum Extra Finished Cooking Utensi!s, Waffle 


Irons, Food Choppers, Safety Fill Tea Kettles, Bolo Ovens and Gas Hot Plates. 
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Does Your Garden Fit 
Your House? 


adorn. For it must express the same thing 
the house expresses. For that reason one 
can not safely imitate any garden. The 
Italian garden is lovely in Italy, in its classic 
environment. The Japanese garden is alto- 
gether charming in Japan, where it harmonizes 
with all about it. But no exotic garden of 
prescribed form exactly expresses what yoy 
and I want to express in our homes. j 

But how are we to express in our gardens 
what we have tried to express in our homes? 
A few minutes ago I said that to me box 
breathed the very atmosphere of New England, 
Atmosphere. That is the word that should 
guide us in all our garden plannings and 
plantings. It is atmosphere we want, not 
slavish imitation of some prescribed canon of 
gardening art. We do not use candles instead 
of electricity, and we do not forsake the gas 
oven to hark back to the open fireplace and the 
crane. We do not model our rooms exactly 
like those in old Colonial homes. Yet we may 
model our electric fixtures after old sconces. 
We may use the fireplace as a useful and 
decorative feature, while we copy the old 
moldings exactly. What we do is to copy 
where possible, and adapt where literal copying 
is undesirable, and so create the atmosphere 
of the old Colonial home. Why is it that when 
one reads some books, one feels that one is 
fairly walking and living in the days described 
by the author? Because he has succeeded in 
creating the atmosphere of those days. Slavish 
imitation of a model means nothing, because 
it is spiritless. Atmosphere is created by the 
use of significant details. 


Creating Atmosphere 

For instance, we can hardly imagine a 
Colonial garden without box. When we think 
of English landscaping, we invariably think 
of the oak and the yew and greensward and the 
rose. We associate only bulbs and lowly 
growths with a Dutch landscape, because the 
Dutch could not grow trees. Their land was 
so low and boggy that few species would grow 
in it. When the Dutch wanted trees, they 
had to build up mounds of earth to accom- 
modate the trees. This was expensive and 
impracticable, and so the Dutch had few trees. 
A truly Dutch type of garden would likewise 
be almost treeless, but with an abundance of 
shrubs and bulbs, particularly bulbs. 

Here, then, is our model for landscaping our 
home plots. If we have proper esthetic and 
artistic comprehension, we can hardly help 
but feel that the type of house we have chosen 
demands the type of landscaping that belongs 
with it. When we look at our grounds, we 
may feel that their very contour or location 
cries aloud for certain treatment that seems 
quite different from the type of gardening we 
have in mind. The difficulty is not so in- 
superable as it seems. Don’t be too hasty in 
constructing your garden. Let it grow of it- 
self. If you keep ever in mind what you want 
to express in your garden, you will see, one 
after another, how and where you can mak 
significant additions to it. You will modify 
your type pattern in conformity, not only with 
the grounds, but with your own character. 

To be really successful, a garden or a house 
must express personality. To flatten and 
level land that has beautiful natural contours 
is a terrible mistake. Rolling lawns and 
striking terraces, developed with judgment, 
are ever more attractive than flat sameness 
But these irregularities of contour present 
problems that only much study and thougat 
will solve. But through such study ane 
thought one puts one’s own personality into 
the solution. Any one can smooth out a piece 
of ground and copy a set pattern. Such 4 
development means nothing. But the problem 
you have worked out and solved means Just 
one thing—you. It expresses your own 
personadity. 

Doubtless the reason the Colonial garden 
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Does Your Garden Fit 
Your House? 


appeals so strongly to many of us is because 
it does express personality. Those patient 
Puritan mothers made their gardens lovely and 
lovable because they worked into them their 
own personalities; If the gardens were prim 
and precise, as they were, it was because their 
makers were prim and precise. Our own 


gardens ought to fit us as well as those old | 


Colonial gardens fitted the Puritan mothers. 
They ought to be as comfortable as old shoes. 
We ought to love them for their beauty and 
for what oe suggest, and seek them for the 
comfort they give. They will be comfortable 
only as they fit us. And they will fit us only 
as they correspond to the ideals we cherish 
within our hearts. 

If our nature is such that any type of house 
will suit us, so it has within it the conveniences 
we wish, there is no need for us to bother about 
what to plant in the garden. We can put box 
edgings and palms and cacti and artificially | 
trimmed catalpas and ragged shrubs side by | 
side with perfect appropriateness—for us. 
But if something within our hearts fairly cries | 
out with poignant joy at sight of a fine example 
of the Colonial or the Dutch or the Spanish 
home, then that particular type is the type ool 
us; and with it should go the Colonial, or the 
Dutch, or the Spanish garden. It must, if | 
the picture is to be a unit, if the home is to 
be a complete success. 





The Face Your Home 
Shows the World 


(Continued from page 45) 


A seaside cottage or one closely surrounded | 
by ory r green, may clothe its windows | 
daringly in red, if frequent renewal is no 
aii, but red is too hot a color for general | 
use. 

Painted awnings are more costly, but more | 
durable, than the ordinary type, and not only | 
are produc ed in a wider range of colors, but 
can als < be made to harmonize with special 
color schemes. Duplex awnings, in which the | 
inside is in contrast to the exterior, are espe- 
cially effective. One lovely set, made for a | 
gray stucco house, was of dull blue lined with 
mauve and edged with a heavy mauve fringe. 
This fringe finish, which is comparatively new, 
is a pleasant change from the conventional 
scallops with bound edges. In many cases 
the edge has a plain, straight edge, or is shaped 
in the same way as a window valance. 

Of even greater importance from the decora- 
tive standpoint are the window-boxes. These 
should be considered when selecting awnings, 
for it is important for the two to harmonize 
in color. In winter, of course, the choice is 
simple, since awnings are not to be considered, 
and flowering plants can not be used except in 
sub-tropical ‘climates. In our northern lati- 
tudes, at least as far north as New York, it 
may be added that no plant will bear the rigor 
of the entire winter, unless the season is ex- 
ceptionally mild. If snow is brushed off box 
trees and dwarf shrubs as soon as it has fallen, 
they will turn brown less quickly than would 
otherwise be the case; but even so, those who | 
fill winter window-boxes in the north must be 
content to see them die in February or early 
March. 


But for summer? Consider first your color 


scheme. This will be carried out in both 
awnings and window boxes, and must also 
be considered in connection with the furnish- 


ings of the porches, since obviously. awnings 
and flowers should be factors in the completion 
of the color chord. If, for example, the porch 
furniture is dull green and the house white, let 
the awnings be green and white, and fill the 





window-boxes with a contrasting color, such 
as pink or red, which may be repeated in | 
cushions and upholstery. Or, again, mauve- 


| touch of Johnson’s Pol- | 
| ishing Wax. 


| lustre of great beauty § 


| Insist on Johnson’s Polishing Wax—For 


One Hundred Ways You Can 
Brighten Up Your Home— 


ee —_—? “THERE are many @ee ee 

ways to make § 
your hinee more artis- 
tic, cheery and invit- 
ing. Our book onHome 
Beautifying gives one 
hundred practical sug- 
gestions for refinish- 
ing and keeping your 
furniture, woodwork, 
floors and linoleum | 
) in perfect condition. | 
=/ Use Coupon below. 


JOHNSON’S 


Pasfe - Liquid - Powdered 


POLISHING WAX 


VERY room needs OUR Li 
the brightening will last longer and 
i look better if you polish 
it occasionally with 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax. 
Johnson’s Wax prevents 
cracking and blistering— 
brings out the pattern 
and color—protects lino- 
leum from wear and 
makes cleaning easy. 
Eesdiog. linoleum manu- 


Att. 





| 
| 





inoleum 


It will re- | 
| juvenate your furniture, 
woodwork, floors and 
| linoleum sad give your 
home that fine air of 
immaculate cleanliness. 
Johnson’s Polishing Wax 
| imparts a velvety, artistic 


and durability 


Paste Bde tema r Form for Every Use 


Johnson’s Wax is conveniently put up in three 
forms—Paste, Liquid and Powdered. Use Paste 
Wax for polishing floors of all kinds—wood, tile, 
marble, composition, linoleum, etc. 


Use Johnson’s Liquid Wax for polishing 
your furniture, piano, woodwork, lino- 
leum, leather goods and automobile. 


Johnson’s Powdered Wax makes perfect 
dancing floors. 









Sale at all Good Stores. Our Book Tells 
100 Ways to Brighten Up Your Home. Use coupon below. 


Book on Home Beautifyin FREE 
S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. G.H.5, RACINE, WIS. 
(Canadian Factory-Brantford) 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities’ 
Please send me free and postpaid your book telling how to make my home art- j 
istic, cheery and inviting. I understard that it explains just what materials to 
use and how to apply them— includes color card—gives covering capacities, etc. : 


My Dealer is... .. EP Rote ake 
City and State 


My Name..... 
TO i ll 


My Address. . 
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An Oven 


you can always trust 


If you have the reputation of being a 
good cook, don’t lose it just because 
your oven won’t behave properly. 


Never has there been anything better 
in which to roast or bake than the old 
Dutch ovens. The Florence Oven is 


e aay ron — modeled on the same principle, with the 
urved to i x like the . ° ’ e . 

baker's brick oven turns heat cur- Florence Baker’s Arch. The top inside 
eet! a-ha corners are arched or rounded, to dis- 
distribution of heat. . Insures tribute the heat evenly to all parts of 


evenly browned cooking. 





the oven. There is no chance of a cake 
being burned on the bottom and under- 
done on top in a Florence Oven. 


The asbestos-lined porcelain- 
enameled Florence Heat Distributor 
prevents too intense heat from directly 
striking the bottom of the cooking. 
You can bake perfectly on both upper 
and lower grates. 


The Florence Oven sits firmly, but is 


The Improved Heat easy to lift off the stove when not in 
Distributor I 
use. It can be used on any range. 
Hangs on the lower rack and pro- ah ° ? 
tects bottom of cooking from the lhrough its glass doors you can see 
intense radiant heat. Carries heat a 7} S ee Ls te , 
around sides and ends. Evenly dis- just when youl cooking 1S ready to. 
tributes heat. Prevents food from erve . “a eet > 
eosemid ef neeema serve. Send for illustrated booklet. 
eled for additional insulation and CENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVE CO. 


easy cleaning. 


Dept. 533, Gardner, Mass. 


Makers of F'orence Ranges, Florence Ovens, Florence 


Tank Water Heaters and Florence Room Heaters 
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The Face Your Home 
Shows the World 


painted awnings with painted or applique 
stripes, like those in the center on page 45, 
might be combined with flower-boxes filled 
with heliotrope and other purple and lavender 
flowers, and chair cushions of purple sunfast 
or periwinkle or some other delicate blue 
flower can be added to the window-box and 
the porch furniture covered in the same 
shade of blue. With natural wicker furniture, 
blue or blue and white awnings and 
blue-and-orange-filled window-boxes combine 
happily. 

Generally speaking, boxes are more effective 
if trailing and erect plants are alternated in 
the filling. The vinca may be mentioned as 
among the best of the former, and suited to 
any color combination. Other plants may be 
selected after the gardener’s fancy, care being 
taken to avoid those which tend to become 
“leggy” and overgrown. Many hardy annuals 
make good window-box material, while tender 
plants such as the begonia and the calceolaria 
are also valuable for use of this kind. A mix- 
ture of fragrant blossoms, such as heliotrope, 
mignonette, and lemon verbena, or rose ge- 
ranium, will give added charm to the boxes, 
especially when the windows are open and the 


| scented air is wafted from them into the 


house. 

If flowers are selected which will not bloom 
for the entire séason, care should be taken to 
set in the same box others which will carry on 
the work of flowering after the first are gone, 
so that the box may never lack for color. The 
life of every plant, of course, may be pro 
longed by careful plucking of the faded 
flowers. 


Color Schemes 


Here are a few suggestions for window- 
boxes of different hues: 
PINK 
A. Pink geraniums with vinca vines. | : 
B. Pink begonia, pink and white Bellis, pink 
verbena. ; i j : 
C. Pink and white fuchsia, pink ivy gerdnium. 
D. Pink antirrhinum, pink asters, pink phlox. 


YELLOW 


| A. French marigold, yellow nasturtiums. 


Yellow begonia, wallflower, portulaca. 


| B. 
| C. Calceolaria, vinca vines. 


RED 


A. Dwarf cockscomb, coleus, crimson gera- 


nium. 


| B. Crimson geranium, trailing fuchsia, dark 


red sweet William. 


| C. Salvia, scarlet geranium. 


BLUE 
\. Heliotrope, ageratum, purple verbena. 
3. Petunia, coleus, ageratum, heliotrope. 
C. Purple morning glory, petunia. 
WHITE 
A. White antirrhinum, sweet alyssum, white 


maurandia. ' : 
I. White Bellis, white aster, white pansy. 


Personality in Window-Boxes 
There are, of course, infinite possibilities of 


| variation which can be planned with due re- 


card to individual needs. There are no hard 


| and fast rules in window-box gardening. | 


have seen, in certain parts of the city, sun- 
flowers growing successfully in window-boxes, 
and admired the wise thought of their owner, 
who shut out the squalid street from his sight 
by a solid wall of green reaching the entire 


| length of the window. Color discords rarely 
| arise in nature, and in working with flowers 
| it is hard for any garden enthusiast to go fat 
| astray. As the amateur progresses, he wil 


work out more elaborate combinations for his 
tiny window garden, and instead of clinging to 


| the simple formulae which satisfied him at first, 


will in time develop original and striking color 


| schemes of hisown. All the chances of success 


are largely in his favor, and he will find that 
his small-scale gardening is giving him as muc 
pleasure and nearly as thorough an acquain- 
tance with his flowers, as his neighbor has, 
whose gardening is done in the country cn 4 
far more extensive scale. 
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Fig. 4 


Making Fine Lingerie 
(Continued from page 66) 


and it should be sewed to the front of the che- 
mise. Buttonholes should then be made in 
the small straps at the top of the chemise, and 
buttons sewed on the ends of the ribbon 
straps so the ribbons may be removed for 
laundering. 

Before closing the ‘seams of the nightgown, 
run the thread tucks. Then roll the edges of 
the neck and armhole (Fig. 3 A) and overhand 
the lace to them (Fig. 3 B). Baste the piece 
of lace for the insert to the part of the front 
marked for it. Hem the edge of the lace, all 
around, to the gown (Fig. 4 A). Cut the cloth 
away on the wrong side, roll the raw edges, and 
whip to the lace (Fig. 4 B). 


Applying the Monogram 


If the edge of the medallion is embroidered, 
either hem with fine cotton or buttonhole to 
the gown. Then cut the material away on the 
wrong side and finish like the lace insert. 

In closing the sides of the gown, use either a 
French or a fell seam and hem by hand. 

These two sets of lingerie may be made 


entirely by hand, or the seams may be stitched | 


by machine and the finishing done by hand in 
leisure moments. 


To Order Patterns 


Patterns for both sets of lingerie may be 
purchased from Good Housekeeping Pattern 
Service. These patterns are well-cut, and are 
accompanied by clearly presented directions 
for making the lingerie. Those for the two- 
plece set are 30c each, or 60c for the set. 
The patterns for the three-piece set are 25¢ 
each, or 75c. for the set. When ordering pat- 
terns, state the bust measurement desired for 
gowns and chemises, which come in sizes 34, 
36, 38 and 4o. The pattern for the drawers 
Is cut according to hip measurement, and that 
measurement should be given when ordering 
this pattern. To order patterns, send check or 
money-order to Good Housekeeping Pattern 
Service, 119 West goth Street, New York City, 
stating clearly the patterns and sizes desired, 
so you may be sure to receive the right pat 
terns, in the correct sizes, without delay. 
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HOT WATER for ME’? 





Bear in mind that 
Pittsburg Water 
Heaters are made 
and guaranteed by 
the oldest and larg- 
est manufacturers 
of copper coil heat- 
ers in the world, a 
company with a 
reputation exten !- 
ing over a quarter 
of a century. 
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AUTOMATIC GAS 





Will there be 












enough 


the hot water supply has been used 

all day, will there be enough hot 
water left for you? If you are depending 
on an old-fashioned way of heating water 
your chances for a hot bath are slim. 


N the the baby has had her bath, after 


But if your hot water is supplied by a 
Pittsburg Automatic it makes no difference 
how many baths come before yours. There 
is always plenty of hot water—instan- 
taneous, clean, pure water—so hot you 
have to temper it with cold. 

And this water is heated cheaper per 
gallon than it can be done in any other 
way. 

There are eighteen different types and 
sizes of Pittsburg Water Heaters. One 
of them was made to give your home hot 
water in the most efficient—most eco- 
nomical way. You can buy a Pittsburg 
on an easy-payment plan that allows you 
practically to make your own terms. 

Look up the Pittsburg dealer in your 
city—the gas company cr one of the promi- 
nent plumbers, or write us the number of 
hot water faucets in your home and the 
number of people in your family. We will 
recommend the proper size Pittsburg for 
your needs. At the same time we will 
send you a free copy of “Hot Water,” an 
interesting little book, which tells the whole 
story of better hot water service. 


PITTSBURG WATER HEATER CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





WATER HEATERS 


e. “If it’s done with heat, you can do it better with gas” 


In using advertisements see page 6 








It is as natural 
to associate the 
exquisite beauty 
and lastin?, serv- 
ice of Holmes 
& Edwards 
Silver ‘Plate as 
it is to link 
thoughts of 
brides with 
bouquets. 


May 14th to 19th is 
Silverware Week 
Buy 
Holmes & Edwards 
Silverplate 


Dinner Forks 
Silver Inlaid 
Set of Six 
$9.00 


Super ‘Plate 
Set of Six 
$7.50 


Ihe Century 
Silverplate from the Hlouse of 


HOLMES & EDWARDS 


The White Flag 


(Continued from page 26) 


above the top of her Ancient Historyor Physical 
Geography, and then turned to the background 
where, hollow-chested, hollow-eyed, beaten and 
defeated, Jason sat rumpling his hair and 
plunging into his books. And sometimes, when 
he lifted his eyes and she met his glance, he gave 
her the feeling that he was a hungry dog that 
knew he had the strength to capture the bone 
but from bitter experience also knew that it 
was not worth while to make the fight, because 
superior power would intervene and take it 
away from. him. 

On the day of Mahala’s birthday party, in 
the midst of the bustle of cleaning merely from 
force of habit that which was clean, of deco- 
rating that which was already over-decorated, 
a dray stopped before the Spellman residence to 
deliver an expensive piano lamp, the attached 
card bearing birthday greetings from Martin 
Moreland, Jr., to Miss Mahala Spellman. 

When Mahlon Spellman stepped into his 
parlor that night, the first thing that attracted 
his attention was thislamp. He went over and 
examined it critically; then he turned a face 
white with anger toward Elizabeth, who stood 
hesitant in the doorway. He was horrified at 
the extravagance of such a gift between 
children. 

“Why did you allow this thing to be left 
here?” he demanded. “Why did you not 
return it immediately? You know that it is 
not suitable that a gift of such extravagance 
should be permitted between mere children. 
It must go back!” 

“Yes, that is what I think,” said 

“Of course, that is what you think,” 
Spellman. ‘That comes from being a sensible 
woman. There is nothing else you could 
think. I strenuously object to having Martin 
Moreland furnish my house for me. A piano 
lamp! Why didn’t ke get the piano and let me 


? 


get the lamp! 


HE LEANED toward Elizabeth and thrust 

out his right hand as if he expected her to 
make an answer that would materialize, so that 
he could pick it up and kick it through the door 
on the toe of his boot. 

“Have you any idea,” he shouted, “what 
that thing cost?” 

“Yes,” said Elizabeth quietly. “I heard 
Mahala say that she would like a piano lamp, 
so I looked at this same one yesterday, but I 
thought the price was out of all reason. They 
were asking thirty-five dollars for it.” 

Mahlon arose to the height of the price. He 
paced the room, talking and gesticulating. “I 
won’t have it!” he cried. “I won’t counte- 
nance it! Why, in order to keep even, the 
next time Junior has a birthday, I’ll be expected 
to help furnish Martin Moreland’s house. I 
am not in the furniture business.” 

Mahlon arranged his cuffs and took a firm 
stand on widely spread feet; rocking thereon, 
he glared at his wife. 

“Of course, dear,’ she said soothingly, “it 
shall be exactly as you say. The Morelands 
are always obtrusive and vulgar, but I thought 
that perhaps, on account of your business rela- 
tions with Mr. Moreland, he might be trying to 
express his appreciation of you, and your 
patronage of his bank, and your influence in 
helping him with other enterprises.” 

Slowly Mahlon’s lower jaw dropped on its 
moorings. A look of astonishment crept into 
his eyes. ‘You mean,” he said, “that you 
think the banker is using this opportunity to 
pay me a handsome compliment?” : 

“Why, it looks that way to me,” said 
Elizabeth. “It is the only feasible thing I 
could think of. There is no reason why the 
Morelands should spend such an appalling 
amount of money on Mahala. There must be 
some favor that Mr. Moreland wants of you, or 





some reason why he is anxious to keep your 
good will. You know, dear, that the one 
thing in all this world that Martin bitterly 
envies you is your popularity, the high regard 
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In the Home of 


Mrs. Lewis H. Lapham 


““Waveny’’, New Canaan, Conn. 


Southeast corner of this 

or Mansion is Mrs. Lap- 

ham’s boudoir, a room of unusual 
decorative bea 

The draperies of Quaker Oxford Cross 

Net in the “‘sunshine’’ color give a delicate 

suggestion of Spring brightness—a note of 

color in contrast to the walls and wood- 

work of quiet French Gray. At the same 

time they soften the brilliancy of Summer 


sun, and keep its freshness without its glare. 


A Window 
In Mrs. 
Lapham’ s 
Boudoir — 
Draped 
with 
Quaker 
Oxford 
Cross Net 


Quaker Oxford Cross Net successfully solves the prob- 
lem of the *‘uncurtainable’? Tudor windows, which were 


revived from medieval times when curtains were unknown. 


Booklet, ** Concerning Window Draperies”, will be sent on request, 


QUAKER LACE COMPANY 


Mills : Wholesale Salesroom : 


=_——_™s 


Philadelphia, Pa. 890 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
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(orned Beef 


Potato-Salad 
and 
Gulden’s 


“Now Good Digestion wait on 
tea etn 


The hastily prepared luncheon or 
dinner will be much enjoyed—if you 
have a jar of Gulden’s Mustard on 
hand. Pressed corned beef, when it’s 
1ich and cold and tender, is good. But 
add to it a potato salad thoroughly 
chilled, and Gulden’s Mustard to give 
zest to both, and you have a meal for 
presidents or kings. 


Gulden’s Mustard is a condiment 
supreme, a mustard of unexcelled qua!- 
ity. It is a special blend of imported 
and American-grown mustard seeds 
ground exceedingly fine, pure grain 
vinegar, and certain other spices that 
give to Gulden’s the flavor which is so 
particularly its own. It is a delicious, 
tantalizing flavor that puts an edge on 
appetite. 


Gulden’s is bottled without preserva- 
tives of any kind, and because of its 
purity keeps fresh to the last spoonful 
in the round glass jar. At better gro- 
cery and delicatessen stores everywhere. 
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The White Flag 


in which you are held in this community. Tp 
make himself appreciated by his fellow citizens 
as they appreciate you would please him {ay 
more than money.” 

“Uh-huh,” said Mr. Spellman, “I see you; 
point. I think, as usual, that you are quite 
right. I never complimented myself so highly 
as I did in the selection of a partner for life. 
Undoubtedly you have arrived at the correct 
solution. We shall be forced to keep the lamp; 
while the next time Junior Moreland has a 
birthday, we shall utilize the opportunity to 
show the Morelands something about proper 
giving.” 

“Naturally!” said Elizabeth Spellman, “nat- 
urally, you would want to do that. Now, go 


y, | and dress yourself in order that you may be 


ready to help me receive and entertain the 
children.” 

There was a small spot of deep red glowing 
on each of Elizabeth Spellman’s cheekbones, 
She loved to give parties for Mahala or for 
herself and Mahlon, but she was compelled to 
admit that they were a strain. With her a 
party began weeks before the actual day of 
entertainment in general housecleaning, fresh 
laundering of curtains, fine dressing for beds, 
and snowy table linens and napkins; lavish and 
delicious refreshments must be prepared; 
clothing was a matter of immediate and intense 
concern. 

For Mahala’s birthday each of them must 
have new dresses. No hands but those of 
Elizabeth were sufficiently dainty and pains- 
taking to make them, so that weeks of hemming 
fine ruffles, of whipping on lace, of setting 
insertion, of placing bows and looping draperies 
were necessary. For this particular birthday 
Elizabeth had done an unprecedented thing. 
She had accidentally clothed her small daughter 
in a combination purely French. The gold of 
the girl’s hair was nearly the same shade as the 
tarlatan she had selected for her party dress. 
She had ruffled and trimmed it to the crest of 
the prevailing mode. She had combined with 
it little, running wreaths of leaves that were 
exactly the blue of Mahala’s eyes, yet they 
turned to silver in oblique light rays. Finally, 
she had smashed on it here and there, exactly 
as a French modiste would have done, big, soft 
bows of black velvet ribbon. A pair of black 
velvet shoes with the toes brightly embroidered 
with blue daisies, brought to Mahala by her 
father on his return from a recent trip to New 
York, had probably suggested the bows and 
had been saved for the party, while a wreath of 
the blue leaves had been kept to bind down the 
silky curls hanging free, so that Mahala, thus 
attired, was probably as beautiful a picture as 
could be made with a child of her age. 


7 night of her party she stood beside her 


iather and mother, quite as composed, as 


| much at ease, as they, till the last of her guests 


had arrived. She was watching her mother 
carefully as certain faces appeared in the door- 


| way. When Mrs. Spellman’s lips narrowed and 
| Mr. Spellman’s eyebrows raised, Mahala made 


a point of darting out of line and offering both 
hands. She doubled in warmth her welcome 
for every child who she knew would receive 
only half a welcome on the part of her father 
and mother. There was always a guilty feeling 
in her heart when she invited children who she 


| knew were not wanted, not welcome in her 


home. She realized that the day was going to 
come speedily when her mother would say, 
“You may invite so many guests and not one 
more.” On that uncomfortable day she would 
be forced to make a decision. The decision 
she would make would not be pleasing to her 
father and mother. Tonight she thought 
fleetingly, merely realizing that there was a day 
of conflict coming. 

On the arrival of the last guest, the games 
began. First they played “Who’s Got the 
Button?” Then they advanced to “London 
Bridge” and “Drop the Handkerchief.” All 
her guests thought it the proper thing to honor 
Mahala, and she sped around the circle until 
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The White Flag 


she was weary. Mahala was given to prece- 
dents. She established one. She dropped the 
handkerchief behind Edith W illiams. Glad of 
an excuse to get into the game, Edith snatched 
it upand ran. juaior saw and had a presenti- 
ment. Edith raced past lim with intentions, 
but two things frustrated her. In her excite- 
ment her aim was poor, anc Junior cunningly 
side-stepped, dragging Sarumy Davis with him. 
When the children shouted, “Junior, run!” 
Junior turned a deliberate head and refused to 
budge. All could see that the kerchief was 
behind Sammy. Sammy, delighted 2c the 
favor of the little, rich girl, caught up the 
handkerchief and sped after Edith, only to find 


her in tears of rage and to get a well-aimed slap | 


when he caught and tried to kiss her. The 


boys shouted; the girls “Oh-ed”—Mrs. Spell- | 


man raised her brows and cautioned behind an 
archly shaken finger: “Now! Now! Little 
ladies! Re-mem-ber!” 
Junior and that he had evaded her. Some way 
her discomfort consoled the others. She was 
rich; she was Mahala’s best friend. She had 
lost her temper and been rude, and Mrs. Spell- 
man had chided her. In their hearts mc.t of 
them felt a little less unhappy than they had 
been, a trifle less constrained. 


I? IS probable that Mahala was the only 

child at her party who was completely happy. 
Every pleasure she ever had enjoyed in her life 
she had experienced under the watchful eyes of 
her father and mother. 
to their constant restrictions, their persistent 
precautions: “Be careful of your dress,” 
“Don’t shake out your curls,” ‘Don’t damage 


the furniture,” “Don’t touch the lace curtains.” | 
Her heart was so full of spontaneous enthusi- | 


asm, her body was so healthful, her brain was | 
such a blessing, that all these millions of 
“don’ts” had left no mark upon her. Spon 
taneously as breathing, she answered: “Yes, 
Mama,” “T’ll be careful, Papa,” “Yes, thank 
you!”—and went straight ahead with her |} 
pleasure. 

The other children followed her lead, but | 
they were awkward, their movements were 
stilted and perfunctory. They were afraid of 
the lady of dainty precision whose quick eyes 
were following their every movement in the 
expectation that they would do some damage. | 
They were afraid of the wealthy dry-goods | 
merchant, who was so punctilious in his | 
courtesies, so immaculate in his dress, so self- | 
contained in his personality. To them, the 
party did not mean really to throw off restraint 
and to have a natural, healthful, childish 
evening; it meant to get through with whatever 
was to be done in such a creditable manner that 
they would not be subjected to constantly 
whispered admonitions of “don’t” and “be 
careful.” 

With the handkerchief dropped behind | 
Mahala and Junior Moreland speeding around 
the circle, the door-bell rang its shrill peal. 

Mahlon looked inquiringly at Elizabeth; 
Elizabeth looked inquiringly at Mahala. | 
Elizabeth’s hospitality had been strained to 
the utmost extent. Half a dozen children she 
had not expected were present. She had meant | 
to be lavish, but she was worried in the back | 
of her head for fear the ice-cream and cake and | 
pressed chicken would not hold out. 

Mahala smiled reassuringly at her mother. 

“It’s some one to see Papa on business,” she 
said. “Every one I invited is here.” 

Mahlon immediately remembered all the | 
otlices that he was accustomed to perform | 
when he was destined to become, for an 
Instant, the impelling object in the retina of one | 
cl his fellow men. The ceremony began with | 
as hair, over which he ran his hands; it pro- | 
ceeded to his tie, which he felt had the proper | 
set, and slid down his vest, ending with a littk | 
jerk at the points; then each hand busied itself | 
with the cuff encircling the other wrist, while | 
his eyes traveled rapidly over his sleeves, down | 
is trouser legs, to the toes of his boots, which 


What all the children | 
always remembered was that Edith had chosen | 
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The Fleisher Yarns 
Knitting 


Contest 





$2000 First Prize 


149 OTHER PRIZES OF *500 TO $25 


OMEWHERE there is a woman who can 

knit garments of unmatched beauty. Perhaps 
that woman is you. If it is, $2000 in cash is yours. 

But this first prize is not all. 150 women 
will win cash prizes in this great Contest. The 
makers of THE FLEISHER YARNS are offer- 
ing over $11,000 to find America’s most beautiful 
knitted garments. 


150 Cash Prizes— 
Total $11,275 


Ist National Priz $2,000 
2nd - - es 500 
3rd “ ” ie De 200 
49 State —1st Prizes $100 each 4,900 
49 * ye $50 “ 2,450 
id a * $2 * 1,225 


Grand total $11,275 


Don't stay out of this Contest for fear you are 
not an “expert.” A novice, with an eye for 
beauty, may capture the first prize. 

If you have never learned to knit, now is the 
time to begin. Even if you don’t win a prize, 
you will add a handsome piece to your wardrobe; 
for all entries not winning prizes will be promptly 
returned to their owners after the Contest closes. 

Follow any idea or style you wish, provided 
you knit a useful article. Articles made of any 
make or brand of yarn will be eligible. The 
prizes will be awarded for beauty alone. In case 
of a tie, each tying contestant will receive the 
full amount of the prize. 


A Few Suggestions 


Here are a few suggestions of pieces that may be 
submitted: sweater, blouse, dress, jacket, skirt, 
sacque, scarf, afghan, vest, shawl, kimono, hose, 
baby carriage cover,children’s wearing apparel, etc. 

Why not make the Contest still more exciting 
by forming a Knitting Club among 
your friends? Then all go after 
these splendid cash prizes! 


To Dealers: 












We have mailed a broadside explaining how yarn dealers can co-operate with this 
Contest to obtain therefrom an unprecedented increase in Yarn sales. 
$1000 in cash prizes for the best window displays. JF you have not received your 
copy of this broadside write us at once for it. 


/ Dealers Everywhere 

Fleisher Yarn dealers will feature special 
contest displays during the Contest. Go at 
once to the Yarn Department of any store 
that sells THE FLEISHER YARNS. Ask 
for the Free Contest Blank. This Official 
Blank, which must be used for each entry, 
tells everything a Contestant wants to know. 
If your Fleisher Yarn dealer does not have 
a supply of Blanks, write direct to S. B. & B. W. 
Fleisher, at the address below, giving vour 
dealer’s name. 


The Judges 


The Judges of the Contest will be: 
MISS HELEN KOUES 
Fashion Editor, Good Housekeeping 
MISS MARTHA E. DODSON 
Associate Editor, Ladies’ Home Journal 
MISS CHRISTINE A. FERRY 
Needlework Editor, Modern Priscilla 
MISS CARMEL WHITE 
Fashion Editor, Vogue 
MRS. CHARLOTTE BOLDTMANN 
Knitting and Crochet Editor 
Woman’s Home Companion 


The Contest BEGINS on Monday, 
April 9th, and closes on Saturday, 
June 9th. 


Every person in the United States, outside 
the Fleisher organization, is eligible. Any person 
is likely to win. No professional training or 
experience is needed. 

Don’t put it off. Begin today. Get your 


supply of yarns immediately and set your needles 
clicking. 


Resolve that one of these 150 cash 

prizes shall be yours. Knit a few 

leisure hours into a thing of beauty 
and perhaps into $2000. 





It also tells of 







S. B. & B. W. FLEISHER, Inc., Dept. 107, PHILADELPHIA 
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Notice these colonies of 
bacteria (and fungi). These 
dangerous germs are al- 
ways found in embedded 
dirt. Such germs spread 
contagious diseases. This 
test was made by the 
Medical Research Labora- 
tories, Chicago. 


No rug is clean—no rug is safe 


This x laborato 
emptying the j c 
by the Royal, into a large glass jar of 
water. :The fine; gritt) embedded dirt 
sank. The light surface litter floated. 





test was made. by 
irt, taken from a rug 





—until the embedded, germ-laden dirt 
is removed—why the Royal method 
takes it out 


HE worst dirt, as well as the most 
dirt, is in your rugs—not on them. 


Worst because it is swarming with 
dangerous disease germs—a positive 
menace, especially to children playing 
on the floor. 

The Royal Electric Cleaner removes 
this dangerous embedded dirt, as well 
as the surface litter. Jt does it with 
powerful air suction scientifically 
applied. 

Along the entire 14-inch nozzle the 
powerful suction of the Royal Electric 
Cleaner is applied directly to the rug 
surface. This is done by two things, 
(1) the scientific nozzle design, (2) the 
patented Royaladjustment screw. The 
rug is lifted, the nap opened up, and 
the embedded dirt as well as surface 
litter sucked into the bag. Thus the 
Royal method cleans easily, quickly 
and thoroughly. 

Yet, powerful as it is, the Royal is 
absolutely harmless, because it cleans 
by air alone. Light weight, very easy 
to carry or roll around, will never tire 
you. The convenient trigger switch 
on the handle saves stooping to turn the 
current on or off. And so sturdily 


*ROYAL 
Electric Cleaner 


Cleans By Air Alone/ 


and simply is the Royal built that, 
with ordinary care, it will last a life- 
time. It is practically trouble-proof 
and every part is fully guaranteed. 


With the convenient Royal attach- 
ments you can clean the whole house 

upholstered furniture; drapes, 
hardwood and concrete floors, lino- 
leum, walls, mattresses, automobile 
upholstery, etc. 


We ask you to make this test. Clean 
one rugin any manner you wish. Then have 
the Royal dealer send a Royal Man toclean 
this same rug. (No obligation on your part 
whatever.) Note the amazing results. If 
you don't know the Royal dealer in your 
vicinity, write us and we will put you in 
touch with him. 

DEALERS: The valuable Royal Fran- 
chise may be had in certain cities and 
towns. Write for information. 


RETAIL REPRESENTATIVES 


There are numerous opportunities for 
men of ability in capacity of Royal 
Men. Inquire of your local Royal 
dealer. 


THE P. A. GEIER COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Manufactured in Canada by 


Continental Electric Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada 


Also manufacturers of Royal 


Hair Drier and Hair Cutters 
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courteous and considerate 
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The Royal Man 


He is an expert in house-cleaning and 
can show you many interesting labor- 

F ieaneen 
You need 
never hesitate to ask him for a demon- 
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The White Flag 


might well have reflected his entire person had 
there been proper lighting. Then Mr. Spelj. 
man, conceiving that the Morelands might 
have called to see how their lamp appeared 
beside his piano, with Napoleonic air advanced 
to his front door, throwing it wide open. His 
wife forgot herself sufficiently to follow the few 
steps that would give her anxiety the casement 
of an unobstructed view. Mahala, quaking in 
her small heart for fear she had asked some one 
more, so that the ring might presage another 
unwelcome Susanna, followed frankly. 

From his elevation Mr. Spellman saw the 
catalpa trees and the evergreens decorating the 
front yard on a level with his eyes. It was 
with an inarticulate cry of delight that Mahala 
darted past him to pick up a little, gold cage on 
the perch of which a bird as yellow as sunshine 
burst into song when the light from the door- 
way streamed on him, giving the impression of 
sunrise. Holding the cage outstretched in both 
hands, Mahala advanced to her mother. The 
bird trilled and warbled exquisitely. The 
child was entranced. 

“Read the card, Mother! See if it is for me,” 
she cried excitedly. 

The card read, “To Mahala on her birthday, 
from a friend.” 

Elizabeth stared at Mahala; Mahlon stared 
at Mahala, and then at Elizabeth, and again at 
Mahala. Mahala wrapped her arms around 
the cage and laid her head against it and 
danced a lively waltz around the room crooning: 

“Oh, you lovely, little, gold bird! You 
lovely, little, gold bird! You are mine! You 
are mine! Oh, I never had anything half s0 
wonderful!” 

She set the cage upon the piano, stretched 
her arms around it, laid her face against it, and 
looked up at her mother, her big, wide-open eyes 
demanding love, sympathy, comprehension. 


KLIZABETH SPELLMAN’S face was a 
study, but Mahlon’s was a problem. He 
opened his lips, but his daughter forestalled him. 
“T just know that this lovely surprise is from 
you, Papa,” she said. “Nobody ever can 
think of the wonderful things that you do.” 
Then she stopped, because she realized that 
her father’s face was blank, even forbidding. 
The gift was not from him. She turned to her 
mother, her lips still parted, and met a dupli- 
cate of her father’s expression. ‘Then her eyes 
ran around the room in quick question, to 
which there was not even the hint of an 
answer. And then, in her bewilderment and 
with the swiftness of thought, for one instant 
her face turned full to the win dow beside the 
piano which opened on the side lawn, while her 
sharp eyes thought they saw a fleeting glimpse 
of a face among the branches of atree. Deliber- 


| ately she placed a hand on each side of the 
| cage and again laid her face against the wires 


as near to the little, gold bird as possible. 
Then she smiled a smile that would have been 
very becoming to any conceivable kind of an 
angel, and her lips began chan ting happily: 

“Oh, you darling, little bird! I love you. 
You are the most beautiful gift I ever have had 
in my whole life.” 

Junior Moreland began sulking from the 
instant Mahala appeared with the bird. 
Every one of her guests had brought her a gift, 
some of them expensive and attractive, some of 
them clumsily-made kerchiefs and pin-cushions. 
To all of them she had given warm welcome 
and appreciation, but all of them put together 
had not nearly equaled the magnificence of 
Junior’s lamp, at which the other girls had 
looked enviously, and which the other boys had 
hated cordially. Now, out of the night, there 
had come a bird of gold, and Mahala had said 
that it was the most beautiful gift she ever had 
received. 

All his life Junior had considered himself 


| first. He was considering himself now. He 


felt abused and defrauded. He sneered openly. 
He said to Mrs. Spellman, ; 
“Are you going to let her keep such a dirty, 


| messy thing as a bird in this elegant house?” 
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The White Flag 


Mrs. Spellman hesitated. She was repeating 
“elegant” in her heart. As words go, she 
thought it the most wonderful she had ever 
heard from a young person. It was the joy of 
her life to be a perfect wife to Mahlon, to be a 

rfect pattern to her neighbors, but every year 
of her life made her task more difficult. The 
most difficult thing of all was the third task, 
which tried her more than either of the others— 
to be a perfect mother to Mahala. Pride 
might soar to undue heights where it concerned 
her husband or prestige, but the love of her 
small daughter cut to the very depths of her 
heart. Mahala was delighted over the bird. 
That was easy to be seen. But Junior More- 
land was the son of the rich banker. He was a 
handsome lad. He always had been devoted 
to Mahala, and while there were things about 
him of which Mrs. Spellman did not approve, 
she had the feeling that under her influence, in 
combination with life with Mahala, Junior 
might develop into a man greatly to be desired. 
How seldom did it happen that such a face and 
figure as his were combined with great wealth! 
Junior was an only child. If the sinister kind 
of power that made his father the figure he was 
in the little town extended to the boy, Junior 

also would have great power—the power of 
riches—and how clever he was in the selection 
of the right word! 

Mrs. Spellman smiled at the lad. He was 
the son of the rich banker. 

“You know,” she said evenly, “I’ve no idea 
who has sent this little bird to Mahala. There 
are several women in the town who raise 
canaries for sale. It’s an inexpensive gift. 
Maybe it comes from some one Mahala has 
helped. She is always trying to do kind 


things to people, as is very proper that a girl in | 


her position should. 
shall be able to think who sent the birdie, and 
then we shall decide what to do about it.” 


Ill 
An Inquisition According to Mahlon 


HEN the other children began making 
preparations to go home, Elizabeth Spell- 
man whispered to Junior to wait. After the 
last one had disappeared, she went to the kitch- 
en and returned with a plate piled high with 


Perhaps by morning we | 


remaining refreshments, a heaped dish of ice- 


cream and a generous piece of cake. 

Junior was not particularly grateful. There 
had been set before him all his life more excel- 
Jent food than his stomach could hold. The 
delicacies that would have:been a great treat 
to any of the other boys were no particular 


treat to Junior, while he was sufficiently his | 
father’s son to allow the Spellmans to see that | 


he was not deeply impressed. He picked over 
the food in a listless manner and ate very little 
of either the cream or the cake. 
was sore surprised and disappointed over the 
intrusion of the little, gold bird on an occasion 


when he had reckoned on carrying off the | 
He was | 


honors with greater ease than usual. 
slightly older than Mahala, and his brain was 
working with undue rapidity. He knew every 
one in Ashwater whom he chose to know— 
where had he seen birds being raised? In 
those days linnet and canary culture was 
extremely common; almost every one had the 
tiny, domestic singers in their homes. Brood- 
ing about the bird made him cross and sullen, 
as he always was when he was thwarted. 

Watching her mother’s efforts to placate 
Junior, Mahala did some rapid thinking on her 
own part. She decided that if he left the 
house feeling better, there would be fewer 
objections on the part of her parents to her 
keeping the bird. She followed Junior to the 
mall door, then stepped on the veranda with 
fum, where she stood for an instant in the 
moonlight. 


The night was October at its most luring | 


period. Natural conditions, not Junior, were 
Tesponsible for the fact that she went down the 
front steps beside him, swung open the gate 
herself, then stood back that he might step 


In truth he | 
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“Select Proper Foods From the 
Grocer and You Won’t Need to 
Hunt Vitamins at the Drug 
Store,” say Medical Authorities. 


The importance of the vitamin element in food, to pro- 
mote growth, health and energy, is well established. 


Grape-Nuts contains vitamin from the wheat berry 
— brought to you as Nature intended it to be used. The 
addition of cream or milk gives a further supply of 
vitamin to this splendid food »which for more than a 
quarter of a century has been famed for its nourishing, 
health-giving qualities. 


The iron, phosphorus, and other mineral elements 
so necessary for adequate nutrition, together with 
roughage to promote healthful regularity are included 
in Grape-Nuts. 


Crisp and naturally sweet, Grape-Nuts charms the 
appetite, and digests easily. It is ready to serve from the 
package, and is truly economical because a moderate 
quantity provides an unusual amount of nourishment. 


Grape:Nuts 


“‘There’s a Reason” 


Made by 
Postum Cereal Co., Inc. 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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Electric Pot Perco- 
lator with auto- 
matic current cut- 


off, $ 


17.50 
Ask for No. 21983 
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Electric Iron, $6.75 


Ask for No. 
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F course you want to cook 
O with electricity—every one 

does. It’s clean, quick and 
convenient. In selecting electric 
devices, get the most practical and 
up to date. Ask for Manning- 
Bowman. 


Manning - Bowman devices have 
been known for over sixty years for 
their high standard of quality. They 
are sturdily built of the best ma- 
terials and workmanship, artistically 
designed and finely finished. 
Equipped with the very latest in- 
ventions for convenience and effi- 
ciency, they insure lasting satisfac- 
tion. 

Illustrated here are some of the 
most popular M.-B. electric utensils. 


Table Stove—in the new round 
shape, cooks three things at once, 
on top and on the bottom, with 
waffles or toast between. 


Electric Waffle Iron—makes a 
tempting, thick, full-sized waffle in 
the round shape to fit the plate. 
Batter will not ooze out the sides. 


Percolator—for delicicus coffee 
made quickly. Applies the heat di- 
rectly to liquid—no waste heat, no 
waste current, economical to oper- 
ate. Ever since Manning-Bowman 
made the first percolator, M.-B. 
percolators have been unsurpassed. 


Buy these practically helpful de- 
vices at electric shops, department 
stores, hardware stores, drug stores, 
jewelers and gift shops. Ask also 
to see the famous Hotakold vacuum 
temperature-retaining vessels. 


MANNING, BOWMAN & CO. 
Meriden, Conn. 
Makers of Household and Table 


Appointments in Nickel Plate, 
Silver Plate, Copper and Aluminum. 








Electric Table Stove 


$12.50 
Ask for No. 1410 
With Waffle Iron 


$16.50 
Ask for No. 1411 





Reversible Door 
Toaster, turns the 
toast, $8.00 
Ask for No. 1225 


Electric Waffle Iron 
of unusually at- 
tractive design 


$15.00 
Ask for No. 1605 


The White Flag 


through. As she closed it, she paused 
moment longer, looking around her. The lure 
of the night air, of gaudy foliage wonderful in 
| the white light, was upon her. 
| She said to Junior, “Did you ever see a more 
entrancing night?” 

But Junior leaned across the gate, caught 
| her by the shoulders, and roughly demanded 
| “Which of the fellows sent that bird to you” 

Mahala’s lithe body straightened under his 
fingers. She had been carefully bred all her 
life; she thoroughly understood that her parents 
expected her not to antagonize Junior. 

So she said very simply: “I don’t know. 
Some friend of Father, or Mother, maybe.” 

Junior’s hands gripped tighter. Suddenly 
he was saying in a hoarse voice that sounded 
as if he were going to cry very shortly, “I want 
| you to understand that you are my girl, and 

when we finish school, we are going to be 
married!” 

Mahala attempted to draw back, crying: 
“No! No! Junior! What foolishness! We are 
nothing but children.” 

But Junior tightened his grasp, and, drawing 
her toward him, he leaned over and kissed her. 

At that instant Mahlon Spellman appeared 
in his doorway. He was in time to glimpsei 
| flying missile that came hurtling through the 
air, striking Junior a hard blow on the side of 
| the head, knocking him down. He heard 
Mahala’s shrill scream and saw her kneel 
| beside the boy. He paused long enough to 

call his wife, then rushed to help Junior to his 
leet. 


| "THE boy was half dazed. His head was 
cut and bleeding. As he recovered from the 
| shock of the blow, he grew wild with rage and 
excitement. Mahala hurried to the kitchen 
to summon Jemima Davis, and for a few 
minutes all of them were rushing through the 
house for water, bandages, camphor, and first 
aids for the badly hurt boy. Mahala, standing 
beside the couch upon which he was lying, 
| watched her mother’s deft fingers exploring 
| his temple. A rush of color stained her white 
| face when the verdict came, 
“Tt is nothing but a very bad bruise.” 

| Instantly her head lifted and tilted in one of 
| the bird-like movements familiar with her from 
| childhood. Her mother was fully occupied; 
| her father was chafing Junior’s hands, trying 
| to quiet him. Jemima was holding the basin 





| staunch the blood and cleanse the wound. 
To all of them in general Mahala announced, 

“T will bring some dry towels,” as she slipped 
| from the room. 

She ran to the kitchen, where she made a 
quick survey of everything. Then she caught 
| up a box standing on a table, and hastily, with 
| flying fingers, she packed into it biscuit, slices 
of pressed chicken, pieces of cake—everything 
| she could snatch from the remains of the lunch 
| that had been served her guests. Then she 
| darted from the back door, down the steps, 
|and made her way among the shrubbery 
| screening the side parlor window. 

“Jason!” she breathed softly. “Jason!” 

At once the bushes parted, and Jason stood 
| by her side. She thrust the box into his hands. 

Her face was very near to his in order that 
| he might hear her breathless whisper. 

“Can they ever find out where that bird 
| came from?” 

Jason’s voice was dry and breathless, too, 
as he answered: “They never can. It didn’t 
come from this town.” 

“Run!” urged Mahala. ‘The minute Junior 
feels better, father will be searching the 
shrubbery and the neighborhood. Run!” 

Then she was gone. 

Jason stood still, holding the box. His 
heart was pounding until he had to grip tight 
to keep from dropping it. He could still feel 
her breath on his cheek. He could hear her 
shaken voice. In his nostrils was the odor ot 
her nearness, of food that she had thrust into 
his hands. All this was a miracle straight 





| 


| in which Mrs. Spellman was dipping cloths to - 
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The White Flag 


from heaven, but there was a greater far—an 
overwhelmingly greater. She had not said 
one word of condemnation; she had neither 
chided nor reproached him. F 

Jason raised his head and braced his shoulders. 
Gripping the box carefully, he went down the 
Spellman back walk, through the gate, and 
then he entered a gate opposite and, skirting a 
house, came out on the adjoining side of the 
block. From there on, with no particular 
haste, he made his way home. 

It would be closer truth to state that his feet 
made their way home; his brain knew very 
little about where he was going or why. He 
had given Mahala a gift. He had seen it in 
herarms. He had heard her voice crying out 
before every one that she loved it. He had 
punished Junior Moreland’s rudeness and 
roughness as it deserved. She had known that 
he had done it, and she had not even mentioned 
the fact that she knew. 


HEN he reached home, Jason sat on the 

back stepsin the beneficence of the October 
moon, and with the box on his knees he stared 
up at the sky. He was trying with all his 
might to understand what had happened, and 
how it had happened, and why. There had 
been no time to think. From the branches of a 
maple tree he had watched the progress of 
Mahala’s party, even as he had watched 
hundreds of other parties from trees and 
bushes, all his lonely, neglected childhood. 
He had seen Mahala’s trip to the gate with 
Junior. He had heard what they said, had 
seen Junior’s rude act. He had no time to 
think; he had followed an animal impulse. 
Of all the town Mahala was the one creature 
in woman’s form who had been truly kind to 
him, who had tried to make him feel that he 
was not an outcast, who had put into his heart 
the thought that if he would educate himself 
and do what was right, he might have an equal 
chance with other men when he grew up. 
When she was offended and cried out, Jason 
had bridged space with a piece of brick 
wrenched from the wall of a flower-bed beside 
which he landed as he slid from the tree. 
When he saw Junior fall, he had been para- 
lyzed. He had not known but that he must go 
into the house and admit that he had killed 
him, until Mahala stood near offering him food, 
urging his flight to safety. 

Jason studied the moon critically. He had 
never before realized that it was so big, that it 
seemed so close, that with his unassisted eyes 
he could trace the conformations upon it. 
Then he told the moon his secret. 

“When she has time to study this over, she 
will think I am a coward to have thrown the 
brick. I should have overtaken him and 
beaten him with my fists.” 

Sick with shame and humiliation, Jason 
rs ggane deeply on the subject and made his 

igh resolve. Hereafter he would not be 
afraid. Hereafter he would not be ashamed. 
He would do the level best that was in his 
power, and some day, in some way, there would 
be a turning, things would come right for him. 

Resolves are wonderful. They brace men- 
tality and the physical being as well. The 
odor of tempting food persisted, and still 
watching the moon, listening to the sounds of 
night, surrounded by the silver silence lightly 
flecked by the softly dropping gold and red 
leaves, Jason had his first experience with 
really delicious food delicately prepared. 

When he had finished the last crumb, he 
carried the box to the small, ramshackle wood- 
house beside the back walk and dropped it 
behind a pile of split wood. Then he softly 
opened the back door and started to climb the 
stairs. Marcia’s voice stopped him. 

Jason,” she called through the darkness, 
what made you so late?” 

Jason stood still an instant, then he an- 
swered her: “I helped Peter Potter in the gro- 
cery fora while. I’ve laid the money I earned 
on the kitchen table for you.” He hesitated 
an instant longer before he added, “And then, 



























Have you made your 
“ONE HOUR DRESS”? 


Let us tell you—FREE 
—just how to make it 


URELY by. this time you have heard 

of the “One Hour Dress.” News- 
papers throughout the country have pub- 
lished pages and pages about it, hailing it 
as evidence that this season dressmaking 
at home has come into its own again. 


Department stores have featured the 
“One Hour Dress” in advertising and 
window displays as evidence of how simple 
and easy it is to make your own clothes. 


And thousands of women have made it 
in a variety of materials and are proudly 
wearing it as one of the prettiest and most 
stylish of their summer dresses. 


Costs as little as 60 cents 


The “One Hour Dress” can be made in 
one hour, and the only expense, of course, 
is for materials. In silk, it makes a charm- 
ing afternoon or street dress at a total 
cost of $6 or $7—value at least $15. In 
ginghams, it makes a dainty home dress at 
a cost of $1.50—value $3 or $4. And in 
print or lawn, it can be made for as little 
as 60 cents—a splendid $2 value. 


HE “One Hour Dress” was designed by the Woman’s Institute as proof that 

with proper instructions you really can make pretty, becoming dresses at 
wonderful savings, right at home, no matter how little spare time you may have. 
It is just an example of the amazingly simple methods used in the 


Woman’s Institute New Course in 
Dressmaking and Designing 


joy and profit by at home, wherever 
you may live, at a cost so small it will 
surprise you, and on a plan convenient 
for you, no matter what your circum- 
stances. 


Mail the Coupon To-day 


ps to yourself, without obligation 
or expense, how easy it is to make 
your own clothes. Let us send you—free 
—the booklet containing complete, detailed, 
illustrated instructions for making the “One 
Hour Dress,” and also the full story of the 
New Course in Dressmaking and Design- 
ing. Simply send this coupon or a letter 
or postal to the Woman’s Institute, Dept. 
8-S, Scranton, Penna., and both will come 
to you by return mail. 


This New Course presents an en- 
tirely new way of learning to make 
your own clothes, based on the Insti- 
tute’s successful experience in teaching 
170,000 women and girls. It is a new 
method by which you start at once to 
make actual garments. A new plan 
that covers every phase of dressmaking 
thoroughly, and yet makes it so fasci- 
nating that you will want to spend 
every spare moment in planning and 
fashioning and making the pretty clothes 
you have always wanted, but never felt 
you could afford to buy. 


This New Course is yours to en- 


WOMAN'S INSTITUTE, Dept. 8-S, Scranton, Penna. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, the booklet, “The One Hour Dress and How to Make 
It,” and the full story of the Woman’s Institute New Course in Dressmaking and Designing. I am 
most interested in the subject which I have marked: 

(€ How to Plan and Make My Own Clothes 
( How to Earn Money as a Dressmaker 


(© How to Make My Own Hats 
() How to Earn Money as a Milliner 


Name bubieiaeareniagunans inienscundeueetante 
Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 


Address.. 


In using advertisements see page 6 132 
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LANE” 


Standard 
Alteviste Va 


Her Children’s Children will love 
its cedar-fragrant memories 


Down into the distant years a LANE Cedar 
Chest—the bride gift superb—carries its ever-glow- 
ing charm. Cleanliness for dainty garments—security 
for furs and woolens—lasting protection for favored 
treasures—an unusual decorative grace. 
woman, these qualities mark the LANE as the chest 
of her heart’s desire. 

Each of the many LANE sizes and styles, in plain 
or period design, is as beautiful as exacting care can 
Each is moth-proof, dust-proof, damp- 
proof. Only genuine red cedar heartwood is used, 
finely processed and permanently joined. The LANE 
Cedar Chest is as artistic as a jewel-box, sturdier 
than a trunk, as accessible as a dressing table drawer. 


LANE Cedar Chests may be bought as low as from $12 to $15 
upward. For permanence and sure protection as well as beauty see 
that the name, LANE, is burned inside the lid of the chest you buy. 
— If your furniture dealer or department store cannot supply you with 
the genuine LANE, write to us for name of dealer who can. 


THE LANE COMPANY, Inc., Altavista, Virginia 
Formerly The Standard Red Cedar Chest Co., Inc. 


LANE 


CEDAR CHEST | 








The White Flag 


for a little while, I watched a party through a 
window.” 

He stood still, waiting, but there was po 
comment, so he climbed the stairs and sat down 
on the side of his old bed. Through the open 
window he began another review of what 
happened, thinking things out in clearer detaj 
reasoning, studying, planning, and in his heart 
—hoping. He tried to picture what was going 
on in the Spellman home at that minute. He 
had a vision of Junior, cleansed and bandaged, 
making his way home in the white heat of 
anger. 

But his vision was not nearly adequate, 


| Junior was so dizzy that he could not stand, 


even when he tried bravely. Preceded by 
Jemima. carrying a lantern, Mahlon Spellman 
entered his barn and harnessed his horse. If 
Mahlon had been asked to describe his feelings, 


' | he would have announced that he was out- 


raged. He hated blood; he had hated it all his 
life. It was one of the things that he had given 
the widest berth possible. Tonight he had 
been forced to come into actual contact with 
it. He hated mystery as badly as he hated 
blood, and who had sent that wonderful little 
bird that sang its way across his threshold 


| and won his daughter’s affections so easily was 
| a mystery. Really, it probably had been the 


cause of the whole trouble, and certainly it was 


| sufficient trouble that a man of his position, 








of his dignity, should be forced at ten o’clock 
at night, an ungodly hour, to enter his stable 
to harnessa horse. He had not dared take the 
time to change his clothing, and if there was 
anything on earth Mahlon hated worse than 
any other thing that could happen to cloth- 
ing, it was stepping into a stable in the shoes 
and suit that he wore upon the streets. But 
he was afraid to wait to make the change for 
fear that Junior would realize what he was 
doing, while he was almost sick with fear that 
the boy might be seriously hurt. Even if 
Elizabeth could feel no yielding bones, no 
ragged seam, that was no guaranty that there 
might not be ruptured blood-vessels or a clot 
forming inside the skull. 


ITH shaking fingers Mahlon got the 

abominable harness upon the abomination 
of a horse and led it to the front door; and 
there, helped in by Jemima and Mrs. Spellman, 
Junior leaned against the carriage seat, which 
there was every probability he would stain 
and disfigure, and was driven home. 

With shal:ing fingers Mahlon tied the horse 
at the Moreland hitching post. With waver- 
ing legs he traveled the length of the walk and 
rang the door-bell. He could see through the 
lighted windows that the Morelands had not 
yet retired. He wondered why they were up 
so late when they were not having a party, and 
he wondered what he was going to say, and he 
wondered how he was going to say it. He had 
no idea what Junior would tell his parents. 
He had a clear idea that he wanted them told 
nothing that would be detrimental to his 
standing with them. Too frequently he 
needed the accommodation of the banker when 
he bought heavy consignments of dry goods in 
the East; often he needed ready money when 
he speculated in bits of delinquent land or town 


properties that he thought a bargain. 


Martin Moreland opened his front door. 
He and Mahlon Spellman had been boys to- 
gether in the same village. They knew each 
other thoroughly, but they were not particu- 
larly well acquainted. Mahlon Spellman had 
been a boy as fastidious as the man he became 
later, while Martin Moreland had been the 
same kind of boy that developed the man he 
now was. There alvays had been sufficient 
reason as to why neither of them had swum 
in the same bend of the river or climbed the 
same trees to gather nuts. Mahlon had done 
precious little of either. j 

Each man in his own way thought himself 
the great man of Ashwater. Each in his owd 
way would have been better pleased to have 
witnessed the downfall of the other thas 
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The White Flag 


anything else that could have happened on 


earth. For this reason they were always par- 


ticularly 


friends. 


Seeing Mr. Spellman standing at his door, | 
white and shaken, produced a throb of primi- | 
tive joy in the heart of Martin Moreland. | 


Perhaps he needed money. Possibly this time 
he could be hopelessly involved. He thrust 
forth his hand and cried in his most genial 
voice: 

“Why, Mahlon, what brings you out at 
this time of night? I had thought respectable 

ople like you would have been in bed!” 

Mahlon opened his lips in the hope that as a 
result of his exemplary life something exem- 
plary would issue therefrom of its own accord, 
because he had no idea what to say. There 
was nothing sharper in Ashwater County than 
the eyes of Martin Moreland; by this time they 
had looked past Mahlon, down the length of 


the walk, and visualized the conveyance at | 
the gate and the bandaged head it contained. | 
“You don’t mean to tell me,” he cried | 


roughly, “that you have brought Junior home 
with a broken head! 
having a prize-fight. I thought I was sending 
the boy to a civilized entertainment!” 


I didn’t know you were | 


courteous to each other, always | 
giving the impression in public that they were | 





Mrs. Moreland could not have been very | 


far in the offing. At Junior’s name she hur- 
ried down the hall and caught Mahlon’s arm. 
“Ts Junior hurt?” she demanded. 


N AHLON’S soul was in rebellion. He never 
4"4 had thrown a brick in all his immaculate 
life. Why any one who had known him all his 
life should assume that he would, or that he 
might be held responsible for bricks thrown by 
any one else, was beyond his comprehension. 
It was such pure insanity that he lost all 
respect for any one who could harbor such a 
delusion. It gave him the proper mental ballast 
and spinal reinforcement. He straightened 
himself, removed his hat, and stroked his 
sleeve. In his most correct and elaborate 
manner he answered very quietly, and con- 
gratulated himself even as he heard the sound 


of his own voice that it was clear and even, | 


without a tremor. He wondered how 
could happen when his heart was pounding 
until he had instinctively covered it with his 
hat. 

“T regret to inform you that some roustabout 
in the street threw a piece of brick as Junior 
was leaving my gate this evening. He is 
slightly cut on the temple, but nothing of any 
moment. Barring a sore head, he will be as 
usual in the morning, I am quite sure.” 

“But why should any one throw a brick at 
Junior?” demanded Mrs. Moreland, thrusting 


this | 


a strong arm to sweep Mahlon back to clear 
passage for her trip across the veranda and | 


down the walk in the direction of her offspring. 
_ By that time, Junior, encircled by his 
father’s arm, reached the steps. The ride in 


the cool evening air had refreshed him. His | 


senses were beginning to clear. The one thing 
he recognized was that any indignity shown 
Mr. Spellman would be instantly carried home 
and detailed to Mahala, and _ concerning 
Mahala his conscience was not clear. If he 
had dared, Mahlon Spellman would have 
leaned on Junior and wept tears of relief and 
and joy, because Junior’s first words were the 
sweetest of music upon his anxious ears. 


the boy said half laughingly, “don’t make 


monkeys of yourselves, mollycoddling me. | 


Somebody threw something at something and 
hit something, and I’m the something they 
happened to hit, and it happened in the street 
at the Spellman gate where Mahala and I 
Were talking for a minute. Mr. Spellman 
doesn’t know a thing more about it than you 
do or I do. It was mighty nice of Mrs. 
Spellman to bandage me up and of Mr. Spell- 
man to bring me home. What you should do 
is to thank him politely for his kindness and 
will he come in and have a bracer from your 


Now, look here, you two old fuss-grannies,” | 
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O moon! Old boughs lisp forth a holier din, 
The while they feel thine airy fellowship; 
Thou dost bless everywhere with silver lip, 
Kissing dead things to life. John Keats. 


















HILE dreams waft you to shadowy streams 
or distant skies—through stately halls of 
proud chateaux or rustic wooded nooks 


KENWOOD S88 


WOOL 


SLUMBER THROWS 


protect from draughts and chill and bring a touch of luxury both in weave 
and coloring. A new creation are these charming coverings of virgin wool. 
Distinctive, yet desirable for a variety of uses 
-for city home or camp 
for bed, couch or hammock 
—for canoe or yacht 
—for beach wrap or shoulder protection 
Size 60x72 
See these beautiful Throws at your dealer’s, or write stating 
your favorite dealer’s name, and we will forward a booklet in 
colors describing these and other Kenwood Pure Wool Products. 


KENWOOD MILLS 
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Dept. K Albany, N. Y. 
} \ Kenwood Blankets and Throws—light but warm—delight \ WOOL F 
ful color patterns—wonderfully gratifying in comfort eo pee 
yA both w f l and decorative for rae mer camp and cottage. PRODU CI S 
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BUTTER DISH 


Vollrath Refrigerator Dishes have proved so useful that we have added i 
which fits the standard brick of beter. iinet 


The butter, without wrapper, is placed on the inverted cover and so stored in 
the refrigerator. To cut the butter you are not required to handle or move the 
brick —just cut it on the cover. The cover has a ridge which keeps the brick in 
place and prevents melted butter from running off the dish. The dish and 
cover fit snugly together, protecting the butter from odors and flavors of 
other foods in the refrigerator. A white, sanitary, unbreakable butter dish 
that will last for years. 


Three Other Refrigerator Dishes 


There are now three sizes of Vollrath Refrigerator Dishes in addition to the 
Butter Dish. _Volirath Refrigerator Dishes set closely side by side and fit right 
into the corners of the refrigerator. They have flat covers and 
can be placed in tiers, tripling the storage space of your refrigera- 
tor, making it as serviceable as a larger one—at a saving on ice. 


Vollrath Refrigerator Dishes save dish washing. You can remove 
them from the refrigerator, warm “left-overs” in them, and serve 
from them at the family meal. One of these beautiful white dishes 
does the work of three ordinary utensils. Three sizes—3, 1 and 

1'4, quarts. Triple-coated with pure enamel of 

standard Vollrath quality. Their smooth, hard 

surface is acid proof and does not absorb odors. 


The convenient, labor-saving Vollrath But- 
ter Dish and other Vollrath Refrigerator 
Dishes are Vollrath creations, made exclu- 
sively by us. Sold by hardware and depart- 
ment stores throughout the United States. 


Write to us for Mrs. Christine 
Frederick’s interesting booklet on 
efficient kitchen management, en- 
titled ‘Come Into My Kitchen”. 
When writing, mention name of 
‘ your dealer. 
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The White Flag 


best brand of port? I would be thankiul for a 
little help to get up the stairway and to bed 
because I really was hit a pretty solid jolt.” ’ 

Mahlon Spellman at that minute would 
have been happy to remove Junior’s shoes— 
what was that about latchets?—even to 
clean them if cleaning were necessary. He 
promptly laid hold of Junior’s arm on the side 
nearest him and propelled him forward, 
What a wonderful boy he was! With only a 
few words to settle everything so quickly, so 
decently! The one place in which Providence 
had dealt unduly with Mahlon had been in 
denying him the consolation of a son. He 
felt at that moment that if he had been the 
father of a boy who could handle a difficult 
situation as easily as Junior had handled the 
present one, his delight would reasonably have 
known no bounds. Gladly he assisted in 
helping Junior up the stairs, in stretching him 
on the bed. Then the men left him to his 
mother and went down stairs to try the wine. 


ORT dial one thing to Mahlon Spellman. Ite. ; 


did quite another to'Martin Moreland. It 
made Mahloni happy and discursive; it put’ 
wings on his mentality and ‘set him sailing. 
It made Martin Moreland keen and analytical, 
Tt nailed him to one point and set him delving 
con erning its various ramifications. One 
good whiff of his best brand brought him 
straight back to the affair in hand. Why 
should his son and heir, the light of his eyes 
and the pride of his heart, be hit upon his 
precious head with a brick? Who threw the 
brick? At what were they aiming when they. 
threw it?” If Mahala had been with Junior 
when the brick made its impact on his head, 
why had she not seen who did the throwing? 

- He was not a lawyer, but he had met con- 
stant legal dealings in handling the diverse 
branches of his peculiar brand of banking 
business. He was well informed concerning 
legal proceedings. Realizing this, Mahlon got 
himself from the Moreland home as speedily 
as possible, although the port was fine. _Arriv- 
ing once more at his own hay-mow and feed- 
trough, he called Jemima to hold the horse 
until he removed his shoes and best clothing. 
Jemima offered to care for the horse herself, 
and despite the fact that she had undergone 
many days of tiresome preparation for the 
party, Mahlon was the kind of man who would 
allow any one to do any personal service that 
was proffered on his behalf. So Mahlon 
entered his doorway to find that Mahala had 
gone to bed, carrying the little, gold bird to her 
room with her, while his wife was walking the 
floor in a torment of doubt and uncertainty. 

She simply couldn’t understand; she said so 
repeatedly and emphatically. She said so 
until Mahlon’s sensitive nature could endure 
no more. He mounted the stairs and without 
preliminaries opened the door of his daughter's 
room. He found that young lady sitting, 
dressed as she had been for the party, beside 
a small table with a hand on either side of the 
attractive cage containing the little bird. _ 

Mahlon sat down and faced the situation 
squarely. ‘Mahala, dear,” he said gently, 
“Mama and I are very much perturbed—very 
much indeed! In the first place, neither of 
us approves of the expensive gift the More- 
lands saw fit to send for this supposedly happy 
occasion.” 

“Nor do I,” said Mahala promptly. ‘Send 
it back. I don’t want it. I can see very 
nicely from the chandelier.” 

“T wish,” said Mahlon, a slight petulance 
tincturing his voice, “that you would learn not 
to break in on me. Have you lived with me 
fourteen years and not yet learned how I detest 
being broken in on? The gift before you 1s 
quite as inappropriate and far from inexpen- 
sive.” 

Mahlon saw the wave of stillness that swept 
over Mahala. He sensed the fact that every 
nerve and muscle in her was tightening. ; 

“I can not see that, Papa,” she said 
deliberately. “Canaries are not expen lve. 
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The White Flag 


Why isn’t a singing bird a delightful gift to 
give any one, especially a girl who loves 
music and color as I do?” ; y 

Mahlon decided to dispense with subtleties 
and preliminaries. He brushed them aside. 
He leaned forward. “Mahala,” he said, in the 
deepest bass that he could instill into his tones 
and his most authoritative manner, “where 
did that bird come from?” | 

Mahala blessed her stars that the question 
had not been, “Who gave you that bird?” 

As it was, her alibi was perfect. She could 
look her father straight in the eye and answer 
in her best adaptation of his tones and manner: 
“J have not the least idea. There are several 
women in town who raise birds for sale. If 
you think it is not beneath your dignity, you 
might make it your business to ask each of 
them tomorrow. Possibly they would tell 
you to whom they sold a bird today.” 

That was precisely what Mahlon had in- 
tended doing, or having his wife do, but that 
clever provision, “beneath your dignity,” cut 
him to the core, even as his daughter intended 
that it should. She knew, when she injected 
that neat, little phrase, that she had forever | 
stopped her father and her mother from open- 
ing their mouths concerning the origin of the 
bird, because with each of them their dignity 
was more important than their souls—and 
more tangible in their own conception. 

To Mahlon it was a body blow. He ran his 
perturbed fingers through his perplexed hair 
and stared at the innocent, young face before 
him. Had he been any other man, he would 
have said that he would “be damned;” being 
himself, and a truthful man, he was absolutely 
confident that he should not be damned, while | 
it certainly was “beneath his dignity” to lie | 





on any subject, so he compromised by using 
milder methods. 

“It passes my comprehension,” he said, and | 
his bewilderment became tangible, shrouded | 
him like a blanket. 


MAHALA instantly agreed with him. ‘Yes, 

so it does mine,” she said. ‘Mother is | 
very wise; perhaps she can think it out, or I | 
may get some hint at school: tomorrow, but 
anyway, after all, Papa, is one small, brass cage 
and one teeny, yellow canary a matter of such 
great moment? I don’t know what cages 
cost, but seems to me I’ve heard some one say 
that you could buy a nice singer for three 
dollars. I’ve even heard of them as cheap as 
two. Why is it such a terrible thing to be 
given a little bit of a gold bird with a miracle 
in its throat? Please go to bed, Papa, and 
don’t bother about it.” 

Mahala arose and put her arms across her 
father’s shoulder, and her father drew her 
down in his lap and held her very close. 

In his most warmly sympathetic tones of 
adjuration he said: “My child, this is only the 
beginning of the things Papa is forced to say 
to you tonight. I never have known you to lie 
to me. Your face is impressively candid, I 
must admit. I must accept your word that 
you know nothing concerning the giver of this 
bird, but I have a very strong idea that you 
do know something concerning Junior’s injury 
which might have been, and yet may be, a 
thing extremely serious for all of us. There is 
such a thing as concussion of the brain develop- 
ing hours after a blow on the head, you know.” 

“I hardly think, Papa,” said Mahala, care- 
fully settling Mahlon’s tie in his own best 
manner, “that a blow on the /emple is going to 
produce concussion. It’s usually the back of 
the head, isn’t it, when there are bad results?” 

Mahlon drew a breath of exasperation. He | 
caught Mahala’s hands from his hair and his 
ue and, shoving her to the extreme limit of his 
knees, forced her eyes to meet his or deliber- 
ately avoid them. 

“Now, look here, young woman, let’s get 
down to brass tacks,” he said authoritatively. 
‘Just what did Junior Moreland say or do to 
you at the gate?” 

With perfect equanimity Mahala met the | 















There is food in a nut, but 
the shell must be broken to 
get it. 

So with wheat. There are 
over 125 million food 
cells in a kernel, which 6 
must be broken to di- 
gest. 
That’s why Prof. A. by 
P. Anderson invented 
Puffed Wheat and 
Puffed Rice. The grains () 
are steam exploded— _ Natural 
shot from guns. And “he 
every food cell is thus blasted. 


The ideal foods 


That fact makes Puffed 
Grains the ideal form of grain 
food. By no other cooking 
method are all food cells broken. 

















Serve Puffed Wheat in every 
bowl of milk. It forms a practi- 
cally complete food. Induce your 
children to eat more wheat, more 
milk, by making them enticing. 
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Wheat cells must be broken 


In Puffed Wheat and Puffed 
Rice, digestion is made easy 
and complete. Thus every food 
element feeds. 
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Flimsy, flavory 
bubble grains 
This also makes 


whole-grain foods 
tempting. Puffed Grains 





<i are like bubbles, flaky, 
~~ airy, thin. They are 
Puffed puffed to eight times 
Wheat 


normal size—made 
four times as porous as bread. 
The grains crush at a touch 
and melt away into almond- 
flavored granules. 

Millions of children are bet- 
ter fed because this process 
made whole grains delightful. 


Puffed Wheat Puffed Rice 


This is the finest breakfast dainty 
children ever get. Mix also with 
your fruits. Douse with melted 
butter for hungry children after 
school. : 
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The White Flag 


eyes of her stern parent and realized that the 
time had arrived when she was past subterfuge 
that she was facing a stern parent. She might 
as well get it over with, because she really wes 
both tired and sleepy, while she greatly desired 
a space of uninterrupted quiet in which she 
might think. 

“He said that I was his girl, and that when 
we finished school I was going to marry him, 
He was provoked about the bird. That’; 
what made him say it.” 

“Has he ever said things like that to yoy 
before?” demanded Mahlon. 7 

“He’s been saying that I was his girl ever 
since I can remember,” said Mahala, “but I’m 
not.” 

“Oh, aren’t you?” a-ked Mahlon, and cud- 
denly, to his daughter’s intense astonishmert, 
he was playful, he was arch, there was a smile 
on his lips, a light in his eyes; and corte- 
spondingly, there was no smile un her lips and 
no trace of light in her eyes. 

“Of course not, foolish!’ she said imme- 
diately. “I am your girl, and: Mother’s girl, 
How could I possibly be the girl of any boy in 
this town?” 

“Um-m-m-m,” said Mahlon. “You wii 
find, young lady, that you will be glad enough 
to be the girl of one of the boys of this town 
one of these days, when you have finished your 


education and the time comes to go to a home 


of your own. And I don’t know who there is 
that you know, or that you would he likely 
to know, that is so handsome or so admirably 
situated as Junior. Let me tell you, he did a 
mighty fine thing tonight, a manly thing, a 
praiseworthy thing.” 

“Tell me,” said Mahala, delighted to have 
averted her father’s attention from the bird 
and herself. 


AND so Mahlon told her how praiseworthy 
had been Junior’s conduct in what she wa; 

constrained to admit had been a most embar- 

rassing and difficult situation for her father. 

“All right,” said Mahala, “that was fine cf 
him. I do like him slightly better than I a‘d 
before you told me that.” 

“And now then, we will proceed,” said her 
father. “What answer did you make when 
Junior said that you were his girl?” 

“T told him I was not,” said Mahala 
promptly. 

“And then what did Junior do?” 

“He pulled me across the gate and tried to 
kiss me.” 

“Ah!” said Mahlon Spellman. “Now we 
are getting at the meat of the matter. He 
tried to kiss you? And what did you do?” 

“Pushed him away and wiped my face— 
what any one would do,” said Mahala. 

“And then” questioned Mahlon, “the brick?” 

“Ves,” admitted Mahala, “the brick.” 

“Now, it happens,” said Mahlon, “that I 
picked up that piece of brick. Do you know 
where it came from?” 

“T do not,” said Mahala. 

“Well, I do,” said Mahlon. “It came from 
the border of one of your mother’s flower-beds, 
just outside the parlor window. It was thrown 
from that direction. Some one who had not 
been invited to the party was watching it 
through the parlor window. Some one who 
doesn’t like Junior Moreland to think that you 
are his girl threw the brick. Now, Mahala, 
women, even little girls of fourteen, are not 
sufficiently sophisticated to be in the first yer 
of high school and at the same time so ignorant 
that they do not know which boy of their 
acquaintance is sufficiently interested in thera 
to risk taking the life of another boy who 1s 
guilty of no very great indiscretion.” 

“That all depends on the boy,” said Matiala. 
“If he is the son of the rich banker, it’s ‘no 
creat indiscretion;’ if it had been the son of— 
say the washerwoman, for example, right now 
you’d be out trying to kill him.” 

“And I probably should succeed in so far 
as I cared to go in such a premise,” said Mallon 
promptly. 
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“That’s what I thought,” said Mahala. 

Slipping from his knee and walking to her 
dresser, she began carefully unpinning the little 
—— of silver-blue leaves that bound her 

air. 

“T am waiting,” said Mahlon with all the 
dignity of which he was capable—and he was 
capable of a high degree of really impressive 
dignity. No one can practice anything hourly 
for fifty years and not attain a high degree of 
excellence. 

Mahala turned to her father, both hands 
still occupied with the wreath. “Papa,” she 
said very quietly, “you just got through saying 
that I never told you a lie. Do you think it 
would be any great achievement on your part 
if you should force me to tell you one right 
now?” 

“T am not asking for a lie!” thundered 
Mahlon. “I demand that you tell me the 
truth!” 

“All right,” said Mahala, “I will. As you 
recall, when you stepped to the door, my back 


| was turned. You had a better chance to see 


any one who might have been in the shrubbery 
thanI had. You have notAhe faintest notion 
who made the attack on Junior. Do You 
think it would be fair for me to answer your 


| demand for the truth with merely a surmise on 





my part? I didn’t see who threw that piece 
of brick, and I positively refuse to make any 


| surmise!’ 


| MAHALA turned again to the mirror and 


loosened one end of the silver wreath with 
something very closely resembling a__ jerk, 
while Mahlon, studying her back and her 
shoulders and the set of her yellow head, and 
catching a flash of the blazing eyes that the 
mirror reflected, suddenly remembered the 
advice that had been given him by his wife 
concerning the petticoat, “Don’t start any- 
thing with Mahala that you can’t finish.” 

He realized that he had started something 
that he was not man enough to finish. Maybe 
there was a man in the world who could have 
laid rough hands upon her and choked and 
beaten from her the information he wanted. 
Because of Mahlon’s inherent refinement he 
was not the man who, by any possibility, could 
do this. As gracefully as he always passed 
down the church aisle on Sabbath morning 
with the contribution box, Mahlon arose, and 
walking over. to the mirror, he put his arm 
around the small emanation of his own self- 
esteem. 

“Very well, Mahala,” he said, “as always, 
Papa accepts your word. If you didn’t see 
who made this unjustifiable attack on Junior, 
of course, you can not tell me who did it. I 
shall make it my business to find out for myself 
in some other way.” 

“Thank you, Papa, that will be fine,” said 
Mahala freeing the other end of the wreath. 

She opened her lips and looked at her 
father, and then she closed them. What she 
had wanted to say was, “If there is a boy in this 
world who has the courage to throw a brick 
when Junior Moreland tries to kiss me, I am 
very much obliged to him!” But what she 
desired above everything else at that minute 
was to stop the discussion, to be left alone. 
Faintly in the distance she now visioned @ 
period, and so she stood carefully straightening 
the wreath, wordless and waiting. 

Realizing something of this, Mahlon took 
her in his arms and kissed her tenderly. He 
told her that he hoped she always would be a 
good girl, and if at any time anything worried 
her or she was in any way annoyed, she must 
come straight to Papa, who wanted only what 
was for her good and that she should grow up 
into such an exemplary and beautiful woman as 
her mother was. 

The period came at last, so beautifully 
rounded and of such touching sentiment that 
Mahala emphasized it by putting her arms 
around her father’s neck, kissing him and 
thanking him, and giving him a slight pro 
pulsion in the direction of the door, through 
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which he got himself without further speech. 








0 her At last Mahala was left alone to the night and 
little the bird 
1 her Her first thought was to wonder if there 
could be anything really serious resulting from 
1 the the blow which Junior had so richly deserved. 
> was She decided that on account of Junior’s youth 
>ssive and strength he would speedily be all right. 
ourly That burden eased from her mind, she went 
ee of back to the window, and with her arms around 
the bird again, she leaned her face against the 
lands wires and looked into the night of wonder and 
” she tried to think deep and straight. 
aying This was difficult, for it was a night of 
nk it enchantment to the girl. The clouds floated 
' part across the moon and obscured it, then drifted 
right away and left the night silvered in the high- 
lights, deeply black in the shadows. Her 
dered heart ached over the lean face she had glimpsed 
> the through the window. Why should the best 
boy and the best scholar in her class be an out- 
you cast through no fault of his? Hers had been a 
back lovely party from her mother’s viewpoint— 
O see weeks of preparation, pretty clothes, gifts, and 
pbery adulation. Of course, the brick incident, 
otion annoying, but nothing of any moment—a 
- You beautiful party— 
your Mahala choked back an aching sob. She 
ise on softly slipped her hand in the cage, picked the 
piece canary from his perch, and kissed his bright 
e any head before she went to bed in the early gray 
of morning. And even then, she was too rest- 
less. filled with pity, to sleep. She told herself eae 
r and repeatedly that she should have been anxious Aue iS sty 
| with about Junior, but all the trouble in her heart AGRE 
jerk, arose trom fear as to what might be happening oie iti 
| her to Jason. tte egayd 
,and ER SH 
t the IV 4 ‘ ti 
= Strength from Weakness ibs Sth 
any- NDER the stimulus of his glass of port, 
: Martin was wondering about his son— 
thing his idolized son. He climbed the stairway 
[aybe and stood at the foot of Junior’s bed until the 
have lad’s mother finished fussing over him. Then 
| and he said to her roughly, 
nted. “Now, you go on to bed. Junior and I 
ithe § want a few minutes to talk this thing out.” 
could § When the door had closed after his wife, . ™ _ _ ' — ; 
assed Martin Moreland drew a chair to the side of = ; 
rning the bed, and sitting down, he said with visible | . 
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Simple to wash and 
blankets. comforters. pillows. 


-the LAUN-DRY-EITE Way @-2 























You don’t have to 
handle them while 
wet and you don’t 
have to feed them 
through a wringer. 
The Laun-Dry-Ette 
has no wringer and 
needs none. 
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Did you ever wash comforters, double blankets or feather pillows? 


HESE heavy articles absorb water greedily. Water multiplies 
their weight and bulk. It is so difficult to feed them through 
a wringer that most people have them washed away from home. 
Yet to wash them the wringerless Laun-Dry-Ette Way is as simple as washing 
towels. And after washing they are whirled wringer-dry in one minute without 
a wringer. Youdon’t handle them while wet nor do you have to squeeze them 
through a wringer. 


Washing, rinsing and bluing are done in and dy the Laun-Dry-Ette. Extra 
tubs are not needed; wash in the kitchen if you like. You never have to put 
your hands in water to shift the clothes. The centrifugal dryer extracts the 
water so thoroughly that, for example, the stuffing in comforters is fluffed up 
instead of being packed down; it takes less time to dry 
them on the line Atubful whirled wringer- 

i : . dry in one minute 

But get the complete story of this marvelous washing soa 
machine. Send for our illustrated booklet, 


‘The Washing Machine That Does 50% More’”’ 

It explains the construction and operation of the 
Laun-Dry-Ette in detail, shows how it can’t break nor 
pull off buttons, does away with red hands, cuts the 
work of washing in half and makes ironing easier. 
Write for a copy today. 


Any Laun-Dry-Ette dealer will gladly wash your comforters, blankets 
or pillows and show you how simply it is done the “‘Laun-Dry-Ette 
Way’’. If there is none in your vicinity take this advertisement to the 
nearest electrical or hardware dealer and have him order a Laun-Dry- 
Ette for you. You run no risk because the Laun-Dry-Ette has made good 
for eight years and bears the approval seal of the Good Housekeeping 
Institute. High grade dealers are invited to write. 


The Laundryette Manufacturing Co. 
1219 East 152nd Street Ke Cleveland, Ohio 
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The White Flag 


beside the house,” he said. “I could not pos- 
sibly see who threw it.” 

“Nevertheless, you know who there would 
be that would throw it,” said Martin More. 
land, his voice rough with emotion. 

“As it happens, since you feel it really was 
ai ned at you, I don’t know,” said Junior. “But 
I intend to make it my business to find out, 
and when I do, [’ll tell you. This minute | 
am going to sleep if I can.” 

Junior turned his back and lay still. So 
his father blew out the light and went down 
the stairs. In the hall he met his wife. 

“T have just remembered that I forgot to 
sign some papers that must go out in the 
morning mail,” he said. “I am going down 
to the bank and attend to them. Go to bed 
and go to sleep. The boy’s all right. I'll 
take another look at him when I come back. 
If I find he’s feverish, I’ll go after Grayson. 
If he’s all right, we’ll wait till morning.” 
Then he took his hat and left the house. 


E followed the alley beside his residence 

to where it met a side street, and here he 
took up a familiar route through unlighted ways 
and deep shadows to the outskirts of the town. 
His feet led him on a familiar path to a familiar 
door, and when he tapped upon it, immediately 
it swung open. He followed Marcia to her 
room, and when she turned toward him with 
a smile, she was dumbfounded to see that he 
was in the most ungovernable rage that ever 
had possessed him in her presence. 

“Martin!”’ she cried, starting toward him, 
“Martin! What has happened?” 

Martin Moreland opened his lips to speak, 
but he was so disconcerted that he could only 
utter a hissing, stammering sound. Marcia 
hurried to a cabinet and brought him a glass 
of wine. With shaking hands he took the 
glass, but his body remained rigid against her 
efforts to guide him to a chair. Marcia stood 
before him in white-lipped wonder. 

“Martin, what have I done?” she entreated. 

Steadied by the wine, Martin Moreland 
found his voice. “Done!” he panted. “What 


| have you done? You’ve raised that hell- 


hound of a Jason in such a way that tonight 
makes the second time that he has attacked 
my son! My son!’ Martin Moreland’s 
clenched muscles shivered the fragile wine 
glass until, when he opened his hand, the blood 
was dripping from it. 

“Oh, Martin!” cried Marcia, “I did my 
best with the boy! Before God, I did! Inever 
mentioned Junior’s name to him. I almost 
never speak to him at all, only about the work. 
The thing I did was to try to get him to study 
hard. He is a good boy, and I thought that 
was his only chance.” 

“¢A good boy!’” raved Martin Moreland. 
“4 good boy!’ He’s an insidious imp of the 
devil! Tonight he tried to kill Junior, and it 
may be that by morning my boy will develop 
concussion of the brain. Concussion of the 
brain”’ He shouted each word at the terrified 
Marcia, wildly gesticulating toward her with 
his dripping hand. “I thought that first lesson 
I gave him would be enough for him. To- 
night I’ll not leave him till he’s in the same 
shape my boy is.” 

He turned and started toward the door. 
Marcia threw herself before him. 

“Wait, Martin! Wait!” she begged. ‘Don’t 
go to him in that shape; you might kill him!” 

He thrust her roughly aside, and the bleed- 
ing hand left its impress on the breast of a 
white dress that she was wearing for his 
allurement. 

“T’ll take devilish good care that I don’t 
kill him,” he said, “because I can not afford 
the scandal. Maybe you think I don’t know 
every hound of the pack that would be at my 
throat if they had the slightest encourage- 
ment. Maybe you think I don’t know the 
man who would lead in running me down, if 
[ gave him the least hint as to where he could 
find an opening.” 

He turned and started toward the stairway. 
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Changing the Ideas of a Nation 
Advertisement No. 3. 


have made the N(ation great! 


F course, people could never fiy. Why, it was im- 

possible. Today, to attract our attention, a plane 

must do @ great deal more than merely demonstrate 
man’s control of the air. 


Less spectacular, perhaps, but of far greater im scrtance 
te women, is another ‘‘impossible”’ achievement —the pe-- 
fecting of a shoe which combines style with foot health 
and comfort. Until the Arch Preserver Shoe was placed 
on the market six years ago, women did not expect such 
advantages. 


The Arch Preserver Shoe is different in that it provides a 
perfect waiking base. The weight-carrying structure of 
the foot along the outer margin from heel to ball must 
have an adequate foundation or the result will be a 
strained and sagging arch. The Arch Preserver Shoe 
affords such a foundation. A concealed, built-in bridge 
supports the foot trimly, comfortably, even though stylish 
heels are worn. And, although this walking base never 
breaks down, the Arch Preserver Shoe bends freely with 
the foot at the “‘ball’’—the only place where the foot 
itself bends! 


Healthy, happy feet! Handsomely groomed feet! You 
can have them now, simply by demanding Arch Preserver 
Shoes, as so many thousands of other women are doing. 
They cost no more. Really, they are the most economical 
of shoes, because they hold themselves in shape so nicely, 
and not only wear longer, but keep their smart appear- 
ance as long as you wear them. 


THE 


A RCH PRESERVER ae 


SHOE 





“Impossible” Accomplishments * = 





Nature plans 
that the foot res* 
on heel, ball and 
o.tside arc: 


Civilization de- 
mands that heel 
and arch be 
raised. 


Pp | 





The Arch Pre- 
server Shoe sat- 
isfies both Nature 
and Civilization. 








Send for this booklet —‘*The 
Feet and the Face” 


It shows how much the health of 
the feet has to do with facial beauty 


The Selby Shoe Co., 119 Seventh St., 








“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL™ 


Sold by 2000 dealers. 
Look for this Trade- 
Mark on the sole and 
lining. Styles for all 
occasions. All widths, 
AAAA to E. There 
are seven patents em- 
bodied in Arch Pre- 
server Shoe construc- 
tion. Theseare vested 
solely with The Selby 
Shoe Company. Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, for the 
making of women’s 
and misses’ shoes, and 
with E. T. Wright & 
Company, Inc., Rock- 
land, Massachusetts, 
for the making of 
men’sand boys’ shoes. 


THE SE.BY SHOE CO. 


119 Seventh St. 
Portsmouth, Ohio 


Makers of women’s fine 
shoes for more than forty 


years. 
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How to make Good Housekeeping serve your needs 





Frank J. Forster, Architect 


lke Trotiem ef « Lifetime 


The home you build—and how you build it 


INCE that time, millions of years 
ago, when man lived with his family 
in a hollow tree or behind a cave-like 
arrangement of huge rocks, the home has 
occupied an importance second only to life 
itself, Out of the first rude enclosure has de- 
veloped the modern home, dignified, beau- 
tiful, comfortable, the abode of happiness- 

“. « « @spot of earth supremely blest 

A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest.” 

Everyone, rich and poor alike, wants a 
home—not just an apartment, not just a 
rented box of four walls, but something 
of his own, reflecting his personality, his 
innate sense of beauty, his desire for the 
well-being of his family. 

Such a home, the chances are, will be 
built only once. It is the undertaking of 
a lifetime. 

Take yourself, for example. If yu do 
not now own a home, you are planning to 
own one. You’ve been dreaming about it; 
you picture it located idylically with some 
breathing space about it, trees and shrubs 
and flowers and trailing vines that con- 
spire with the sun. 

Such a home should combine beauty 
with every possible comfort, should take 
into consideration every new idea of value 
that is being developed by the vast build- 
ing experience of the world today. Then, 
and only then, will you be sure of the 
result. Then, and only then, will you be 
sure of constant satisfaction. 

Why not forestall any opportunity of 
a false step, an illogical arrangement, an 
impractical building material, an unsatis- 
factory finish,—a waste of money? 

Good Housekeeping can help you with 
your home building problem—now—while 
the help will save you anywhere from a 
few hundred to several thousand dollars. 
You can utilize this help in three ways. 
(1) Through the editorial pages of Good 
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Housekeeping, (2) through its advertising 
pages, (3) through the correspondence 
services. 

In the editorial pages of Good House- 
keeping you will find the answers to most 
of your homebuilding problems. You will 
find there articles written by the country’s 
foremost architects and builders, as well 
as suggestions by experts in interior 
arrangement. 

In the advertising pages, you will find 
hundreds of guaranteed advertisements— 
advertisements of heating outfits, plumb. 
ing supplies, flooring, wall coverings, lum- 
ber, paints, hardware and all of the other 
things that go into 
tne building of a 
home. Use these 
advertisements for 
suggestions and as 
a buying guide. 
Reuresmatian is 
guaranteed wheth- 
er starred or not. 

Through the cor- 
respondence ser- 
vice, you can have 
any question, not 
covered by the 
magazine, answer- 
ed and discussed at 
length. Last year, 
you may be inter- 
ested to know, we 
received requests 
for advice from 
149,307 readers. 

A good way to 
judge the future is 
to sample the past. Accordingly, the fol- 
lowing problems, discussed in recent num- 
bers of Good Housekeeping, will give you 


your benefit. 


Department. 


some indication of what is to come: during the coming months. 


Are you familiar with 


these other services? 


OOD HOUSEKEEPING maintains 
many other Service Departments for 
You are invited to use them 
all, Among them are: 


The Interior Decorating and Home Furnishing 


Good Housekeeping Institute. 

The Entertainment Department. 

The National and Local Shopping Service. 
The Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and Health. 
Dr. Wiley’s Question Box. 


Last year Good Housekeeping received over 
149,000 requests for advice from its readers, 
Good Housekeeping feels that it is not 
merely a magazine to be bought at news- 
stands or subscribed for. Good Housekeeping 
feels that it is an institution maintained for 
the advancement of the American home. 





heating systems. 

The psychological influence of our walls. 

Tnfinite riches in a little room. 

Restful home lighting. 

A study of lighting fixtures. 

The bulletin ‘board of the better homes 
movement, 

More house for your money, together 
with floor plans and elevations. 

Beauty in backgrounds. 

When to build. 

Shingles and bricks. 

Fitness and convenience in house 
hardware. 

The successful small house. 

A house for a bride; 
complete with floor 
plans and elevations. 

Convenience in 
water heating. 

Color and charm in 
window boxes. 

An architect’s ideal 
home, complete with 
floor plans, elevations 
and garden plans. 

Arranging the 
kitchen. 

The use of interior 
finishes. 

Paint and respect- 
ability. 

The decorative 
background. ; 

The big problem of 
the little house. 

Play rooms. 

The room without 
a mantel. 

The home electric plant. 

A livable, loveable bungalow. 

Study the pages of Good Housekeeping 
; Y And then 


Whether you build or not; a study of make them serve your needs. 
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The White Flag 


Jason had fallen asleep and dropped on his 
pillow as he was, his brain busy with the 
events of the evening. He was deep in the 
midst of a wonderful dream. He had seen 


himself with flesh on his bones, hope in his | 


eyes, and pride in his heart. He made a sur 
rising vision. He was wearing clothing as 
beautiful as the suits that always had been 
worn by Junior Moreland. He had seen him- 
elf, with the step of independence, standing 
before the door of Mahlon Spellman. He had 
used the knocker and had stepped inside. The 

at merchant had shaken hands with him 
and with his most urbane gesture had indi- 
cated that he was to walk into the parlor. He 
had boldly walked in, and in the presence of 
Mrs. Spellman and his schoolmates he had 
offered Mahala the bird. She had been in 
such transports of joy as he had seen with his 
actual eyes that evening. She had opened the 
cage door, and the gold bird had left its perch 
and flown to her finger; as she held it up, 


suddenly frightened at the faces and the lights, | 


it had darted swiftly above their heads and 
from the open doorway. 

Her cries of distress awakened him. His 
feet came to the floor, and he swung his body 
upright. Then he heard—He arose and took 
three steps to the head of the stairs. He 
was unconscious that he had reached out and 
picked up a small wooden stool that stood be- 
side his bed to hold a candle or water. He 
looked down the stairway. At its foot stood 
what, to the boy, seemed to be a monster 
fashioned from unyielding steel into the shape 
of an inexorable ogre. 

The distortion of Martin Moreland’s face, 
seen from the angle at which the boy was 
standing, was hideous His mouthing threats 
were terrifying. His uplifted hand was drip- 
ping blood. Something tightened in the 
breast of the boy and arose in his throat, 
creeping back to his brain. Even as he gazed, 
there mingled with the terror he knew a slow 
wonder, for he was on a line with the locked 
door—that doer inside which he had never 
hada glimpse. It opened into a room full of 
light; he saw beautiful furniture, dainty things, 
and silken hangings. Beside Martin More- 
land, trying to block his way, clinging to him, 
there was a woman, a stranger woman, a 
woman that the boy never before had seen. 
She was wearing an exquisite wrapper of snowy 
white, foaming with laces, falling to her feet 
and heaping there as if she stood in a drift 
of snow. 


T this apparition Jason stared in dull 

wonder. Through the paralysis of terror in 
his brain, there filtered the thought that Marcia 
could be made to look like that when the day 
came that he could give her beautiful clothing 
and such a room. A white ray of moonlight 
from the open window beside him fell on the 
boy and lighted the stairway. He saw the 
banker’s awful hand crash against the breast 
of the woman. He heard her cry of pain and 
pleading. He heard the thick, shaking voice 
shout: 

“Save your damned mouthing! The chances 
are that I wll kill him before I get through 
with him!”’ 

The woman, in her feathery laces, was 
thrown aside; Martin Moreland started up 
the stairway two steps at a time. When he 
was nearly two-thirds of the way up, Jason 
moved, the wooden stool curved a circle 
around his head; then it crashed down with 
all the strength of his two arms of desperation. 

Martin Moreland uttered a guttural, rasping 
grunt. He clutched at the smooth sides of 
the wall, but there was no supporting rail. 
Slowly his body curved backward and went 
crashing down, and into the arms that were 
stretched out he fell, bearing the woman to 
the floor with him. Staring dully, Jason saw 


her struggle up; saw her stretch the form of 

the banker at the foot of the stairs: saw a 

hand reach across him to close the door. 
Jason turned, every line of his terrified face 
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Most people do. It’s a habit that goes back to the days when 
your grandmother went down to the well with a bucket. 


Today you draw cold water from a tap. It is only when 
you want hot water that you return to primitive methods 
—everything from heating a kettleful on the gas range to 
stoking a coal-fired heater down cellar. 

And yet you can have a hot water supply so convenient that the 
only thing you have to do is turn a faucet. And instead of being 
limited to the meager contents of a tank you can have an end- 
less supply of hot water from “fi 


Time 
Payment Plan 


Any Gas Company, Gas 
Appliance or Plumbing 
Dealer will gladly ex- 
plain how you can buy 
a Humphrey Heater on 
convenient monthly pay 
ments. 
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Why not add another modern convenience to 
the many you already enjoy? Humphrey Auto- 
matic hot water service wiil set you free from 
dirt and drudgery, delay and disappointment 
and the humiliation of “doing without.” 
A Humphrey heater delivers hot water the instant 
ou turn a faucet—anywhere in the house— 
laundry or bath. Always in satisfying 
abundance and without the slightest effort on 
your part. You know you can depend upon it 
—any hour of the day or night. 


It has taken 36 years to perfect Humparey Hot 

Water Service. When you have thatin yourhome 

you can be sure there is none better. The operat- 

ing cost is so much lower than that of cheaper 

equipmentthatit willsurpriseyou. Anyneighbor 

who enjoys Humphrey service will tell you so. 
The attached coupon entitles you to 


a free copy of our booklet, ““Humphrey 
Hot Water Service.”” Mail it today. 


HUMPHREY COMPANY 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 
(Div. Ruud Mfg. Co.) 


“BE SURE IT’S A HUMPHRE 
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ANY, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 





Please send me a copy of your booklet, “Humphrey Hot Water 
Service,” without obligation. 
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Dainty Ice Cubes 
~\ © forthe Home Table 


The first purpose of Kelvinator is to supply 
dry, even cold, which keeps your refrigera- 
ee tor at the same temperature the year round. 


Kelvinator is so efficient, however, that it 
brings the housewife many important aids 
in food preparation. 


? Kelvinator is so cold that it freezes dainty 
ice cubes for your table in the Kelvinator 
ice trays. Many women freeze maraschino 


< cherries, sprigs of mint, or violets in these 


ice blocks, or tint them to suit the drink. 


< © They also make mousses, ices, sherbets, 
’ custards and salads, by placing them in 
is the same ice trays, and leaving them in 
x y the Kelvinator for a few hours. 


Kelvinator refrigerating equipment com- 
pletely eliminates the ice-man. It fits right into 
the ice box you now have. It keeps the refrigerator 
several degrees colder than ice could possibly keep 
it.. We will gladly send you the full list of Kel- 
vinator users in your community, so that you 
may satisfy yourself absolutely as to Kelvinator 
efficiency and economy in the home. Please write for 
name of Kelvinator headquarters in your community. 


KELVINATOR SALES CORPORATION 
2051 Fort Street W. Detroit, Michigan 


‘Kelvinator 


Electric Refrigeration for the Home 
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The White Flag 


etched clear in the moonlight. He went 
straight to the window and, climbing through 
it, slid down the slanting roof of the lean-to 


| and dropping to the ground, turned his face 


toward the adjoining pasture and the woods 


| back of it, and with all the strength he could 
| summon, he ran for cover, for the protection 





of the darkness that the big trees afiorded. 

Kneeling on the floor beside the banker. 
Marcia ran her hand across his temple and was 
horrified to find that it was covered with q 
sticky, warm red. She staggered to her feet, 
and hurrying to the kitchen, she brought back 
a basin of water. But before she used it she 
again put brandy to Moreland’s lips. For a 
few minutes she worked over him frantically. 
Then she arose, and stepping across his body, 
she called up the stairway: 

“I’m afraid you’ve killed him. Run, Jason, 
run! Run to the end of the earth and never 
come back!” 

She listened, but there was no sound and 
no answer. She glanced backward, and then 
with flying feet she climbed the stairs until her 
head was level with the floor of the garret, and 
in the pale light she searched the empty room 
and the vacant bed. Then she hurried back 
and renewed her ministrations. 

It was a long time before Martin Moreland 
opened his eyes. Another long time elapsed 
before he allowed her to assist him to her room, 
where he dropped on the bed and lay strug- 
gling to attain self-control. 

“Can you feel if my skull is cracked?” he 
asked Marcia. 

“T was afraid to try,” she answered. “I 
don’t think that it is.’ 

“Feel!” he said. ‘Push against the scalp 
hard. See if it gives any, if you can detect a 
seam,” 

With sick eyes and nauseated lips, Marcia 
knelt beside Martin Moreland and felt his 
temple, ran her fingers through the thick, 
light hair covering his head. 

“T am quite sure it is only a surface cut,” 
she said. 

Strengthened by the brandy and recovering 
slightly from the shock, Martin Moreland 
stopped raving. In slow, deliberate pauses 
of finality he laid down the law: “I will not 
risk coming in contact with that hound-pup 
again,” he said. “After this he’ll shift for 
himself. After this you are going to live 
where such a scene can not be repeated. You 
can get what you want to take with you ready. 
You are going to leave this house inside of an 
hour, if my legs will carry me down-town.” 

Despite her entreaties, he arose and stag- 
gered from the house. It was not an hour 
later when a dray stood before the door. The 
beautiful room was dismantled, and into the 
night, with her personal belongings heaped 
around her, Marcia was driven from the only 


| home she had. 


(To be continued) 


Whether You Buy or Build 


(Continued from page 53) 


of by headers, similar to those mentioned 
above. If these openings as well as those for 
interior doors are not substantially framed, 
binding or warped window and door frames 
will result, necessitating replastering and re- 
decorating in correcting. Ifa wall with a poorly 
framed opening supports joists, the floor will sag. 

The condition of the plastering is a very 
good indication as to whether or not the house 
was well braced when it was built. Look for 
long cracks with wide openings, especially 
diagonal cracks. Look particularly for cracks 
over large doors and windows. If you find 
them, the supports over these openings are not 
strong enough. There will always be trouble 
at these places. Is the plastering pitted, 
cracked, fallen off, chipped? Look for stains 
which indicate water leaks from the rool 
Examine the plaster around windows and 
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Whether You Buy or Build | 


outside doors for streaks ‘which mean leakage 
of air. 

Look at the ‘doors, windows, floors, and 
millwork generally. Do the floors squeak? 
Are there wide openings between the board 
units? Are the floors level? Are the casings 
warped or pulled away from the plastering? 
Do the doors swing freely? If a door does not 
close, perhaps the whole frame of the house has 
sagged. Look for this. Do the drawers and 
cupboards work freely? 

What kind of plumbing fixtures are used? 
Are they in good condition? Is the enamel 
ware stained or chipped? Are the fixtures 
of a modern model? In the drain pipes in the 
basement do you find clean-outs at the base of 
vertical risers so that these can be cleaned? 
Are the faucets in good order? Does the water 
run through them freely without hissing? 

Is the heating plant in good condition? 
Look at the grates. Is the insulation in place 
and in proper quantity? Ask previous 
owners whether the house was comfortable. 
whether it was easily heated, how much coal 
was used, whether or not the drainage lines 
had to be frequently cleaned out. Find out 
when the house was built and by whom. 
Find out whether insulation was used on the 
outside walls and the second story ceiling. 

Look over all the woodwork of the house 
inside and out. Will you immediately have a 
job of repainting? Is the paint blistered, 
pealed off, or-discolored? Is the varnish off 
the floors? What de vou think of the colors 
used? 


Watch the Roof 


It is sometimes said that the main purpoze | 


of a building is to support a roof. Anyway, a 
house without a roof is not much, and one 
with a poor roof is little better. It is highly 
important that the pitch or slope be ample for 
drainage. 





If the gutters are placed too high on a roof | 


without sufficient pitch they will become 
clogged up with snow and ice in the winter, 
and water will back up under the roof covering, 
rotting the roof boards and ruining the ceilings. 

It is exceedingly important that the rafters 
be strong enough to make a good job of holding 
up the roof. In the ordinary frame house 
rafters should be not more than twenty inches 
apart. It is generally the best practice to 
space rafters the same as the studding and 
joists so each rafter end will have a solid 
support. Instead of resting on the outside 
walls, as they should, the rafters, in a house 
recently examined, were. supported by thin 
boards laid across the tops of the ceiling joists, 
and only about one rafter in four rested on 
anything solid underneath, the rest of them 
being spaced between joists. 

The roof covering was of slate and was 
heavy enough to bend the thin boards, with 
the result that the eaves were as wavy as the 
edge of a bread knife, the ridge humped and 
the slate cracked and falling off. And this 
house had been completed within a month! 
It was brand new, but already falling down. 

If the roof is shingle, see if the shingles are 
curled or broken. A shingle roof in good repair 
shows the shingle units lying flat. Stains on 
the ceiling or sidewall will betray leaks, if there 
are any. 

It sounds like a bewilderingly complicated 
matter, this buying or building a home. But 
when you get into it, you will appreciate 
more than ever the value and importance of 
really good architects and really honest 
builders. It is worth while taking time and 
pains to check every detail of the place you are 
going to spend your life in. Once brought to 
an end, and a house found that actually comes 
up to standard, you can settle down in it and 
be at peace for the rest of your life. The 
annoying little disarrangements that are con- 
stantly coming to those who live in cheap, 
scamped houses will never knock at your non- 
saesing, close-fitting, smooth-opening front 
door, 























Note how sewed-in tucks 
between tuftings prevent 
the mattress from stretch- 
img and inure always a 
mooth, even bed 


You May Not Be Aware of the 


Unevenness of a Mattress 


Yet all too often it contributes to 
physical disorders and nervous ailments 


AVE you ever analyzed how 
you drift off to sleep? First, 
your sight, then your senses 

of hearing, smell and taste succumb 
to drowsiness. Last of all, your 
sense of touch loses consciousness. 

It is a wakeful sense, the sense of touch. 
And it is a selfish sense! When the sense 
of touch is not resting peacefully you 
cannot sleep soundly; your energy is 
not rebuilt; your system not properly 
nourished. 

It is this lack of absolute sleep which so 
often contributes to early morning fretful- 
ness, nervousness, and to a long list of 
physical disorders and ailments, 

The greatest enemy of the sense of touch 
is a saggy, uneven mattress. To spend your 
sleeping hours on an uneven, matted, 
stretching mattress is far from healthful! 
Even though you may not be aware of 
actual discomfort, the defective mat- 
tress is continually agitating the sense of 
touch. 
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Adam Wuest.... 
J.C. Hirschman Co. Indianapolis 


Even Expensive Mattresses 

Are Bound to Stretch to Unevenness 
ALL mattresses are first over-sized.° That 
is, the material used for the casing is longer 
and wider than the finished mattress—to 
allow for tufts. In ordinary mattresses the 
tufts are held in place by strings which 
sooner or later break under the strain of 
the body. Thus the filling spreads and the 
mattress stretches. 

Never-Stretch Mattresses are over-sized 
also. But the extra inches are taken up in 
machine-stitched tucks surrounding each 
tuft. The size of a Never-Stretch musé 
remain the same always! 

o¢ @ @ 
BECAUSE their size, deep thickness and 
soft comfort remain changeless, Never- 
Stretch Mattresses afford the firm, even 
bed that will lull your sense of touch to 
perfect rest. 

Filled with the finest Hair, or the best 
quality of Kapoc or Felted-Cotton— Never- 
Stretch Mattresses represent all that is most 
modern, healthful and economical. 


Slumber-Craft Associates 


Way Sagless Spring Co. 
Minneapolis 


Cincinnati 








to Day | lie 
‘er Stretch 
MmCatlress 


GREAT BRITAIN CANADA 


Riietiniiness 


Look forthis tag: it identifies every 
genuine Never-Stretch Mattress. 
Only selected manufacturers, 
those using the finest materials 
under the most sanitary condi- 
tions, have the privilege of making 
this new-day mattress. 


U.S. Bedding Co. .. . Memphis 
L.G@. DoupCo......- Omaha 
Kindel Bedding Co. .. Denver 
Salt Lake Mattress & Manu- 
facturing Co. Salt Lake City 
L.W StockwellCo. LosAngeles 
Crescent Feather Co. 
San Francisco 
Welch Bedding Co. . . E/ Paso 


Peoria Lounge & 
Mattress Co. ... 
C. O. Hasselbarth. 
Royall & Borden Manu- 
facturing Co. .. . Goldsboro 
Hess Manufacturing Co. 
Phi'adelphia 
Coyne FurnitureCo. Honolulu 
Quality Mattress Co. Rochester 


oe « Peoria 
Albany 


Makers of *‘Never-Stretch” Mattresses 


National Headquarters: 


In using advertisements see page 0 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Nujol, 








Guaranteed by Nujol Laboratories 


FREE 
TRIAL 
BOTTLE 








“If more people uaa 0 of | its merits, there would be 
less sickness and suffering in the world.” 


Letters from Physicians 
and Public 


Tell how Nujol has overcome many thousand 
cases of constipation 


N OUR FILES are thousands of letters 

from users of Nujol—voluntary tributes 

of gratitude inspired by the good work 
Nujol has done. Da ily they come pouring 
in, each with its earnest, human story of 
sickness conquered. These letters bear 
eloquent testimony to the ability of Nujol 
to overcome constipation in people of all 
ages and conditions of health. We quote a 
few extracts from letters picked at random. 


*‘Relieved her without 
affecting the baby’”’ 
““When the same trouble (constipation) 
began with our third child, our physician 
said there was no laxative medicine for my 
wife that would not hurt the baby. I then 
eager my wife to try Nujol. It relieved 
er without affecting the baby; as a result 
we: have the healthiest, happiest child I 
ever saw. 


“Constipated for 2 years; 
relieved by Nujol’ 

“—T don’t think there was ever anybody 
more constipated than my little three year 
old boy. He had been constipated for two 
years. I tried Nujol, and it relieved him. 
*rom a mother who will always be thankful 
for your great remedy for constipation.” 


*‘Relieved Hemorrhoids.’’ 

“For two years I suffered with hemorrhoids. 
I spent about $800 before I discovered Nu- 
jol. To-day, after five bottles, | am feeling 
as well as the day I was born, as far as 
knowing what pain is. 


“‘A wonderful product.”’ 
—Says doctor. 
“I beg to say Nujol is a wonderful product 
I have quite a number of Patients now using 
it and all are pleased with it. 





Room 808-P, 44 Beaver Street, New York. 


For this coupon and 10 cents, stamps or coin, 
to cover packing and postage, please send me a 





“‘Nujol all it is 
claimed to be.” 

“Nujol has given me new life, strength, hope 
and comfort. It possesses a wonderfully 
soothing effect upon the intestines, without 
any of the hot, burning, weakening sensa- 
tions that usually result from the use of pills 
or other purgatives. Nujol is all it is claimed 
to be by its makers, and if more people knew 
of its merits there would be less sickness and 
suffering in the world.” 


“‘Sure to give relief 
without griping.”’ 

“I am seventy-four years of age and had 
chronic constipation for years. Have suf- 
fered much at times trying to get relief by 
using physics. Now I use Nujol every 
morning and find it sure to give relief without 
griping pains of any kind. { cannot say too 
much in favor of Nujol as the best remedy 
for constipation. My friends use it with the 
same results; never fails; no griping; no phy- 
sicking; no inconvenience. I surely recome 
mend it to all sufferers from constipation, 
old or young.” 


Nujol overcomes constipation by the so- 
called lubricating method. When you are 
constipated there is not enough of Nature's 
lubricating liquid produced by your system 
to keep the food waste soft and moving. 
Doctors prescribe the gentle lubricant, Nujol, 
because it acts like this natural lubricant 
and thus replaces it. Like pure water Nujol 
is harmless and pleasant. 


Test Nujol yourself. Your druggist sells it. 


Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) 


For Constipation 


‘Nuj 





trial bottle of Nujol and 24-page booklet, ‘‘Dan- x AEE. Us. EAT, Orv. 

gers of Constipation.”” (For booklet only, A Lubricant—Not a Laxative 
check here [) and send without money.) 
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The 


Preparatory 
Education 


By 
Herbert Orlando Smith 


Principal Boys’ High School, Atlanta, Georgia 


Among the flood of manuscripts 
that followed the publication of 
Stanwood Cobb’s article ‘‘Prepar- 
ing for an Education,” in which 
Mr. Cobb charged the preparatory 
school with always preparing pupils 
for an education but never giving 
it to them, there was one manu- 
script of such outstanding merit 
that it was accepted for publication. 
We do not give it as a reply to Mr. 
Cobb’s article, but rather as another 
contribution to the constriictiv: 
educational tnougnt of tue uay 


“N THE public discussion of educational 
probiems—inspired by the empiricism of 
some of our organized sources of propa- 

ganda for educational innovation—we are, to- 
day, experiencing an aggravated unrest and 
dissatisfaction with the established character- 
istics of our schools. A sincere criticism is 
wholesome and, perhaps, needed. The danger 
therein lies in the inevitable tendency to over- 
leap a legitimate objective, to demand revo- 
lution instead of evolution, subversion instead 
of differentiation, a drastic, expansive—and 
expensive—reorganization instead of a more 
enlightened operation. 

Nearly all protests, pleas, and prophecies in 
the realm of the schools fail to take sufficiently 
into account the essential and eternal verities 
of human nature—both in their individual and 
in their social aspects—and the simplicity of 
the principles involved in the whole educational 
process. The educational process is a sys- 
tematic control of the formation of habits and 
reactions. Education is, primarily, training. 
Learning, or the acquisition of facts, may be 
safely regarded, from the point of view of 
secondary educational purpose, merely as a 
by-product. It is the assimilation of facts— 
or the processes of assimilation—upon which 
the emphasis in our thinking should be placed. 
Education aims to organize experience. The 
organization of experience is dependent upon 
the systematization of reactions. The in- 
dividual should be trained in method of dealing 
with experience and of mastering and assem- 
bling into a unity of understanding and control 
the so-called facts of experience. Given the 
methods and the forms of thought and re- 
action in accordance with which our civilization 
deals with experience, the individual may be 
classified as educated, and may be depended 
upon to fit effectively into his environment and 
to adapt himself successfully to any special 
combination of circumstance. 

Education is preparation. It 
vances beyond the “preparing” stage. 
directed progressive development, differen- 
tiation, and expansion in adaptabilities. It 1s 

a discipline and organization of the poss si- 
bilities hereditarily inherent in the individual. 
The more extensive and minute the training, 
the greater the adaptability of the recipient; 
that is, to say, the more effective is his prepara- 
tion to take firm hold on life. 

The dealing with the “abstractions” of lan- 
guage and mathematics constitutes a training 
in the forms and processes of thought which 
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are a necessary preliminary to logical thinking 
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when the time comes for attention to the | 
sciences and arts of more nebulous content 
offered in the curricula of the colleges. The 
social, economic, and psychological studies of 
the college lend themselves to loose and chaotic 
intellectual wanderings, which need the pre- 
liminary habit-forming training upon abstract 
subject matter of more circumscribed content 
to restrain the student within the bounds 
of rational method. To the habit-forming 
discipline of the secondary school, the ancient 
languages, mathematics, and exact science are 
especially well adapted, just by virtue of the 
fact that their content itself is so well organized 
for the purpose, and because, in method and 
subject matter, these branches are introductory 
to, and instrumental in, every systematized 
branch of learning or technique. 

The whole economy of the learning process 
consists of the formulation and systematization 
of abstractions. Upon abstraction is based the 
entire structure of our intellectual life. Ab- 
straction is the method of the intellect upon 
which depends—which alone makes possible— 
the entire fabric of our rational procedure, the 
advancement of knowledge, and our progress 
in the mastery of nature. Without it, ex- 
perience would have no intellectual significance, 
would provide no possibilities of intercom- 
munication and no foundation for intellectual 
and technical progress. In language study, we 
are dealing with the abstract instrument ol 
communication; in mathematics, with the 
abstract instrument of science—of exactitude. 
Lacking adequate training in these funda- 
mental intellectual modes of dealing with 
phenomena, the individual will not go far in 
the development of a rational existence. 


Why Schools Fail 


Such failures as our schools of the more con- 
servative type can justly be charged with are 
not due to any intrinsic defects or disabling 
limitations in their curricula, but to lack of 
insight, inspiration, understanding, and de- 
votion on the part of those who administer 
them. Loose thinking, vaguely conceived or 
misconceived objectives, failure to comprehend 
the nature, the validity, and the limitations of 
our undertakings, and the consequent slovenly 
or merely mechanical treatment and presenta- 
tion of materials on the part of mere journey- 
men—or even apprentices—in teaching are 
answerable in the main for the shortcomings of 
our schools. Under the direction of clear 
vision and sincerity, our preparatory training 
functions with greater efficiency than any other 
type of public instruction. When once a 
school of the academic type gathers a student | 
within its fold and grips his imagination and | 
his loyalty, it holds him until the end of 
the course and sends him forth with worthy 
aspirations and a guaranty of subsequent 
success, 

In a well-conducted school with a normal, 
unselected, democratic patronage, the academic | 
curriculum is still the most effective prepara- 
tion, either for further formal education or for | 
actual everyday business life. The writer’s | 
observation, through twenty years of teaching 
In preparatory schools, during which time he 
has endeavored to keep informed of the post- 
school record of alumni, is that boys who have 
had a college preparatory training are signally 
successful in after-life. They constitute a 
human product generously molded to a fine 
and high adaptability through intensive 








training and discipline of the intellect and 
the will. 

The advocates of unlimited expansion and 
minute centrifugal specializations in our edu- 
cational programs, when confronted with the | 
irrefutably superior record of prep school boys, | 
argue that the nature of the course itself acts | 
in a selective way, attracting only those of | 
superior capacity and of economically more | 
liberal opportunity. Granting this contention, 
one may justly hold that a type of school | 
operating in this selective way, and developing | 
to the utmost this alleged superior ability, is | 
an invaluable asset to society. Such a school | 
is the custodian of our truest ideals of American | 
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Half a century 
of confidence means 
something! | 


"THE nice thing about Listerine is that it does 

what an antiseptic is supposed to do—guards 
against infection—and does it safely. 

For half a century now people have trusted this 
very excellent and dependable product. 

And the longer you have it around the house the 
more uses you discover for it. Just glance through 
the following list of some of the purposes it serves: 












Some of its many uses 
A safe, unirritating antiseptic A safe and fragrant deodorant 
for cuts, wounds and scratches, _in matters of personal hygiene. 
affording = againstin- Delightful after shaving. 












fection while Nature heals, Effectivein combating dandruff. 
As a gargle for sore throat to Useful in many skin disorders. 
ward off more serious ills, As a.mouth-wash to correct 
As a spray in nasal catarrh, unpleasant breath (halitosis). 






Always have Listerine near at hand in your home. Then 
you will have the comfortable feeling of knowing the anti- 
septic you use Is sure in its work—and safel 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
SAINT LOUIS, U.S, A. 






































FREE! 


A can of Old EnglishWax 
will be given away free, 
for a limited time, with 
every Old English 
Waxer-Polisher. This 
is a new labor-saving de- 
vice that does two things 
—it waxes, then polishes 
the floor. It’s a great im- 
provement because with 
it you can apply the wax 
as well as polish the floor. 
Lasts a lifetime. If your 
dealer can’t supply you, 
mail the coupon below. 











































Send for this free book 













Filled with information about the treatment of 
floors, woodwork, furniture, linoleum, etc. 
Shows how easily and economically you can 
have permanently beautiful floors. Every 
housewife can benefit from this expert advice, 
which is based on over 25 years’ experience. 


Paint, hardware, drug, housefur- 
nishing, and department stores 
sell Old English products. 
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Old English Wax 











What do visitors 
think of your floors? 


Every visitor forms an opinion of your 
home. These opinions are influenced 
largely by the appearance of your 
floors. That’s because floors emphasize 
home charm—or the lack of it. 

Finish your floors with Old English Wax. It 
brings out a rich, velvety lustre, and the surface 
is given a hard, lasting finish that will not show 
scratches or heel-marks. 

As time goes on, merely “touch up” the spots 
most walked on. That’s all. Your floors will 
grow more mellow and beautiful with each year. 


The new, easy way 


The use of a soft cloth to apply wax and polish 
the floor will always be a satisfactory method. 
But with the Old English Waxer-Polisher, wax- 
ing floors on hands and knees is unnecessary. It 
does two things—waxes, then polishes the floor. 
The only device of its kind. Easier and quicker 
than using a cloth—and takes less wax. 


Costs a third of other finishes 


Old English has a high percentage of hard, 
high-grade, imported wax, so it goes farther, 
lasts longer, and therefore costs less than other 
floor finishes. 


THE A. S. BOYLE COMPANY, 1346 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 


Manufacturers of wax finishes exclusively for over 25 years 


Tue A. S. Boyte Co., 1346 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
0 Send me your free book, “ Beautiful Floors, Woodwork, 


and Furniture—Their Finish and Care.” 


0 Send me, all charges paid, an Old English Waxer- Polisher 
with canof Wax Free atthe specia) time-limited price, $3.50 
(Denver and West, $4.00; Canada, $4.50; Winnipeg and West 


$5.00), which I enclose. 


ae 
yame 












Address _ 
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The Preparatory 
Education 


democracy, a stabilizer of society, a producer 
of our sound, steady, substantial leadership, 
imbued with the ideal of a generous culture and 
of orderly progress. It is an uplifting influence 
in our democracy in that it holds forth an 
invitation to all sorts and conditions of our 
youth to avail themselves of its advantages, 
It is, indeed, a mighty influence against inept 
eccentricity of individual development. and 
anun-American stratificationof society through 
too early a vocationalism. 

The tendency of the present time in all d 
partments of human interest is to liberaliz 
liberty into license. This tendency is mani 
festing itself in the propaganda of our “pro; 
sives” in education. The schools are bein: 
challenged to become in every stage a little 
model—a microcosm—of life in all its actual- 
ities, in the entire range of its complexities. 
It is to become for each student a continuous 
dress rehearsal of what his after-life is to be; 
| and these rehearsals are to be of infinite 
| variety—adapted to the individual needs, 
| preferences, caprices, impulses of the student 
in conjunction with the special demands of the 
parent. 





Where Specialization is Weak 

The weakness of this policy on its philo- 
sophical side is that it apotheosizes idiosyn- 
crasy. It exalts individual caprice. It dis- 
counts the importance of the essential and pre- 
dominant unity of human nature and human 
| purpose, and overlooks the value of a common 
and unified training in our universally exer- 
cised abstract forms of thought, the develop- 
ment of standard habits of reaction, the sys- 
tematic discipline of the intellect and the will, 
and the establishment, recognition of, and 
ardent allegiance to a scale of ideal values in 
matters of human interest and human service. 
This leveling philosophy in educational 
thought, by making all special and immediate 
| social, economic, and material aims of equal 
| value, is incubating a degradation, rather than 

an uplifting of our median intellectual and 

moral stamina. Early specialization tends 

inevitably to economic and social stratification, 
| which, followed to its ultimate logical issue, 

will end in a distinct caste structure of society. 
| This is subversive of our fundamental American 
| ideals. 

Most of the educational discussion of our 
time—though voluminous and pretentious—is 
flabby and fragmentary in its logic. Its key- 

| note is the vast and thoroughly valid philo- 

| sophical ideal of the utmost development of 
the individual. Its avowed aim is the develop- 
ment of every child to the limit of his capacities 
in whatsoever direction his traits and abilities— 
to be discovered by an examination of his 
interests, combined with certain scientific 

| analyses of his powers, seem to promise the best 

| practical results. In this program there is a 

| curious yoking of the immature individual’s 
freedom of the will and a fatalistic predestination: 
(1) as discovered by analytical tests in the 
hands of educational psychologists, and (2) as 
circumscribed by the individual’s economic 
and social status and by the characteristics 
of the local environment into which the indi- 
vidual suffered the grand accident of being 
born. 

The individual, forsooth, besides being ce- 
veloped to the utmost, is to be given by speci 
training a complete practical adjustment 

| to his environment, which is in itself an & 
| cident! 
| Education, in this view, is the undertakirg, 
| on the part of a duly constituted and thor- 
oughly organized cooperative public enter- 
prise, to adjust each and every person of school 
age, in accordance with his own natural bent, 
| to a fortuitous—and possibly a frequently 
changing—combination of circumstances con- 
| stituting a more or less temporary “environ- 
ment.” ; 
Under this theory of the function of public 
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education, the community—city, county, | 
state, nation—Is being called upon to under- 
write a large order without definite or pre- 
dictable assurance of what the harvest will be. 
Under such policy of unrestricted expansion of 
special educational opportunity at public ex- 

nse, corporate bodies politic, as well as 
private corporations for educational purpose, 
are plunging headlong upon b ptcy. 
Some of our cities with the most progressive 
public educational programs are reported 
as spending—or as negotiating obligations 
amounting to—from 50 percent to 75 percent 
of their gross civic revenue, for the operation 
and maintenance of their schools. Most of 
this extraordinary expenditure is applied to 
elaborate provision for the eccentric, the ab- 
normal, and other claimants for special pro- 
vision. In this connection we should not 
forget that rather impressive body of sup- 
porters of industrial and commercial education, 
composed of large tax payers, who see in the 
schools an organization to relieve their private 
or corporate enterprises of the burden and the 
expense of rudimenta.y training and appren- 
ticeship. Both the propriety and the prac- 





At last ~ 





ticability of such detailed paternalism in public 
education is, to put it mildly, questionable. 
Besides the seriousness of consequences in 
problems of finance, individualism in public 
education presents many other noteworthy 
shortcomings. The quality of citizenship it 
will breed is entirely problematical. The whole 
movement is in the experimental stage. In 
the generation during which it has been 
arising, it can claim no instance of outstanding 
and significant social betterment. The logical 
outcome of its thorough application points 
directly toward a chaos of culture, character- 
ized by a materialistic barbarism. 
Individualism and Communism 
Emphasizing adjustment of the individual 
to a special environment, this philosophy of 
education leaves out of consideration the 
validity of a system of education as a creator 
of environment—as a dominant factor in the 
nature and scope of the adaptations for which 
provision in school systems has to be made. 
This should find embodiment in the develop- 
ment of a consciousness of the essential unity 
of human interests and human destiny. Com- 
munity of interests in local—even in national— 
affairs, and the minute adaptation to some 
special niche in a locality, is of but insig- 
nificant relative importance over against a 
dynamic realization of this essential unity. 
The student may at any time be transplanted 
from one immediate environment to another 
so diverse as to call for sweeping readjustment. 
He may at any time—especially in the adoles- 
cent period—undergo extensive and radical 
inner transformation throwing him out of 
joint with the artificial special environment 
in which he finds himself in a school organiza- 
tion lacking a unifying discipline. Amid all 
the variety and complexity of special interests 
and immediate aims, this unifying discipline 
is to be found in the system of general educa- 
tion embracing the common elements of our 
inheritance, the characteristics of which have 
persisted throughout the entire course of our 
Western civilization. Though the instruments 
of this general education become with the 
passage of time and the differentiation of 
knowledge and power, more varied in content 
and range, this general education is so de- 
signed, constituted, and administered as to 
train the individual into standardized habits 
of reaction and established and accepted modes 
of thought. This training in common and 
universal forms of reaction is the unifying 
principle in all diversity of pursuit in education. 
Everyadolescent student should be subjected 
to the discipline of our traditional training in 
abstractions,” including mathematics, lan- 
Suage, and exact science. 
requirements act in a selective way, this is 
entirely desirable, in that it determines fitness 
or unfitness for a high development of the 
personality in adaptable intellectual power 
and a self-conscious discipline of the will. The 
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a box spring guest bedina 


soft inviting davenport 


New way is discovered to conceal a full-sized bed 
in a beautiful davenport without sacrificing either 


It had to come. People could not be 
expected to continue to enthuse over 
sleeping on flat cot-springs when box- 
springs are far more comfortable. 
Too many people disliked the idea 
of giving up the soft luxury of the 
davenport for the sake of any kind 
of an emergency bed. 


So the Royal Easy Davenport met 
the need. It’s areal davenport, a great, 
loungy, distinctive, over-stuffed dav- 
enport with a real full-sized guest 
bed of box-springs. 


No sacrifice of beauty 
or comfort 


Royal has proved that beauty and 
luxury of a davenport need not be 
sacrificed for the sake of its bed fea- 
ture. Nor does the generous, restful 
comfort of its concealed bed need to 
be skimped or slighted for sheer 
beauty and luxury of the davenport. 
During the day no one would ever 
suspect that within your loungy, in- 
viting Royal, was a real full-sized, 








Most davenport beds use flat springs 
—they have to in order to fold up. 
Royal has a wonderful box spring 
bed, with four times the usual num- 
ber of small yielding coil wire springs 
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guest-bed—so deeply do you sink in 
luxurious cushions. Quickly, easily, 
silent as night itself, it 
becomes the most 
comfortable bed you 
ever slept in. Box- 
spring comfort! And 
in a most convenient 
cedar-cover chest be- 
neath you may keep 
your pillows and bed 
coverings sweet, un- 
rumpled and ready to 
lay. Royal is a guest 
bed you’llbe proud to 
offer your friends. 


Dealers everywhere 
ate now showing the 
Royals in beautiful 
mohairs, velours, tapestries and 
leathers, at prices no higher than 
you have to pay for ordinary bed 
davenports with the old-fashioned 
flat cot-springs. 

Illustrated booklet sent free on 
request. | 


ROYAL EASY CHAIR CORP. \ 
23 Chicago Street, Sturgis, Mich. 


Youknow, youcan 
now buy a Royal 
suite, davenport, 
rocker and eas 
chair with upho- 
stery to match 





Mahogany or wal- 
nut finish. Disap- 
pearing leg rest 






















More Thousands Buying 
Garland Ranges 


Hundreds of thousands of housewives 
would tell you that Garland Ranges 
actually do insure better cooking at 
lower fuel cost, and with longer i:fe. 
This conviction—the result of 52 y2crs 
of Garland success—is bringing n2w 
thousands to Garland. It hasits root in 
extremely valuable and exclusive prin- 
ciples of design and operation. With 
knowledge of these facts, it is easy to 
understand why Garland with its 
beautiful enamel finish continues to be 
preferred cooking equipment, not only 
in the home, but in the majority of our 
leading hotels and institutions as well. 


If you do not know the name of the nearest Garland 
dealer, or if you have any heating or cooking prob- 
lems, write direct to us because there is a Garland 
heating and cooking device for every purpose. 


The Michigan Stove Company 
Detroit, Michig2x 


GARLAND 


COOKING AND HEATING 


GAS ~-COAL-ELECTRICITY 
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The Preparatory 
Education 


systematically-trained, highly-developed per- 
sonality will find its way in effective fashion 
amid all the labyrinth of our 20th-century 
civilization. Let us train our teachers, oy 
administrators, and our public in this unifying 
| philosophy of education, and simplify’ oy 
| public educational systems and programs int) 
| accordance with it. 

Let us by all means provide for the eccentric 
the non-conformist, the defective, and the 
otherwise limited, but let these groups be dis. 
| covered by the selective process of operating 

a systematic disciplinary education, rather than 
by aggravating their ranks through tempting 
the insufficiently disciplined to follow the 
courses of impulse and the lines of least 
resistance. 

Educational programs must be simplified if 
they are to be financed by public resources, 
Educational programs must be unified jp 
objective, if they are to be socially effective. 
| A survey of results attained in the most pre- 
| tentious and the most extravagantly provi- 
sioned of our school systems would show an 








| inferiority to the simpler, more conservative 


systems, both in the average quality of the 
individuals trained therein, and in the general 
economic, social, political and religious sta- 
bility of the mass. 

The available supply of energy and resources 
for education is, at any given time and place, 
limited. More power will be manifest, if these 
energies and resources are conveyed into a 
deep, well-defined channel, than if dissipated 
so as to inundate in a thin superficial film of 


| indiscriminate shallowness the entire area of 





| human interests. 


It is better for the few to 
founder or to be stranded on the brink than 
for the many to wallow aimlessly in a shallow, 
bewildering, chaotic spiritual waste. 


Function of Public Schools 
The function of public schools is to give 
standardized formal training in the common 
elements of our civilization. 
These common elements include: 
a—the elements of our media 
munication 
b—the elements of our media of mathe- 
matical calculation 
c—the elements of our fundamental nroc- 
esses of thought 
d—an elementary appreciation and uncer- 
standing of our progressive development 
as a people, and as a race 
e—a well organized body of ideal aims and 
values, constituting a systematized pro- 
jection of our (1) national, and (2) human 
destiny 
All formal educational operations fall within 
the scope of these simple concepts. The 
further the educational process advances, the 
more minute and detailed become the develop- 
ment of these subdivisions of the educational 
function, and the more differentiated and 


of com- 


| specialized become the specific media of in- 


struction. The logical procedure of the edu- 
cational process is, as in all processes of natural 
—or artificial and directed—development, 
from the simple or undifferentiated ts the com- 
plex—from the comprehensive to the special— 
from the general to th= specific. : 

The purpose of public education is to train 
a sound and effective citizenship. This pur- 
pose is undertaken as a cooperative com- 


| munity enterprise in the service, primarily, 0! 


the veneral public welfare because it can be 
most uniformly effected in this way. 
Sound and effective citizenship involves: 
a—standardized training in behavior or re 
action 
b—standardized training in ideals, or the 
elements of judgment to be applied to 
behavior or reactions 
c—specialized, or differentiated training for 
self-dependence and practical coopera 
tion in a vastly complex and minutely 
differentiated society. 
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There is ! : . 
chould come, ! yrmally, as a public undertaking 
only as a superstructure upon the first two. 


recognized only as a compara- 
ant by-product in the earlier 
cational effort. These general 
educational process should be 
in view throughout the stages 
blic systems of education. 

ation should be entirely general 
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Primary edu 
jn aims and methods 

Intermediate (Junior High School) education 


should begin a differentiation of courses, pro- | 


viding an intr ,duction into the several broad 
fields of learning and endeavor with their 
difference of method and subject matter. 
Secondary education (high school) should 


distinguish clearly defined departments em- | 


hasizing differences of method, but with 
identical ultimate purpose in the main general 
training. 

Manual training and “vocational” schools 
should be directed just as much with a view to 
general training in mental discipline, develop- 
ment and enlightenment—as are the tradi- 
tional academic institutions. Student aims 
should not be the determining factor in the 
choice of type of school, but student character- 
istics and capacities. Those who show the 
motor type of mentality can best be trained 
under the shop method. The visual and 
auditory mentality may most advantageously 
be developed in the non-technical courses. 

Media and methods, then, are properly 
applicable only to types of personality, not to 
ultimate practical purpose, at least, not until 


an extended general training has molded the | 


personality to an appreciation of many in- 


terests, at least not until the termination of | 


the stage called secondary education. 


Secondary Education 
This secondary period covers the years in 
the development of the individual when the 
awakening and unfolding of the speculative 
and abstract tendencies occur. Secondary 


education should guide and systematize these | 
philosophical tendencies of adolescence. They | 
should not be stifled by the intrusion of an | 
overwhelming image of the “practical” training | 


with the emphasis on the development of 
mechanical skill—or even of technical under- 
standing. 

Amidst the vast variety of our educational 


practice, amidst the increasing complexity and | 


differentiation of our school developments and 
our school undertakings, the essential unity of 
the legitimate purpose of public school systems 
is lost sight of. Few of our specialists seem 
able to see anything beyond the barriers of 
their little specialty. 

As a matter of fact, our public school sys- 
tems are capable of great simplification with- 
out loss of essential efficiency. Much special 
work that is provided—to the accompaniment 
of costly apparatus and teachers especially 
trained into a purblind enthusiasm for some 
specialty—could be dispensed with without 
detraction from the full value of the service— 
method, discipline, appreciation, judgment, 


sound ideals, and sincerity of purpose—to- | 
gether with a realization of the essential unity | 


of human aspirations—are the broad aims of 
educational endeavor. There is no need for 
a million minute and spectacular varieties of 
provision for pursuing these aims, no need for 
unlimited multiplication of “vocational” and 
“technical” equipment wherein these broad 
aims and where even the universal aspect of 
the general laws of science involved are lost 
sight of in the special application to some 
Particular industrial end. 

_In so far as the schools go in for speciliza- 
tion beyond the inculcation of general prin- 
ciples—losing sight thereby of the essential 
unity—they are fostering social chaos and 
Materialistic barbarism, on a foundation of 
irrational administrative extravagance. Great 
differentiation in equipment and the multipli- 


cation of “isms, ologies” and “projects” in our 


schoo] programs is not only administrative 
extravagance, but a sociological folly. 


) basis for dispute that this last | 
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625 Days! 


Sixteen months of rain! Five months 
of snow! One hundred and fifty raging 
thunderstorms! Then days and weeks 
of blistering hot sunshine. If all the rain, 
the snow and storms scattered through 
the average five years were rolled into 
one continuous storm it would last 625 
days—nearly twenty months! 

In every section of the country every 
building must undergo a never-ending 
battle with the elements. It may be rain, 
or snow, or extremes of temperature. 
Nature’s destructive forces are continu- 
ally at work ready to rot and ruin—un- 
less your buildings are adequately pro- 
tected with paint and varnish. 

Keep your home protected with Acme 
Quality Paintsand Varnishes. Withafilm 
no thicker than this thin lineo"—™__— 
you can save the surface—and when you 
save the surface, you save all. 

For 38 years Acme Quality Paints and 
Varnishes have been the standard of the 
industry. They protect property com- 
pletely. They increase its value. They 
add to its attractiveness. 

Acme Quality Paints and Varnishes 
are sold by thousands of dealers every- 
where. There is one for every surface, 
indoors and outdoors. If you do not 
know the Acme Quality dealer in your 
town, write to us. We will gladly send 
you his name and our literature. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 
Detroit, Michigan, U. S. A. 


Boston Buffalo Chicage Minneapolis St.Louis 
Kansas City Pittsburgh Cincinnati Toledo 
Nashville Birmingham Fore Worth Dallas Topeka 
Salt Lake City Portland San Francisco Los Angeles 


ACME QUALITY 


¥y Ssurjace 
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pint whipped cream,!4 cup strawberries (fresh 
or preserved), 15 cup bananas, 34 cup diced 
marshmallows, 3; cup whole blanched almonds, 
Pour into individual heart-shaped molds, allow 
for swelling, cover tightly and pack in equal 
parts ice and salt fortwo hours, Serve on lettuce, 


Here 1s a delicious sa!ad that will delight 
the girlhood friends of the bride-to-be, when 
they gather for her shower, 

Frozen Fruit Salad: Dissolve one teaspoon 
gelatine (softened in cold water) over boiling 
water. Add!, cup Premier Salad Dressing, 1! 


























Surprise the guests 


at the June bride’s shower 








They THINK they know in advance what the refresh- 


ments are going to be. 








3ut with a bottle of Premier Salad Dressing and the Prem- 
































ier booklet offered below, you can give them a shock of delight. sal 
Nature has given us just so many foods, and we tend to is, 
grow tired of even the best. But this is the magic of Premier we 
—that when you add it to common, even tiresome foods, they %) 
cease to be common and tiresome. NI 
“Salads, Suppers, Picnics” is the name of the Premier book, el 
which is full of suggestions for delightful refreshments. Send xf 
for it. It’s free. afd 
Ky 

Francis H. Leccett & Company, Dept. 19C, New Yorg - 







‘Premier 


Salad Dressing 
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= SEND FOR TRIAL CAN M4 

— 

- If your grocer does not yet keep the new Premier Coffee, Ae 
send us his name and ten cents to cover shipping fora ns 
generous sample can. Blended for men by one of America’s Ny 
greatest coffee experts, Premier Coffee will satisfy men Ws 


who have never been fully satisfied with their morning 
cup of coffee before. 












“Premier” on any article 
of food is a guarantee of 
excellence—and has been 

for 35 years. 
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‘“Aw, Judge, 
wa? ¢e a 
HEART!’’ 


A New Solution for 
the Old Problem of 


the ‘‘Incorrigtble’’ 
Child 
By 


Reginald Wright Kauffman 










HERE is nothing new under the sun, but 

there is nothing old that may not be 

newly applied. Juvenile courts are now 
a metropolitan commonplace: Denver, Chicago; 
we think of them instantly, and yawn. But 
there is one city that has done a novel thing in 
its treatment of that sociological riddle, the In- 
corrigible Child. It has simply broadened 
familiar methods, but the broadening is an act 
of daring. That city is the traditionally delayed 
Philadelphia; the institution employed is the 
Municipal Court. This is really solving the 
Incorrigibles’ problem by faith in them; it is 
almost revolution, because it is almost Chris 
tianity. 

One of the women who escaped last spring 
from Bedford Hills was talking: 

“T was an Incorrigible, all right. My step- 
mother had me pinched; swore she couldn't 
keep me in order, and she couldn’t—nor our 
two-room tenement, either. The judge sent 
me home on probation. Then my stepmother 
swore I run away, and I did—’cause she beat 
me. So the judge sent me home on a tighter 
probation. And my stepmother swore I stole 
her wedding-ring, and I did that, too—it was 
my own mother’s, first. And the judge says, 
‘This time it’s an institution.’ I says, ‘Aw, 
Judge, have a heart; all I need’s a job away 
from home,’ I says. But he says, ‘No, it’s 
once too often.’ That’s how I started going 
to institutions. I been going ever since.” 

There is one of the ways in which things 
are not done in Philadelphia, where, in pro- 
portion to the number of complaints, the court 
arranges to have fewer cases formally before 
it than any other assizes in legal history. 

Charles L. Brown, president-judge of the 
court responsible for this new sanity, had the 
vision; in respect to the Incorrigible, he per- 
formed for Philadelphia the Fifth Labor of 
Hercules. He made the processes possible, 
made possible the statutes establishing them. 
Even yet, their lobbyist, he goes to Harrisburg 
and persuades the bucolic legislator to help 
the bad boys and girls, for the rural mind 
wisely doubts innovation, and in the Quaker 
City itself reformers want to reform the 
Judge’s methods to the likeness of those which 
sent lads to the stocks for twisting pigs’ tails. 
The man is a politician, because he believes 
ours to be a government by party, but the 
judge’s chambers are hung with rare prints 
and old engravings; they contain an ancient 
ikon of St. Basil the Great, and their occupant 
has a quiet manner, a studious face, the speech 
of a reader, and the air of a lover of Dickens, 
which is what every judge of Incorrigibles 
ought to be. ; 

“We realize our limitations, failures, crudi- 
ties,’ he says. “We must teach before we 
punish; Matthew Arnold was right: all civil 
ized institutions are lifeless except for the 
cultural processes that they start. People’s 
conditions can’t be improved through justice 
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“Aw, Judge, Have a 
Heart!” 


without humanity. Our standard here is not 
the punishment, but the welfare, of the child: 
that means the welfare of the family, and ‘hat 
means the welfare of the State.” 

Ninety percent of the children brought be- 
fore Judge Brown’s court—the experts demand 
figures, loathe them as you may—are brought 
there as Incorrigibles. What is an Incorrigible? 

If Robinson hales little Jim into court as an 
Incorrigible, in nine cases out of ten he merely 
means that Jimmie is a very naughty child. 
Thousands of boys and girls have been made 
criminals because parents and judges did not 
know the meaning of a word. The problem 
of the true Incorrigible is simple; the only 
thing to be done with him is to remove him 
from harm’s reach: the true Incorrigible is the 
irreclaimable. But he is a rare beast, a 
monstrosity. 

The average alleged Incorrigible is a young- 
ster who has been bad most of the time. 
Legally this may be a “disorderly child”; really 
he or she is a little person who has had a 
series of more or less serious quarrels. Often 
he is a runaway; generally, running, he has 
got into mischief—window-smashing, petty 
theft. 

As to where the Incorrigibles come from, 
they come of families that average three 
children each—families instituted, in ninety- 
seven cases out of every hundred, by legal 
ceremonies—and only about eight percent of 
the accused are more than sixteen years old. 
Girls are but nine percent of the total. Boys 
and girls, there are some ill-shaped heads, 
shifting eyes, flaccid mouths among them, but 
most look disquietingly like your own child. 
Bad environment plays a heavy part in earn- 
ing them their classification, disease a part 
heavier: never the one cause comprehended by 
the magnificent Eighteen-Hundreds—never 
pure cussedness. 


Causes and Impulses 


The element of motive, of which most law 
makes so much, does not appear in the Incor- 
rigible. Causes are the thing—causes and im- 
pulses. And Judge Brown’s: records reveal 
some unexpected and many excellent impulses 
diverted into incorrigibility. I know two In- 
corrigibles who stole white mice from the 
University of Pennsylvania’s laboratory be- 
cause they objected to vivisection. 

You remember Barrie’s play about a book- 
thief; it was “too fanciful.”” Not long since, 
some Philadelphia department-stores were 
being systematically robbed of edifying 
volumes belonging on their book-counters. 
Detectives caught the bold brigands: they 
were girls, daughters of foreign-born illiterates, 
and they were roughly listed as Incorrigibles! 
They didn’t sell the books; they read them; 
they had established a circulating library 
among themselves. The court officer made 
the parents pay; she introduced the girls to an 
agent of the Free Library, who explained it 
and gave each a card. 

More often the impulse is the fine spirit of 
adventure. There was Jack, fifteen, runaway, 
stealer of rides upon coal-cars, finally arrested 
for burglariously entering a school-house—his 
sole method of attendance—and declared by 
his parents the perfect Incorrigible. 

“Why did you run away?” asked the investi- 
gator. “I'll not tell your folks.” 

“It was too tame home,” said Jack. 

“Why don’t you go to school?” 

“Same reason.” 

“And why did you break in?” 

“For fun.” 

They put Jack in the Boy Scouts. He is 
the best scout in his troop and goes to school 
by the front door. 

_ Speed in disposing of an application once 
it becomes a “case” is, as we shall presently 
see, highly cultivated; preliminary delays to 
msure a knowledge of causes are equally 
important: the Philadelphia investigations 





“Ice Cream for baby? Certainly, dear 


—when it’s home-made!” 


The Alaska 
Freezer 


Tne regular “Alaska” (1 
to 20 qt.) has the open- 
poon dasher, double ac- 
tion, making velvet cream. 
Other ty pes of freezers are 
the “Alaska Special”, the 
favorite 2-qt. Freezer, 
$2.25 ($2.50 in the West). 
The “Peerless? (1 to 25 
qt.) with very few parts. 
The “North Pole” (1 to 4 
qt.) with steel tub. And 
the “Polar” (2 qt.), a 
$1.50, high-grade metal 
Freezer. All easy turning 
Freezers 








| ahs the ice cream you make at home 
is pure, and because it is so nutritious and 
so easily digested, physicians recommend it 
for invalids. Babes in arms thrive on it; 
athletes in training make it their regular diet. 


Costs so little 
THE initial cost of an Alaska Freezer is very 
small. The cost of pure food to make whole- 
some ice cream and frozen dessert is insig- 
nificant compared with the big return in 
delicious food that the whole family enjoys. 


So easy to make 
Tue Alaska Freezer is so simple and perfect 
a child can operate it. And because ice cream 
is so easy to make with an “Alaska” you can 
have it as often as you like, as many kinds as 
you desire, and just when you want it. Think 
what that will mean during hot weather! 
Ask your dealer to show you the “Alaska” 
line of quick and easy Freezers. 


Nut and Raisin Cream 

1 pINT good cream, | quart fresh milk, 3 cups sugar, 
1 cup pecans, vanilla to taste. Grind raisins and 
pecans very fine, then cover with milk and stand in 
warming oven or on back of range until thoroughly 
mixed. Mix cream, milk and sugar and flavor with 
vanilla as if to make vanilla ice cream. Then add the 
mixture of nuts, raisins, and milk, and freeze. 

Write for our booklet of choice recipes 

for all kinds of delicious frozen desserts. 

THE ALASKA FREEZER COMPANY 


Winchendon, Mass. 


‘ ALASKA 


FREEZER: 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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HOUSEHOLD HYGIENE 


If the “deadly door 
knob” be so impor- 
tant a factor in the 
spread of disease as to 
warrant aconvention 
of doctors to meet in 
conference with rail- 
road superintendents 
to discuss how this 
avenue of infection 
might be most wisely 
treated, the house- 
wife may wellgive the 


little Care ‘necessary 





From “Household Hygiene” by Prof. 
S. Maria Elliott, Simmons College. 
Published by American School 
of Home Economics, Chicago. 


The deadly door knob 


F THE innocent-looking door knobs 
I in railway cars and stations are 
such dangerous carriers of disease, 
what about the places in your home 
that micro-organisms really prefer— 
the dark, damp spots where they 
flourish? 

The wash-basin and kitchen sink 
drain? The refrigerator pipe? The 
toilet bowl? Musty closets? The 
dark, hard-to-get-at, 


The effectiveness of “Lysol” Disin- 
fectant is indicated by its use in lead- 
ing hospitals everywhere. ‘“‘Lysol’’ 
Disinfectant is completely soluble in 
water. Tests made by pouring “‘Ly- 
sol” Disinfectant in water, stirring 
well and then examining this solution 
under the microscope show that every 
single drop is clear and transparent; 
there are no undissolved globules. 








out-of-the-way nooks 
and corners? 

Those tiny micro- 
organisms (germs or 
bacteria as they are || |“? 
more commonly known) © || {hyson.. 
are invisible to the — || hygiene. 
naked eye, yet their | 
dangersarenonetheless | 
existent. They are a | 
constant menace to 
health—the source to 
which most illness can |} health. 
be traced. | 

The healthful home 
requires repeated use of a disinfec- 
tant—a completely effective disinfec- 
tant that actually destroys germ life. 


to the 








As an antiseptic for 
personal hygiene | 


(One-half teaspoonful to 
one quart of water) 


In proper solu- 
tion, it does not irritate. 
In fact, it is soothing as 
well as cleansing. 


The use of “Lysol” 
for this purpose is due 
realization of 
women everywhere that 
antiseptic personal clean- 
liness is a safeguard of 





Be sure of the 
disinfectant you use 
Tuts means that “Lysol” 
Disinfectant solution (in 
proper proportions as 
given in the directions) 
is 100% effective, com- 
pletely destroying and 

killing germ life. 
“Lysol” Disinfectant 
is neutral as well as com- 
pletely soluble. It con- 
tains no free acid nor 
free alkali. Diluted, in 
the correct proportion, 


the ideal 


feminine 








“Lysol” Disinfectant is non-caustic. 


All drug stores sell ‘‘Lysol”’ 


Disinfectant. 


Manufactured only by LYSOL, INC., 635 Greenwicn Sr., New York Crry 


Sole Distributors: Lenn & Fink, Inc., New York 
Canadian Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Limited, 10 McCaul St., Toronto 


Compete directions for use are in every 
The genuine “Lysol” Disinfectan: 
1s put up only in brown glass bottles containing 
3,7 and 16 ounces; each bottle is packed in a 
Insist upon obtaining genuine 


package. 


yellow carton. 
“Lysol” Disinfectant. 





Reg. U.S. Pat Off, 


Disinfectant 








“For household and personal use 
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| “Aw, Judge, Have a 
| Heart!” 


are the most thorough. If an infuriate citizen 
demands formal action, his petition is quietly 
| set far enough ahead on the court-calendar to 
| allow full inquiry. When a complaint jg 
lodged against a child, the-pspbation-officer 
| who works in that child’s homeedistrict unob- 
trusively studies the situation and makes a 
report at least three days before the court. 
hearing—if such hearing is deemed unavoid- 
able. Not alone the immediate circumstances, 
but the history; not the child, but the family, 
is the unit considered. The report falls under 
ten headings: Complaint, Environment, Moth 
er’s Story, Father’s, School-Record, Church. 
Record, Recreations, Physical Conditions, 
Child’s Story, Recommendations. Those rec. 





| ommendations are almost final, the saving of 


the court’s time and the public’s money conse- 
quently enormous. 

Under old methods, probation officers con- 
ducted both investigation and, where needed, 
the subsequent supervision. Philadelphia di- 
vides the functions so the child may not blame 
the supervisor for the type of treatment 
prescribed. The investigator is after social 
evidence, a sort too rarely admitted elsewhere 
One found that an “Incorrigible’”’ was so be- 
cause she didn’t want to wash the breakfast 
dishes before going to school. Most find that 
family quarrels—hot-tempered children, par. 
ents demanding too great a share of their 
progeny’s wages, or exercising too close super 
vision of their hours—are at the bottom of a 
difficulty, and that tact adjusts it. When the 
home is too bad, the child must leave it, but 
few homes or children are past mending. 


The House of Detention 
A vast number of complaints conclude with 
that simple visit of the investigator, but when 
a youngster zs “taken up,” it is not in view of 








playmates; properly, there is no arrest at all. 
Of old, alleged Incorrigibles might go in a 
patrol-wagon to a police-station; a “police- 
record” was automatic. Judge Brown’s court 
frowns on “the wagon” and “the station”; the 
child goes by foot or trolley to the court’s 
House of Detention; the parents are instantly 
notified, and action must begin before the noon 
following. There is “finger-printing,” but this 
and all subsequent proceedings in the ante- 
rooms are for reference only. Here is not a 
jail; here is a big house where the arrival is 
bathed, cleanly dressed, kindly talked to, and 
looked over physically and mentally. Male 
physicians are for the boys alone; the scope of 
the medical work is the broadest of any court. 
A single night’s common-sense detention fre- 
quently evokes enduring repentance. 

The “Incorrigibles” are kept on a floor to 
themselves, the elder from the younger, boys 
from girls. They eat at tables whereat no 
officer sits, in the same dining-room with the 
officers, and of the same fare: simple, good; 
chosen to preserve a proper balance between 
food-values and external variety. 

The average stay is one week; but some 
children go out to work and return to the 
House to sleep, until permanent homes are 
found them; others live at their own homes and 
attend the House School. For there is 
school, where each pupil’s characteristics are 
the lesson of specially trained teachers, re- 
porting to the court’s psychologist, who directs 
the curricula. Here also the staff alienist 
makes his observations. After we ceased call- 
ing incorrigibility a crime and sending it to 
reformatories that did not reform, we called it 
a mania and sent it to asylums that did not 
cure. This Philadelphia court hesitates before 
the asylum. 

Orphan Fred’s sister had him arrested as an 
Incorrigible. He ran away, stole, shunned 
church and school; the family-doctor said he 
was feeble-minded. He did look it, but the 
House physicians found that appearance due 
to physical defects, which they and the surgeons 
remedied. Money was raised to send him to@ 
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special preparatory school: he heads his class. 

The court’s “interviewers” elicit the initial 
facts in most of these histories and so direct the 
interviewed’s destinies. This Philadelphia 
court has liberated a forc2 upon which all 
courts are founded: man is the talking animal: 
he so loves to talk that, rather than lapse silent, 
he will tell the truth. Now, all other civilized 
courts not uuder some variant of the Code 
Napoleon assert thei: authority by confining 
the major part of the court talk to their own 
officers and lawyers, and so get a maximum 


of perjury and plenty of sentences, whereas | 


Judge Brown’s has reduced the talk of its crea- 
tures and reme ved all barriers to that of its ac- 
cused and witnesses. It gets the truth and ieaves 
something more than elbow-room in the jails. 

Arrived at the House of Detention, the 
youngster, in a pleasant little room, tells his 
or her version of the case to an audience of 
one, the interviewer—sympathetic men for the 
boys, motherly (not matronly) women for the 
girls. He just talks. The accuser talks— 
separateiy. Then, separately, the parents. 

A period of probation may ke ordered, but 
if the “incorrigibility” is trivial—as we have 
seen that, to the credit of our common nature, 
it usually is—the differences are adjusted, when 
so ac justable, in a general talk of the interested 
partes. Then the young defendant is dis- 
charged with a clear understanding that the 
case may be reopened at any time if he doesn’t 
“behave.”’ 


Out of the last 193 “incorrigible” girls re- | 


ported, 163 cases were settled out of court, 87 
out of 107 runaways. . The boys’ proportion is 
similar. 

The dominant reason for these figures is the 
good in humanity and the sagacity of the inter- 
viewers; a miner reason is that many Incorri- 
gibles are found to be mere runaways. The 
stranded or homeless runaways are lodged; 
about half of those who have homes are re- 
turned to them. 

Of Judge Brown’s Municipal Court there are 
two divisions to which Incorrigibles may ve 
brought: the Juvenile having jurisdiction over 
those under sixteen years’ old; the Misde- 
meanants’. dealing with those from sixteen to 
twenty-one. Unless discharged, these young 
folk are technically, but quietly, the court's 
wards during minority, so its officers watch 
not them only, but their homes; not only 
inmates of institutions, but institutions. Next 
to thorough investigation, all speed compatible 
therewith is the aim: one-seventh of the cases 
are og 8 of within twenty-four hours, 
nearly half within three days; 65.5 percent. 
within four and 82.6 before a week has gone. 


A Case in Court 


When a case does get into court, publicity is 
minimized by the size of the court-rooms— 
they are small—and the terrors of the law are 
lessened by a lessened formality: there are no 
criers, jurymen, lawyers in oraiorical frenzy. 
The judge sits at a table, studies the investiga- 
tor’s report; asks only the most imperative and 
general questions. He discharges, commits 
to an institution or orders a period of some sort 
of probation. The last-mentioned disposition 
is that of about fifty in a hundred cases of 
alleged incorrigible girls; of the latest 1009 
boys’ cases all were ended by parole, super- 
vision, or (823) by that unique Friendly Ser- 
vice, presentiy to be described. 

Nowadays in tew large American cities is 
the incor:igible, having been herded with old 
oflend. "3, subjected to summary conviction 
and imprisonment ; the Philadelphia court tries 
as hard to avoid the House of Correction as a 
modern surgeon tries to avoid the knife. 
Discharges are yenerally outright; probation, 
however, is of varying sorts and mostly of the 
Philadelphia sort, which “hopeth at: chises,” 
_ There is medical probation, school prcha- 
ion, probation at work and probation at 
home, and especially there is continued proba- 
ion. The supervision may be scarcely notice- 
able, or it may be, through years, directed 
over every detail of life, but it is renewable 
almost to seventy times seven: 








Active Little Bodies 
Can Play to the Limit 
in SUSSEX Juniors 


HE strenuous piay of healthy childrer 

catls for special underwear that wi. 
not oniy wear well but will protect the 
health of cheir active little bodies by its 
lightness and unhampered freedom. 


SUSSEX Juniors combine all those feat- 
ures that contribute to comfort, resist- 
ance to wear, and health, in a garment 
especially suitable to the hard service of 
children’s play. 

Beginning with the fabric itself, no 
detail is overlooked to make this the 
best underwear that can be made for 
children. 

The cloth in SUSSEX Juniors (just as 
in SUSSEX Seniors or other SUSSEX 
wear) is “72-80 count” or better. This~ 
“count,” which means 72 threads to the 
inch one way by 80 the other, is a recog- 
nized and accepted standard of quality. 
Anything iess strong will not long stand 
the rough wear of a healthy child’s play. 

Fvery ge-ment has are-intorced “banjo” 
seat; re-inforcing straps over each shoul- 
der, back and front; taped-on waist but- 
tons of genuine bone (although they cost 
four times as much as imitaticas;: 16 
stitches to the inch on all seams; taped 
neck and front bands—in ‘act, every im- 
provement or feature tiac will keej: these 
suits out of the mending basket. 

Yet, in keezing with the spirit of the 
time that calis for more value for the 
same money. SUSSEX Juniors cost you no more 


than ordinary underwear, due to large sales and 
big production. 


Whue most dealers carry SUSSEX 
Juniors, you may happen to find one ‘who 


doesn’t. If youdo, it will be well worth your while 
towrite us. We will tell you where youcan get.hem. 


Nuckasee Manufacturing Company 
Underwear Makers for Twelve Yecrs 
Greenville, S. C. 


SUSSEX 


JunNwors 


Waist Suits for Boys Girls 
MADE IN GREENVILLE,S.C.TEXTILE CENTER of the SOUTH 


In using advertisemet.ts see page 6 




















FEATURES 
1—U. S. Standard cloth and 


sizes. 

2—Re-inforced “‘ banjo” seat. 

3—Tested thread, 16 stitches 
to the inch. 

4—Wide crotch—no binding. 

5—Re - inforcing straps over 
both shoulders. 

6—Taped arm-holes, neck and 
front bands and side open- 


ings. 
7—Pin tubes on garter tabs. 
8—Genuine bone buttons, 
tapedon at the waist band. 
9—Both adjustable and per- 
manent shoulder straps. 
10—Bloomer suits for girls. 
11—Blue bias binding (easily 
recognized). 


A complete 





line SUSSEX. Seniors 
for men and SUSSEX 
Youths for older doys. 























































guests. 


January 14, 1924. 


Atlanta, 49 N. Forsyth St. 
Boston, 405 Boylston St. 
Buffalo, 160 Pearl St 
Chicago, 140 So. Clark St. 
Cincinnati, 430 Walnut St. 
Cleveland, 1040 Prospect Ave. 
Detroit, 1239 Griswold St. 
Duluth, Soo Line Depot 
Kansas City, Mo., 601 Railway 

Sapte ldg. 

ngeles, 605 S. Spring S:. 

Minneapolis, 611 Second Ave. S 
Montreal, 141 St. James St 
New York,MadisonAve.at 44thSt 
Philadelphia, Locust and 15th St. 
Pittsburgh, 340 Sixth Ave. 
Portland, Ore., 55 Third St. 
San Francisco, 675 Market St 
Seattle, 608 Second Ave. 
St. Louis, 420 Locust St. 
Tacoma, 1113 Pacific Ave 
Washington, D. C., 1419 New 

York Ave. 


See the Ancient Glories 
of the Mediterranean 


And now a Mediterranean Cruise 
under Canadian Pacific manage- 
ment,on the magnificent Empress 
of Scotland (25,009 gross tons.) 
Everything Canadian Pacific 
standard—there is none better 
Fares, $800 up—limited to 600 


Sailing from New York, 


Canadian Pacific Agents: 


Is Egypt Your Mecca 


with its historic excavations? This 
cruise will give you 14 days in the 
Palestine and Egypt at an inclusive 
rate. Fascinating shore excursions to 
different points from Mediterranean 
ports. All details looked after by com- 
petent representatives. 


Ancient Cities and Ancient Glories 


Rome, Athens, Constantinople.  Pic- 
turesque races and costumes; Algiers 
and Tunis, aglow with the sunny 
charm of Africa. Madeira, Cadiz. 
Gibraltar. Gorgeous cross sections of 
the world we live in; Naples, Monaco, 
Portugal. A touch of Old England— 
Southampton—on the way home. 


Get full particulars now. Write, tele- 
phone or stop at the nearest Canadian 
Pacific steamship agency. 


Canadian Pacific #7 


IT SPANS THE WORLD 






















Sent on gs 
FreeTrial A Famous 


Piedmont 
Red Cedar Chest. Your choice of many styles 
and designs sent on 15 days’ free trial. A 
Piedmont protects surs, woolens_ and plumes frce- 
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Cirect from 
Factory to 
Homes 


moths, 1 mice, dust and damp. _Diastinctively beautiful. Needed in 
every home. Lasts for generations. Pays for itself in what it saves. 
The fineat and most unique Xmes, wedding or birthday gift. 
today for free catalogue with new reduced prices—postpaid frec. WASHING: ON FASHION INSTITUTE 


PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept, 8, Statesville, N. C. 179 Marden Bui! ing Washington, D. C. { 
May 1923 Good Housekeeping 


FREE! for 15 Days’ Use’ @m 975 aWeek 


| forWomen 


Interested in 


Fashions 


ld 

] \ a Fascinating fashion work offers women 
; amazing rewards—a dignified, uncrowded 

‘ 





x | profession, easy hours, free trips abroad, 
it A: from $3,000 to $15,000 a year, and a 


Wis, ah splendid chance to own a profitable busi- 
fi ee | 
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‘Aw, Judge, Have a 
Heart!” 


Thirteen-year-old Bertha, having appealed 
toa mission- worker because “her mother beat 
her,” appeared a desperate case. The proba- 
tion officer nearly agreed with the mother on 
that score, but not quite—not even when she 

‘learned of Bertha’s penchant for elope ment 
with organ-grinders. The ‘mother’ turned 
out to be a foster-parent only, the real one 
having long since vanished, and the foster sub- 
stitute was no better than need be: she drank 
and “sniffed,” which is to say, took cocaine, 

| Bertha, once paroled | before this last was dis- 
| covered, “carried on” with a lodger, a street- 
fiddler. Again on probation, she took to the 
Tenderloin’s concert-halls. She was gathered 
in and had to be sent to a hospital. Cured, 
she declared repentance, but ran away, 
this time with an itinerant harp-player. She 
was caught and placed in the House of Deten- 
tion’s school, mended her ways, was found 
work in a girls’ boarding-house—and robbed it. 

“T’d be all right if I wasn’t watched all the 
time,” she sobbed. ‘They watched me there, 
an’ when I’m watched it makes me spiteful.” 

The court thought it might be barely worth 
| while to test that. It put Bertha in a family 
whose head promised to omit supervision. 

“An’ can I take music-lessons?” she asked. 

‘As soon,” the court assented, “‘as you earn 

| part of the money.” 

She earned it soon; she is giving music- 
lessons. Bertha had been right in her final 
self-analysis. How uncommonly right the 
court had been in assuming it! 


The Friendly Service 


So much for the long-suffering of what is 
beginning to be known as “Philadelphia Pro- 
| bation for Incorrigibles.”” The Philadelphia 
“Friendly Service” will soon be known as well. 

The bureau in charge of this continues the 
system of individual treatment, and, far from 
suppressing, directs into useful, but attractive, 
channels those very energies which, mis- 
| directed, brought the trouble. You remember 
Jack, the Boy Scout, a Friendly Service result. 

Here is another: 

Every little while, Charley, aged 15, whose 
parents and nine brothers and sisters lived ina 
miserable shanty, got into difficulties through 
stealing apples or oranges from vendors’ 

jcarts. He had other vices—plenty—but on 
| this, after several failures, the probation- 
officers concentrated: they set him up as a 
fruit-seller! He kept the family together 
after the “flu’”’ had killed the mother, and five 
years since, housed it in a real dwelling anda 
better quarter. 

Unheard of, this sort of thing, a while ago. 
At first the magistrates were jealous of Judge 
Brown’s innovations. Then they realized that 
he was saving them trouble. Now they gen- 





| erally cooperate. 


Not always. The court finds it well regu- 
larly to send its investigators to the House of 
Correction and County Prison inquiring for ill- 
advised or illegal commitments, where many 
an alleged Incorrigible is lodged because of 
those police magistrates’ inability to make full 
inquiries and occasional disinclination to 
refer the case to the Municipal Court. To 
such missioners, who can secure a release, each 
prisoner may appeal, and, though the home- 
less and wandering boy is found to be the most 
frequent sufferer, all ‘“‘first-termers” are inter- 
viewed and their stories checked. In one 
year, 78.3 percent of these were restored to 
the community, partly under supervision, as 
producers. 

Enough of that. What, finally, becomes of 
these boy and girl “Incorrigibles?” 

They are not turned adrift as derelicts to 
menace commerce. Many, we have seen, 


ne | go back to readjusted homes, but for all it is 





| believed that “suitable employment is funda- 
| mental to a satisfactory solution.”” Therefore 


the court’s Employment Bureau 
This, besides investigating the earnings of 
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delinquent parents, legitimate and other, places 
mothers in domestic service where they may 
have their children with them; sends untrained 

‘Is into homes where they may learn home- 
making, instead of becoming—as they were 
once left to become—the  shiftless home- 
wreckers that their own mothers were; guides 
juvenile applicants through the shoals of job- 
hunting; finds work for all Judge Brown’s 
wards that need it. 

Many of the older “Incorrigibles” are in 
trouble because they lack employment; more 
because they lack the kind that they are really 
fitted for. All are studied, and the form of 
work based on that. Even those discharged 
from institutions are thus placed, often within 
two days. Court-officers go with them and 
lessen the difficulties frequently discouraging 
to a novice. They are made to understand 
that conscientious work is a requisite; until 
this is assured, the probation-officer calls fre- 
quently, and, if a misfit has occurred, another 
place is found; but just as carefully as the 
employe is the employer watched: there is no 
dark corner for peonage, physical or moral. 
Last year 87.5 percent of the Juvenile Divi- 
sion’s cases were thus given positions, 75.3 
of the Misdemeanants’. 

And now for the results of it all. , 

The objections to such treatment of Incorri- HE goodness of fresh Concord grapes every day in the year! You can 
Gis ws Judge Brown and his associates have have just that in Welch’s. And no bother with seeds or skins. 
evolved or developed are always threefold: 3 
that it is expensive; that it will generally fail Serve Welch’s at any meal and for any occasion. Its cool tart-sweetness 
at once, and that certainly in the long run the | js always welcome. For luncheon or dinner service it may be diluted with plain 
little washed pigs will return to their wallow- | 9+ charged water or blended with ginger ale, lemonade or orangeade. 


ing in the mire. : we ae > j 
Ii the practical critics understood such things, Welch’s is the pure, rich juice of ripe Concord grapes sealed in bottles for 





they might be asked: What is the worth of a | your convenience. It is a health drink as well as a delicious beverage. Let 


ild’s soul? That is > value Q ing ‘ : 
child’ souls What is the value of a com ng the children have it often. 
man’s work, saved for the world? The com- i , ’ 
ing mother’s? And their children’s souls and Your druggist, grocer or confectioner can supply you with Welch’s. 





work? But as what these critics best under- 


stand is money, let them know that it would Tne Welch Grape Juice Company, Westfield, NY 


last year have cost Philadelphia, for instance, : 
$22,500 for legal processes actually avoided, Makers of Grapelade, Welch’s Tomato 
* Catsup and other Welch Quality Products. 


views; that $35,000 in prison-keep was hus- 
banded by investigating and terminating in- 
stances of wrongful commitment of “Incorri- 
gibles” to the House of Correction and the 
county jail, and that the city was saved 
$475,000 in maintenance-cost by placing on 
probation “‘bad” children whom most proba- 
tion-courts would have despairingly sent to | 


Institutions. Q » 
And are those settled, discharged, or proba- E 
tionary cases of “Tncorrigibles” on thelr face Meat from Wheat. *DPOMPEIAN 
a failure? I have sketched only a few cases | } } re 9 
andonly successes, but I have, mostly, sketched = 
those which failed often before they finally | Lf ] 
succeeded. That was to show the court’s | ; 


elastic mercy; it has many a failure, but it has | r ; 
more triumphs. Practical people like figures. | 7 Fe Caron Je Sold Everywhere 
I have given some; they shall have more: 

Not five percent of the children dismissed 
by the interviewers are ever complained of 
again. Not many more of those youngsters 
discharged by the court. 

Out of the last 440 girl probationers, only 
56 broke probation once, five twice, four three 
umes. In a total of §843 boys and girls, ’ 3 
4585 required nothing ivan the first proba- 3 < ‘| Saves Time, Food, Energy 
tion period; only eight of 146 violated proba- J win remove skins, seeds and 


- 
tion last year i i cores from a bushel of apples or 
The Philadelphi: thod has rb | 95 A beautiful, gleaming, pears, skins and seeds from .a 
: ‘Adelphia method Nas now been more spotless, white enamel bushel of tomatoes, grapes or pitted fruit, in ten or 
or less at work for seven years, and the vast ——— . twelve minutes. Gets all food value—juices, mineral 
majority f the cases ths Ape ; ‘ top for your kitchen table— salts, vitamines, rich coloring and natural sugar— 
y of the cases that it first dealt with has [ F. O.B. the TEPCO Enameled Top withthe pulp. Leaves only indigestible seeds, skins and 


resulted in the making of good men and women. Cleveland fibrous core-cells. Qne-fourth the waste of other methods. 


Its iia ta eran ie Dees Labor saving, sanitary, ° ° 
record room is a depressing place for a pessi- eiedaaie aa poate A ie Saves Its Cost in Short Time 


mist. Introduced to water, do these “Incorri 
. a ese “Incorri- F ‘ aki 
Pe ; »a . Used the year around for mashing potatoes, making 
gibles’ Just possibly prefer it to mud-baths? cloth keeps it clean - : delicious soups, creaming vegetables, smoothing gravies, 
I'don’t know. ButI do know that the so- Send your table top size, with |} invalid feeding, and many other uses. Quickly clamped 
ss e $4.95—we will ship direct to you, it. Easily cleaned. For easy and 
the Philadelphia system, rarely recedes carriage collect. (State whether || perfect preparing of fruit sauces, jellies, 
Faith moves mountains; it can move that : you want it by freight or express.) |] or smail quantities, Endorsed by users. 
Lage rd If larger top than 28x43 or 26x47 Guaranteed by makers. Sold only by 
I asked a practical Philadelphian about the is required write for special price. || tives wanted. 
Brown court: THE ENAMEL PRODUCTS CO. peo. Write today for free booklet 
confoun 1j ’ : A Dilver Manufacturing Company 
: d it, the man’s running the place as if | If interested in new table or kitchen cabinet with Makers of Household Specialties 


. © 6 A to kitchen table. A child can operate 
called Incorrigible, having had a taste of 
butters, juices, catsups, ete., in large 
far soli 48 
more solid mass, the phantom human soul. mail and direct to user. Representa- | 
“ 399 ° . : = Eddy Rd ia and special offer 
ourt?” he said. “That isn’t a court. W hy y Rd. & Taft Ave., Cleveland, O. * 
it was an experiment in applied Christianity!” Tepco Top, we will furnish names ofmanufacturers || Dept. 30 Millvale, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
. ERAN I ESET A NOREEN te OLE TN AARC RST 


mostly in alleged Inccrrigibles’ cases, by the 


novel method of settlement through inter- 
“TBE NATIONAL DRIN K”™ 
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In using advertisements see page 6 165 


















































‘‘Aw, Judge, Have a 
Heart!” 


And he is, which is why I said that it wag 
almost a revolution. At all events, it is a new 
step in the treatment of the child-at-lay, 
It takes the “Incorrigible” by the hand, in. 
stead of by the scruff of the neck. So doing 
it keeps up the home, it makes citizens, it is 
economic, it is—oh, well, yes: it is practical 
And it is time that other cities took to it, 
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The Lay of the Latest 
Minstrel 
(Continued from page 73) 


a shop filled to overflowing with graceful, 
gleaming harps. Sometimes harps were 
brought to be repaired, and often people 
played. And then, one day, the boy thought 
that perhaps all those songs might be for him. 
He slipped tothe dark stairway, where a harp 







AT i ) - ° 
Foy tl : See - ; stood alone against the wall, put out a timid 
Pieces . Weight | hand, and pulled one of the great strings. A 


6% pounds | ound came, and throbbed its deep message 


Here is an electric iron which you can regulatetoauni- _| into the boy’s young heart . . . That was 
| the moment. Alberto Salvi has won fame on 


fe orm heat. Itdoes not rae one minute and scorch the next. | two continents, applause, admiration, renown 
By aturn of the termina plug, you can adjust the Waage —but that was the greatest moment of his 
Triple-Heat Electric Iron to Hot Heat for heavy linens, life. All that happened since came from that 


Medium Heat for ordinarygarmerts,LowHeat fordainty _|_: °n magic moment when the harp spoke. 
Again and again he tried. Day after day as 


laces and silken fabrics. Cuts your ironing time in half. he was always with the harps, until finally his 








CIM: 





F del The Waage Iron gives perfect heat regulation and elim- | father, seeing the tiny fingers always striving 
a inates guesswork. The Waage is built to give years of ~ the eine a were - a F go s high 
service. It is of superior design. with a sharp point for above the little five-year-old head, made him 
ufll i pre tee ef a small harp that he could play with ease, 
tucks and rullles, and other leatures tnat make ior greater He sent him to a teacher, too, for he had begun 
convenience. to suspect that the child’s-play of the present 
Buy it for the triple value and maximum ironing efficiency it gives. — = iP —< page De . 

Sells at th lar pri 6.75. S dealer today. ee. : ? b 
lls at the popular peice of $6.75. See geur dealer today What the boy wanted was music, not scales 
WAAGE ELECTRIC COMPANY, 12 South Jefferson Street, CHICAGO | and exercises. And always teachers taught 
6 Reade Street, New York + 150 Post Street, San Francisco | from the same books. He was often bored 
HEAT | with his lessons, and loved the harp only in 
| those hours when he could work out as he 


Fabrics * WAAGE Trip-L-Heat IRON | chose the lovely melodies that haunted him— 


P 4 “Wah-zie” | street songs and church chorals and arias every 
sia cence ast | Italian is born with in the heart of him, whether 


“A TURN OF THE PLUG REGULATES THE HEAT” "ae he, and even the Conservatory. 


a= ee But the best times were still those Alberto 
mone = — EEESETESEEEE Salvi spent with h‘s harp alone, playing the 


«SILVER LAKE”? CLOTHES LINE — GUARANTEED x things every one said no harp could play. 


: But young Salvi’s harp played them. How 
For your ease of mind we make on specially designed machines a clothes line that will not kink, 2 dj fol nite h Pp ty > 
ravel or stretch as ordinary lines do. Its base is pure white cotton and the braiding process prevents could it fail with such a master: 

the slipping of clothes pins. Another advantage—no splinters gather in your hand. It is guaran- Even now Salvi’s programs are crowded 


Se ne Ow Oe Meeeaaes quacelly of teen epecante-il tees in sly question, avite on + the sp of the ert ae 
> f Chopin. No one wou elieve that Chopin 
Hi eee ES ne Rendese Shar ll pie be played on the harp, but Salvi does it. 

ere se And as he works them out, he writes them 
down. Some of these days there will be a 

complete series of transcriptions for the harp 

of all the loveliest things the. world of melody 
has known, and Salvi will have made them all. 


Moore said it all, a hundred years ago: 
“The harp that once through Tara’s halls 
The soul of music shed, 
Now hangs as mute on Tara’s wall 
As if that soul were fled. 
So sleeps the pride of former days, 
So glory’s thrill is o’er; 
And hearts that once beat high for praise 
Now feel that pulse no more.” 


And so it has been in our day. Harpists 
have not been willing to work, to make them- 
selves masters. The harp of supreme greatness 
has hung mute upon the walls. There were no 
new songs for it to sing, and the old-time 
melodies were tinkling cymbals to the ears of 
a vital world like our own. Alberto Salvi 
has brought it to life. He has restored to 

wer the oldest of stringed instruments, the 
instrument that should reign over them all. 
And if, from his devotion, we have a people 
that will understand the harp as they under- 
stand the violin or the piano—life will owe him 
a debt that can never be repaid. 



































Baby Guard 


“It keeps the 
. . 2 9? 
kiddie in 

Don’t let the 
baby fall out of 
his curriage. 
Place the BABY 
GUARD in the 
carriage. it 
keeps the little 
one safe. Can’t 
climb over it— 
can’t crawl un- 
der it. Teaches 
him to stand up 
straight. 


Prevents round shoul- 
ders. Encourages ex- 
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The “Last’’ word in Elastic 
Full of pull. Live and lasting. F-A 


Quality Elastic carries with it the same 
guarantee of perfect satisfaction as women 
find in all F-A Quality Notion Necessities. 
At all good stores 
FRIEDBERGER-AARON MFG. CO, Philadelphia 
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child may stand, sit, 

lay or sleep for hours 

into a crib. Adjaptable to ony sive er piyle corinne, 

a . just ie ¥, size or si ie e. 

be folded away in small space. Light in weight. Attached 

aninstant. Sent propane to any address on receipt of price. 
($3.00.) Write for illustrated booklet. 


BABY GUARD CO., 1 West 95th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Dress of ba- 
liste with or- 
gandy collar, 
3610 46, $2.95. 
Look for the 
trade-mark in 
your own 
shops, or write 
Good House- 


dealer’s nam 
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Fashions 


(Continued from page 59) 


tendency in the bodice, which is brought very 
low over the skirt, terminating at the broadest 
part of the hips, or below them. : 

To sum up the color of the summer is not 
easy, for so many brilliant printed fabrics are 
worn at all times of the day that the effect is 
kaleidoscopic. For daytime we2. navy blue 
will be in the ascendant, followed closely by tan 
and all shades of beige. A shade of almond 
green will also be popular, and now comes the 
news that for more formal gowns amethyst will 
be among those present. There has been a 
tendency towards all the shades of orchid and 
mauve this spring, especially for evening. 
Yellow and green are both popular shades for 
evening, and it is predicted that a great deal of 
white will be worn. Looking at the new 
models, one is struck by the almost complete 
disappearance of taffeta from the mode. Its 
place seems to have been taken by moiré, which 
is worn in both black and colors. There is, of 
course, a great quantity of printed cotton and 
sik, an overwhelming amount of crépe, 
especially printed crépe, much rep and thin 
woo! poplin, a little serge, some kasha and 
crepella. 

The tormal afternoon frocks and eveni:~ 
frocks, this summer, will be noted for the 
amount ot lace they use. It comes in all the 
brig.t coic_s, and in Paris, ocher, bright green, 
and black are first favorites. There are also 
some metal laces and many silver fabrics. 

One charming idea that has been absent for 
some time is the scarf of the same material as 
the frock, which is thrown about the neck. In 
afternoon frocks this will to some extent take 
the place of the fur neckpiece that the Ameri- 
can woman has come to regard almost as a | 


keeping for | 


| ih | 
\ “Ww : 








summer necessity. 

Just how much influence the Egyptian vogue 
is going to have on smart fashions can not be 
calculated. Many of the new models with the 
extremely straight silhouette and the front 
draping are distinctively Egyptian in feeling, 
and in the patterned fabrics there is no doubt 
that this motif will prevail. 


The Bride’s Book 

We have pleasure in announcing that in order 
to serve our readers better, we have prepared 
“The Bride’s Book.’? The planning of the 
trousseau, the equipment of the hope-chest, the 
marking of linens, and a hundred other puzzling 
questions are answered in this folio. In addi- 
tion, wedding etiquette, the correct form of 
Invitation and announcement, the order of the 
bridal party, etc., are all discussed. Sent on 


receipt of 25 cents in stamps, addressed to 
the Fashion 
New York. 


Dept., Good Housekeeping, 








































Lipbed preserving kettles, 2 to 20 quarts, 65c to $3.75. Triplicate saucepan sets, 2-quart capace 


ity per pan, $2.75 and 
Sauce pots, « to 12 quarts, 8c to $2.50. 
saucepans, 1 to 6 quarts, 50c to $1.45. 


$3.00. Twin-lipped stew pans, 1 to 5 quarts, 45c to $1.15. Convex 
Convex kettles, 2 to 12 quarts, 80c to $2.50. 
(Prices somewhat higher in extreme West and Canada) 


Convex 


Spare the Pot-of-all-Trades 


Most kitchens hold at least one pot-of- 
all-trades, one pot or pan or kettle 
that almost hourly is called upon to 

- do work for which it never was de- 
signed—to boil a gallon of water for 
one three minute egg. Annoying 
things like that .... 


Totally unnecessary and highly extrav- 
agant—when a very few dollars spent 
for several thoughtfully selected Viko 
utensils will spare the overworked 
pot-of-all-trades and end its reckless 
waste of fuel, time, nerves and energy. 


VIKO, The Popular Aluminum, is so 
inexpensive to buy and so well-made 
and lasting that its years of faithful 
service will cost you next to nothing. 


And there isn’t a need of your kitchen 
for which the complete Viko lire can- 
not supply just the style and just the 
size that will serve you best. 


Every Viko utensil is built—by the 
world’s largest manufacturer of alu- 
minum ware—of pure thick metal 
which has been made ‘tough and 
strong by rolling under eight tons’ 
pressure; which has been givena 
hard, smooth surface that spells easy 
cleaning and lasting beauty. 


Good stores by the thousand sell Viko. 
Look for it, examine it, note the 
reasonable prices. Write for our mini- 
ature catalog No. A5: it illustrates 
many interesting Viko articles. 


Dealers—Ask Your Jobber 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Company 
General Offices: Manitowoc, Wis., U.S.A. 





8 Hand-Made Dresses 
&*As Low As - - 
bag oh ee a | tiny stitch by 98c 


ather-stitchi 
and dainty Val at neck an sleeves. Of 
» gue quality nainsook. 
. -year sizes at 

No. C. 3—Exquisite hand-made Organdy 

Cap with des of feather-stitching Be 
and narrow Vallace. Sizes 11 to 14 
Postage paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Complete Catalogue beautifully {llus- 
trated, sent free on request. Shows 
how to dress baby prettier, and yet save 

Money. New ce and Summer 
edition just issued. Write today. 


DE LIS, Dept. A-S,NewOrleans 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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‘The Popular Aluminum 


Wash and change baby in half the time with a 


“Baby Bathinette 









Conserves mother- 
energy so vital to 
baby. Combination 
of Bath and Dressing 
Table. Height ad- 
justable; used in bath- 
tub or in any room, 
sitting or standing. 
Soft White Rubber 
tub; heavy Duck 
\ Dressing Table with 
cretonne pockets. 
5 Dressing table drawn 
over tub with one hand—complete with safety 
strap. Attractive price. On sale at leading 
infants’ departments everywhere. Interesting 
booklet free. Address ANN KENNEDY 
KIDDIE-TOWN PRODUCTS CO., Inc., Dept. T, Rochester, N.Y. 
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Let the “WACUUMITES” freeze the 


ICE CREAM 









@:Miih 
Vacuum 


Riga 


‘Give Your ‘Time to Your Guests ~not to Cranking 


W HEN friends motor over for the day or drop 
in after dinner, they'll vote delicious, home- 
made ice cream a real treat. No trouble to make if 
ou own an Auto Vacuum Freezer—the freezer that 
takes the drudgery out of making frozen desserts. 
Only two operations—packing ice compartment; 
pouring in mixture. No‘cranking. 
The Auto Vacuum Freezer is an all-metal, white 
enameled, one-piece container made on the principle Apricot Ice Cream 


Press the pulp of 2 c. can- 


of a vacuum bottle. Light in weight, and as easy to e.ppieote hts dies: 


° ee ‘ slowly over 3 beaten eggs, 
wash as an ordinary mixing bowl. Nochurning to let 43.¢,ous5etnte Ohi 
in double boiler, stirring 


the air in and the flavor out. Makes rich, smooth, Wis wid ena Seer, 
° % tsp. almond ext. and 
flavorful ice cream. 


apricots. Freeze. 


At leading Hardware, Department and General Stores in 1, 2 & 4-quart sizes 


For Book of Frozen Feasts, address Auto Vacuum Ice 
Cream Freezer Co., 220 West 42nd Street, New York City 


Ato YUU Moc REEZER 


THE NO-CRANK FREEZER 








‘Give Your Table the Bettina Touch”’ 


A THOUSAND WAYS Keeps Sandwiches Fresh— 
TO PLEASE A FAMILY “aime 9 Chee ody 
2 The Practical Cook Book . Anywhere 5 
ae Enjoy wholesome food kept good--cold things 
y kept icy cold all day on motor trips--when 
Louise Bennett Weaver pn Tavern "and. Giacover a od oor 
and lunch tastes good. 
Built strong. Will last for years. 
Helen Cowles Le Cron Ask your dealer today--if not obtainable 
will send prepaid for only $6.50. West of Rocky 
Authors of Mountains $7.50. Money back if not satisfac- 
A Thousand Ways to Please po al ncn ch gue Goscrtbing this and eas 
a Husband, (Price $2.00), DEALERS: Write for trade prices 


josomes Sec and Cettina’s Best Salads Burlington Basket Co. 
and What to Serve With Them, (Price $1.25). 550 Hawkeye Bldg. 
Burlington, la. 








The Entertaining Story of Bettina as 
mother, home-maker, and successful cook. 
A Cook Book of delicious Recipes for 
Four or More—all new, dishes that re- 
quire only inexpensive ingredients, 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE $2.00 
it all Booksellcrs or Direct from Publishers 


A. L. BURT COMPANY 
114 East 23rd Street New York 
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The Open Door to 
Washington 
(Continued from pag. 39) 


out through the menu, which ended with: ices in 
the form of tiny cupids, with bows and arrows 
resting lightly on beds of spun sugar, and 
heart-shaped red and white peppermints, 
After luncheon was over, we were given 
through the courtesy of Mr. Will Hays, a 
“preview” of a beautiful, new moving picture 
which has not yet been released, the Marine 
Band playing the exquisite incidenta! music 
forit. And just before the presentation began, 
Mrs. Frelinghuysen, the retiring president, 
made a charming little speech, part of which | 
want to share with you, because it seems to me 
that it defines so perfectly the aims of the club, 
and the real importance of the part it plays, 
not only in Washington, but indirectly through- 
out the country: 

“The members of this Congressional Club 
come from every section of our great country; 
they form in an indirect way part of the official 
life of the government. And through meet- 
ing here, and learning to know the varied 
interests and needs of north, south, east, and 
west, we ought to get a broader view of the 
needs of the whole, and create an influence i: 
the political life of the capital that makes for a 
better understanding and a unity of purpose 
that reflects directly on the government . . . 

“T feel that our aim should be to remove 
sectional differences and partisanship, and our 
club should help us to remember that we have 
one common country and one united purpose 
—that is, to wish our government to be the 
best, and our people the happiest, in the 
whole world.” 

The newly-elected officers of the club, who 
come into power almost immediately now— 
for the sessions of the club coincide with those 
of Congress—were kept extremely busy ac- 
knowledging congratulations on the day of the 
breakfast, and I felt very strongly that not 
only they, but the club, and the women of 
America, were to be congratulated on the board 
which is to direct such a powerful organization 
during the next two years. We hear so much 
that is inaccurate and silly—I might almost 
say slanderous—about the frivolity and light- 
mindedness of society womeii today, that I 
think it is rather interesting to be able to tell 
you that every woman on this board is a 
church member, that all but two are college 
graduates, and that each one has, in one way 
or another, done something worth while, both 
here and in her own state. 


Officers of the Congressional Club 


It is an unwritten law that the presidency 
shall go alternately to the wife of a Senator and 
a Representative, and the new President, Mrs. 
Byrnes, is the wife of a Congressman from 
South Carolina. She is an extremely pretty 
woman, with an unusually sweet smile and 
gracious manner, tall, fair, and graceful, with 
lovely, blue eyes, curly hair, and an exquisite 
complexion. As she has spent many of her 
summers in New Hampshire not far from Pine 
Grove Farm, I have come to feel that I know 
her very well. She graduated from Converse 
College, where she was treasurer of the college 
magazine, and where she shone—as she has 
ever since—in athletics of all sorts, for she is 
devoted to golf, tennis, and horseback riding. 
Since her marriage, she has devoted practically 
all her time, unreservedly, to her husband and 
his career, traveling with him all over this 
country, driving him back and forth to the 
Capitol every day, accompanying him on his 
campaigns, and, I am sure, having a great deal 
to do with his repeated returns to Congress. 

Mrs. Quin, of Mississippi, the first vice- 
president, has been identified with equal 
closeness to her husband’s work, for she acts 
as his secretary, keeping regular office hours and 
attending to his correspondence—and how 
she does it, considering all the other things 
which she accomplishes, is a mystery to me, 
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for there seems to be no end to her talents 
and attainments! She was president of her 
class at college, and editor-in-chief of her college 
year-book, and has done an immense amount 
of splendid journalistic work. She studied for 
several years in Europe, and is a skilled mu- 
sician and linguist. She is, and has been for 
years, prominent in the Daughters of the 
American Revolution and the Daughters of 
the Confederacy, and is president of the 
Mississippi Society here. She organized the 
first woman’s club in Natchez, and has gone 
straight on with her work along those lines 
ever since. And yet she always seems as 
unhurried, and as calm and sweet, as if she had 
nothing on earth to do but “sit on a cushion 
and sew a fine seam.” Sometimes I think, 
Marion, that that is the greatest accomplish- 
ment of all in these crowded days—to be a 
thoroughly up-to-date woman, engaged in all 
sorts of helpful activities, and still never to 
grow hard or hurried, never to lose that lovely 
and quiet femininity which gave our grand- 
mothers their charm. 


East, West, North, South 


Mrs. Fess of Ohio, the second vice-president, 
whose husband, after a long term in the House, 
was elected to the Senate last November and 
who was actively engaged in literary and Uni- 
versity. work for many years during the early 
part of his career, has done something which I 
think few women would have courage and 
initiative enough to attempt—gone to college 


- with her own children! She went as a girl, 


graduating as honor-student of her class, she 
associated herself with her husband in his 
iesearch, and then, when the first of her three 
sons began his college course, she decided to 
enter again—a diflerent institution this time— 
and took her degree at Antioch about the same 
time that he did! . 
Strangely enough, Mrs. Sanders, of Indiana, 


the third vice-president, has done a similar | : 


thing in taking a course at George Washington 
University since she came to Washington, 
already having, before and immediately after 
her marriage, been to a state normal school 
and a state university. It means a good deal 
to combine serious and confining study with an 
official program, a real love of learning and 
desire for mental broadening, and the woman 
who succeeds in doing it is a reproach to those 
of us who, in the course of an ordinarily busy 
life, do not find time even to keep up with 
current events. 

Mrs. Smithwick of Florida, the fourth vice- 
president, has been especially active in the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, and 
Mrs. Reeside of Pennsylvania, the fifth vice- 
president—the daughter of a former Congress- 
man—has endeared herself to every one in the 
club during her long service as Chairman of 
the House Committee. Giving a party there, 
a privilege which every member enjoys, has, 
with her help, been one of the easiest as well as 
one of the most delightful forms of entertain- 
ment open to a harassed and weary hostess. 

The Recording Secretary, Mrs. Leatherwood 
of Utah—another board member who was 
honor student of her class when she graduated 
from college—has been especially identified 
with club work as a member of the Salt Lake 
Chapter of the A. C. A., as President of the 
State Federation of Women’s Cluos in Utah, 
and as the first President of the Intermountain 
and Coast Organization; while Mrs. Chindblom 
of Illinois, the corresponding Secretary, is 
preeminently the musician not only of the 
board, but of the club, for she is a brilliant 
pianist, playing constantly, and with great 
success, on the concert stage, an alert, energetic 
little lady, full of vitality and “pep,” who cooks 
almost as well as she plays, and makes the 
smartest kind of clothes for herselr and her 
family into the bargain! 

Mrs. Wyant of Pennsylvania. whose father 
has long been a Democratic judge in the 
Republic an district which sends her husband 
to Congress—a fact which accounts in part, 
perhaps, for her fine broad-mindedness—has 
“always bee re re i ¢ or hife”’ 

ys been tre: surer of things, ail her life 
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* The WHITE FIOUSE Line 


SECTIONAL UNIT STEEL DRESSERS 





SOME 
ADVANTAGES 


or 


“WHITE HOUSE” 


STEEL 
DRESSERS 
SANITARY 
e MOISTUREPROOF 
Only a Steel Dresser Will Do 
Now-a-days efficiency and attractiveness go hand-in- FIREPROOF 
eee The as efficient map gO the most attractive. 
is > iz yt h >re » & sh > is > i > , “ ” 
Ware cca reer tae itchen is equipped with VERMINPROOF 
WHITE HOUSE Sectional Kitchen Dressers are entirely : 
of Steel. _They are scientifically modern, sanitary and DURABLE 
grew Drawers are frictionless and cannot = or warp. 
e€ compartments are roomy and pest-proof he finish TEC 
is white enamel, baked on. , ' ELECTRICALLY 
WELDED 


A WHITE HOUSE Dresser is a thing of beauty as well 


as the perfection of utility and efficiency 


‘A Line on The WHITE HOUSE Line” sent on request, 
or if possible, we would suggest a visit to our show-room. 


JANES & KIRTLAND 


Est. 1840 
134 West 44th Street New York City } 
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Purebred 


Holstein Milk 


r centuries the first aim of Holstein breeders has been to 

develop a large, healthy and vigorous cow with a milk pro- 

duction to correspond. That they have succeeded is evi- 
denced by the fact that Holsteins today are not only the largest 
and most vigorous breed of cows in the world, but in total but- 
ter-fat and milk yield they average highest over all breeds. 


Health, vigor and vitality are outstanding characteristics 
of the purebred Holstein.cow. The fact that the fat globules 
in Holstein milk are closest in size to those in Mother’s milk, 
and that the milk contains an abundance of sugar, phosphor- 
ous and lime for building bone and muscle, makes it an 
ideal food for infants and babies. 


you with purebred Holstein milk and we 
will assist you in securing it. 


*. 


\e Write us if your milkman cannot supply 


Write for our booklet on “The 
Milk Road to Child Health,” sent 
prepaid upon request. 


EXTENSION SERVICE 
‘\ The Holstein-Friesian Ass'n of America 


231 East Ohio Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Wherever dainty slippers dance 
you will find “Onyx Pointex”’ 


Emery & Beers Company, Inc. 
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Hostesses, attention! 


OR every kind of party Dennison Club Napkins are tie 
solution. And they are even made to look like linen, with 


bemstitched edges. 


Next consult our beo« “Tables and Favors,”’ It promises 


you a successful arrangement of table and decorations. 


It is one of the“*Making aings’’ series. Six complete books 


of instructions. Just read the 
titles. At stationers or Depart- 
ment Stores or write to Dept. 5B, 
Dennison Mfg. Company, 
Framingham, Mass. 10 cents 
each, 50 cents the set. 


Tables & Favors 
Sealing Wax Art 
Paper Costumes 
Crepe Paper Flowers 
Paper Rope Weaving 
Halls, Booths & Autos 
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PERSONAL STATIONERY 


200 popular size sheets and 100 envelopes to match, 
fine white Hammermill bond. Name and address only 
(not exceeding 4 lines) printed in blue at top in center 
of sheets and on envelope flap. Ame a dollar bill or 
your check to this ad with your name ond address plainly written 
on separate sheet and delivery of stationery will be made 
in 10 beens after receipt of order. Address Desk “C” 


PRACTICAL 
HAIR CURLERS 


As flexibie as fairy fingers—will curl 
the hair, long or bobbed, while you 
are dressing, or can be kept on al! 
night comfortatly. 

Not the slightest danger of injuring 
the finest hair. 

Sold at notion counters. If your 
dealer does not carry them, write 
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860 BROADWAY 
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The Open Door to 
Washington 


to quote her own laughing definition of her 
sphere of usefulness; and that sue will make an 
excellent one now, as she has in the past, th 

is no shadow of a doubt. 

Don’t you think, Marion, with rine wom 
like these I have described guiding its little 
ship of state, that the club can not fail to 
sail over pleasant seas of achievement into te 
sure harbor of the ideals which Mrs. Freling- 


| huysen expressed as she said good-by? 


Later in the afternoon of the dz ay of the 
Congressional Breakfast, the Congressional 
Ladies living at the Congress Hall Hotel—I 
believe there are forty-eight of them altogether 
—had their annual day at home together, 
receiving in the square, open balcony which 
makes so attractive a setting for such an 
occasion; while next door, at the George Wash- 
ington Inn, Miss Alice Robertson gave her 
farewell tea; and across the sunny square, in 
the Capitol, Mrs. Nolan of California, who 
has been elected to the seat left vacant by her 
husband’s death, was sworn into her new office. 

“I can not forget that my election is a 
tribute to the memory of my husband,” she 
said after she had taken the oath, “and in the 
belief and expectation that I, who was his 
close associate in his legislative work for vears, 
could best carry on his work in his place.” 

Can any woman, I wonder, raise a no‘ier 
monument to her beloved dead than in doing 
that, whatever the work has been? I felt that 


| her little speech, coming at the close of a day 


which had seemed peculiarly set apart for 
Congressional women, brought it to a fitting 
and beautiful end. 
-At the Red Cross Building 
During the past two months, the Ladies of 


| the Senate and the Ladies of the Congressional 
| Club have attempted and carried through one 
| special piece of work which has seemed to me 
| extremely worth while: the Red Cross Build- 


ing, dedicated to “the heroic women of the 
Civil War” is kept open almost as a shrine 
would be, every day in the week, in order that 
visitors to the city may never be deprived of 
the opportunity of seeing its records of splendid 
achievements, its symbolic paintings and 
stained glass windows, the treasures of the 
early history of the organization, and the 
museum of its war relics. But on Sundays its 
paid staff of workers, and the professional 
hostess who is always at the service of guests 
who desire special guiding and information, 
are not, of course, on duty, and for some time 


| it has been the custom for prominent women in 
| Washington to act as volunteer hostesses on 


that day. Lately the official women as a 
group, at the suggestion of Mrs. Stanfield, who 
seems to have a never-failing fund of good 
ideas, have assumed the pleasent task, with 
Mrs. Scanfield acting as genezal chairman, and 
Mrs. New, Mrs. Ke-!sgg, Mrs. Taylor of 
Tennessee, Mrs. Young, Mrs. Watson of 
Indiana, and myself acting as subchairmen for 
the separate Sundays, Mrs. Coclidge, with the 
splendid spirit which she always shows, helping 
us all and heading the half-doz:i assistants 
which each o: us had. 

I shall look back on my own da;, of service 
as one of the pleasentest I have had in a long 
time—largely, of course, because I had such 
congenial helpers! The hours were from 


+ 


eleven to four, SO, as there is no restaurant at 


| hand, I took a picnic lunch—chicken mayon- 
| naise sandwiches, and an angel cake, and 


thermos bottles full of piping hot coffee and 
chocolate, and numerous other delicious things 
provided by my family treasure, Kathie—and 
in our leisure moments, which were few and 
far between, for we had an immense crowd of 
visitors, we feasted on the instalment plan, 
that we might not all be off duty at on 

comparing notes on the “personally conducted 


| tours” which we had made. 


The tourists were so appreciative ard 


| interested that it was a real privilege to ls 
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with them, and in the day of study which I 
spent beforehand in order tobe able to tell 
them what they would wish to know, J learned 
a great deal myself which filled me with 
greater pride in the building than I have ever 
felt before. There was no story, , however, 


which I found so much joy in telling as that of | 


the three beautiful Tiffany windows in the 
assembly room, which cover more space than 
any modern stained-glass windows in the world. 
The left-hand one was given by the Woman’s 
Relief Corps—a picture of Filomena, the 
patron saint of healing, carrying the Red Cross 
shield, the symbolic figures of Mercy, Hope, 
Faith, and Charity acting as her handmaidens. 
The right-hand window was given by the 
Daughters of the Confederacy—Una, the 
heroine of Spenser’s “Faerie Queene,” her arms 
full of roses—the personification of fortune 
and good deeds—her attendants carrying a 
white banner emblazoned with a golden heart, 
a cross, and a lifted lamp. The central win- 
dow was the joint gift of the two organizations 
(and I shall have to confess that every time I 
came to that part of the story, Marion, tears 
came to my eyes, it seems to me so touching 
and so wonderful that they should have come 
together in this memorial), the figure of the 
good Samaritan in armor, the Red Cross Knight 
succoring a wounded friend ——‘For I was an 
hungered and ye gave me meat} I was thirsty 
and ye gave me drink; I was a stranger and ye 
took me in. Naked and ye clothed me; I 
was sick and ye visited me; I was in prison 
and ye came unto me.” Echoing down the 
centuries comes this message from the great 
Friend, the great Healer; nowhere is it more 
truly interpreted today than in the spirit of the 
Red Cross; nowhere is it more beautifully 
illustrated than in these windows given in 
memory of their mothers by the women of the 
North and the South, standing with clasped 
hands. 


The Pan-American Conference 
The Pan-American Conference which began 
on the fourth of December came to an end this 
month in a plenary session at which were signed 
one treaty, eleven conventions, and_ three 
protocols affecting the relations of the United 
States with Central America, and those of the 
Central American republics among themselves. 
And since the bonds of economic and political 
interest that bind us to the countries south of 
us are growing stronger all the time, there was 
no exaggeration in the statement made by 
Secretary Hughes upon this occasion, that the 
cooperation of the Latin-American Republics 
of this hemisphere is of prime consideration 
in the policy of our government. Perhaps the 
most important agreements reached at the 
conference were those providing for the limita- 
tion of armaments—how that phrase is spread- 
ing to the uttermost parts of the earth!—and 
for the establishment of an International South 
American Tribunal to which may be submitted 
“all controversies arising between the Central 
American republics which it has been found 
impossible to settle through diplomatic chan- 
nels or other pacific means, provided that such 
controversies do not affect the sovereign and 
independent existence of the nations con- 
cerned,” the United States acquiring the right, 
under the terms of a separate protocol, to 
“name fifteen of its citizens to be available for 
service on the tribunals which may be created 
in accordance with the terms of the agreement.” 

“Central America,” as one of our great 
editorial writers put it the day the Conference 
ended, “takes the road that leads to peace 
progress, and prosperity, and the centennial 
of the Monroe Doctrine witnesses the con- 
summation of another ideal.” 

I am glad that she has been willing that 
We, as a nation, should join her on the journey 
up that road. 

On the same day, and almost at the same 
hour that these important agreements were 
signed in the Pan-American Building, the 
President, still looking very weary after his 
recent illness, came to the Capitol to submit 
at a joint session of Congress the report of the 
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Delicious! 
Fresh Pineapple Salad 


Fresh Pineapples 
Now In Season 


This is pineapple time in Cuba. Delicious, 
scented, sugary pineapples are arriving daily 
from Cuba by fast steamers. The season is 
short, only about six weeks. So enjoy this 
wonderful fruit now, while it is inexpensive. 
A few cents will buy a great, luscious pine- 
apple, enough for a whole family. 

Grasp the pineapple 
firmly in one hand, 
then take hold of 
foliage with the 


other hand and twist 
it off. 


During the season this aristocrat of fruits 
is one of the least expensive fruits you can 
buy, and it is one of the most healthful 
you can eat. 


Now slice the fruit 
across in thick slices 
not less than three- 

uarters of an inch 
thick. 


The juice is rich in valuable elements. It 
abounds in bromelin, a ferment which acts 
as a powerful digestant, and is rich in fruit 
sugars and acids, all good for the human 
system. Doctors recommend pineapple for 
many ailments, especially as an aid to 
digestion. 


Put asliceonaplate. 
Then run a sharp 
knife around the 
edge of theslice, in- 
side the peel, It then 
comes off, with eyes, 


enally. Eat fresh pineapple daily during the short 


li ° - 3 
ere i season. It is a delightful variant of the 
four cuts, one on home menu. 
each side of the core. 


The core will be out 


h This is the best time to can fresh pine- 
without any waste. 


apples. Cooking experts say that home 
canned pineapple is most delicious. It tastes 
more like fresh fruit. Canning is easy. Our 
book of recipes tells you how. 


RECIPE BOOK 
FREE 


Fill out the coupon with 
yourname and addressand 
mail it. We will send you 
free a Book of Recipes con- 
taining many new and de- 
lightful ways to serve fresh 
pineapples, also simple 
canning directions. 


West Indies Fruit Imp. Co. 
Dept. B, 236 N. Clark St., Chicago 


Please mail me your Book of Recipes for 
serving Fresh Pineapples. 


INDIES FRUIT 
IMPORTING CO. 


_236 North Clark St., Chicago 
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Address 


City and State 
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Beautiful Sicilian Floss 


A lovely silk and wool Peace Dale 


Comes in all the new colors. Send to- 
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High School Course 
in ys Yea ge You can complete 


this simplified High 

School Course at home in- 
‘side of two years. Meetsall veguirements for entrance to college 
and the leading profeestone, hie and thirty-six other practical 
courses are described in our Free Bulletin. Send for it Tobay. 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H.. 537 Drexel Ave. & S8th St. 


-THE PEASE CLOTHESTREE 


PATENTED AND BATENTS PENDING 


Save Space and Weary Steps for Yourself 


Philadelphia 





The Pease Clothestree wil! 
stand in any space 35 inches 
wide and gives 40 FEET 
OF HANGING AREA which 
easily holds the average 
froning; you can fron sit- 
ting down, IT REVOLVES; 
rolls anywhere. Dry the 
children’s clothes on it. 
Have it where you want 
it; use one or any of the 36 
arms. Keepincorner or closet 
when not in use. Will last a 
lifetime. 5 feet, 10-in. tall 
Will not tip over. Write NOW 
for folder. Please mention 
dealer's name. 


H.G. WOOD MFG. CO. 





arn for 19c an ounce skein! Sicilian 
loss is very popular for the fashion- 
ble sweaters and scarfs for Spring. 
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arns. Peace Dale Mills, Dept. 1185, 
5 Madison Ave,, New York. 
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Sy Fibre is found 
only in Scof Tissue Towels 


An exclusive advantage no other towel can have. 


Own your own 
Towel-Outfit 
Plate-glass mir- 
ror, Nickel- 
plated towel 
rack, 150 Scot- 
Tissue Towels 
All for $5 
$6.50 in Canada 
See it at your 


lealer 
dealer s 


Millions of thirsty tentacles of fibre are interlaced 
in every ScotTissue Towel. 
at first contact with moisture—making your skin 
instantly, thoroughly, safely dry. 


They leap to dry 


Stationery, drug or department stores, 40c per 
carton of 150 towels (50c in Canada) and even 


less by the case of 3750 towels. 


We will send, 


pre >aid, the towels or $5 outfit, upon receipt of 


price. 


Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 


New York Philadelphia 


Chic 


ago 


Try the Handy Pack of 25 towels for 10c. 


San Francisco 


Also makers of ScotTissue Toilet Paper 


Scot lissue Towels 


Remember, it isn't Thirsty 
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Goop HousEKEEPING 
Fashion Department 
119 West 40th Street 


Sent postpaid for 25c. 


should 


Don't confuse ScotTissue Towels with harsh non-absorbent paper towels. 
Fibre unless it bears the name ScotTissue. 


for ‘Clean Hands in‘Business~ °° 


If you would like to know what is required for the 
trousseau, what linens are needed for the home, what 
the bridesmaid should wear, the correct form which 


take, 


together with all the other details that will help the 
bride in planning the wedding, get “The Bride’s Book”’. 


Address 


New York 




















The Open Door to 
Washington 


Foreign Debts Commission (consisting of 
Secretary Mellon, the Chairman, Secretary 
Hughes, Secretary Hoover, Senator Smoot, 
and Representative Burton) on the funding of 
the British debt, and to urge the acceptance of 
its terms—that Great Britain should be allowed 
to extend the time for the payment of its war 
debt over a period of sixty-two years, at a rate 
of three and a half percent interest for ten 
years, and at three percent after that. 
“This settlement between the British Gov- 
ernment and the United States has the utmost 
significance,” the commission stated. “It isa 
business settlement fully preserving the integ- 
rity of the obligations, and it represents the first 
great step in the readjustment of the intergov- 
ernmental obligations growing out of the war.” 
| The President recommended that settle- 
ment in the most earnest and forceful terms. 
“Tt means more than the mere funding and the 
ultimate discharge of the greatest international 
loan ever contracted,” he said. “It is a 
recommitment of the English-speaking world 
to the validity of contracts; it is in effect a 
plight against war and war expenditures, anda 
rigid adherence to that reduction and retrench- 
ment which enhances stability precisely as it 
discharges obligations.” 


The Debts Bill Passes 


Since Great Britain is, so far, the only nation 
which has shown itself both willing and able to 
| pay its war debts to us, it seemed reasonable to 
expect that a response to the recommendation 
of the commission and the President’s message, 
in the form of action by the Senate, might 
be forthcoming with promptness, but it was 
not until more than a fortnight had passed 
that the matter came to a vote, late in the 
evening, when even the bitterest opposition 
had wearied of a debate which had gradually 
narrowed down from speeches of unlimited 
length to speeches of two hours, of one hour— 
of ten minutes. Mrs. Coolidge and I were the 
only women left in the Senate Gallery when 
the final call for the ayes and noes came, and 
the Debts Bill passed by a vote of seventy to 
thirteen. Often as I have heard ¢hat call, 
| sure as I may be of its result, it never fails 
| to fill me with excitement; and there is some- 
thing about the atmosphere of a night session— 
the illumined dome, the long, echoing corridors, 
the Senate Chamber, gloomy enough at best, 
shadowy in the dim light, the hushed galleries, 
the slowly-moving clock, the electric force of 
nearly a hundred men still contending after a 
long day—that is very thrilling. I would not 
have missed a moment of it. But least of all 
would I have missed the wonderful speech 
made by Senator Glass, of Virginia. He spoke 
with earnestness, fire, and conviction, and he 
spoke from the fund of information and 
| authority which his position as Secretary of 
the Treasury during the time the British loans 
were made invested him. I am rather sur- 
| prised that what he said has been so little 
quoted in the newspapers, at least in those 
which I have seen; for here it has been hailed 
as one of the greatest speeches—some people, 
old-timers at that, have gone so far as to call 
| it the greatest—ever made on the floor of the 
| Senate. 

“Mr. President, it is my purpose to vote for 
this adjustment of Great Britain’s indebted- 
ness to the United States primarily because I 
am one of those who think that the indebted- 
ness of the United States to Great Britain is 
quite as great as Great Britain’s indebtedness 
to the United States. 
| “Secondly, I propose to vote for the adjust- 

ment because I believe it is a sound economic 
business arrangement .. . 

“Mr. President, it has been said—and 
perhaps too greatly accentuated and exag- 
| gerated—that this Government was in no 
state of preparedness when it went into the 
| war, when it assumed a part of the burden of 
| that cause for which Great Britain struggled 
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three years before we took our place beside 
her. We were not prepared. But in the 
course of time, Mr. President, we transported 
over the seas two million American boys, not 
one of whom suffered death at the hand of the 
enemy. We did this when hospital ships, 
under protection of the Red Cross, could not 
safely cross the English Channel. Let us 
suppose that Great Britain’s fleet had not 
held the German fleet behind Helgoland, cow- 
ering and afraid to venture out. Let us 
suppose that by our failure to loan the ten 
billion dollars the German fleet had come out 
and ranged the high seas, what would have been 
the story? Instead of transporting two mil- 
lion troops without the loss of a man, hundreds 
of thousands of American soldiers would have 
found a grave at the bottom of the Atlantic 
Ocean, food for sharks and other monsters of 
the sea. 

“Oh, it is set,up in reply that had we not 
made the loan, had we not gone to the rescue, 
what would have become of Great Britain? 
The same thing would have become of her that 
would later have become of us. She and we 
would have been the prey of an autocratic 
barbarian power 


A Great Speech 

“{ wish it had been the privilege of every 
American citizen, as it was mine, to stand on 
the battlefield of Ypres and behold tkat 
shattered, little village, not worth the life, 
perhaps, of one heroic Briton, except as a 
symbol of liberty . . . It was there that 
civilization was again saved by the valor and 
prowess of British arms; and it is sickening to 
turn from a scene like that, where lives were 
cheerfully given for a cause that was our cause, 
though belatedly espoused, to praise our own 
generosity in refraining from making a profit 
out of loaning our ally a few silver dollars to 
bring back India from the verge of financial 
collapse, perhaps of revolution, which would 
have cut off the supplies of all the eastern 
armies of those nations with whom we were 
fighting the war. 

“Oh, we ‘won the war.’ Yes; Great Britain 
was the first to say so; France at another time 
said so; and ever since we have delighted to 
think so. Yet there are resting beneath the 
sod today one and a half million of British 
boys, and quite as many of the French, not to 
speak of the Italians and the Belgians. -Our 
boys would have won the war; there are none 
braver, no greater valor was ever exhibited 
anywhere; and yet we are forgetting Belleau 
Wood, we are forgetting Chateau-Thierry, 
we are forgetting our dead as well as the dead 
of Britain and France, in a maudlin sympathy 
for a whimpering bully who would have con- 
quered the earth but for having been intercep- 
ted in the barbarous and inhuman warfare. 

“We won the war! Yes. We entered it 
opportunely. I conceive, as others conceive, 
that without our coming in, it would have been 
lost. God pity America had it been lost!— 
Our Ambassador at Berlin was told that it 
would be our turn next; and it would have been 
our turn next, when instead of fighting side by 
side with Britain’s sons and with the sons 
of France and Italy, we would have had to 
fight alone. There would have been no 
economics in that 

“Our contribution was money, and theirs 
Was lives. ‘Nominated in the bond,’ as the 
phrase of Shylock runs. Mr. President, under 
the Venetian contract there was to be no drop 
of blood shed in penalty of capital punishment; 
but in this case, British blood flowed in streams 
before the bond was executed and after the 
bond was made.” 

great speech—a great man who could 
make it—a great country which can produce 
such men! Thank God, we have them all! 
cae d no finer patriot than the man who, 
~ Hg His own country beyond and above all, 
can still acknowledge what she owes to others. 

My dear love, as ever. 

Always affectionately yours, 


“Fass ceg Porth gon Kanyer = 











The advantages of this 

feature garment are im- 

mediately apparent in the 

photograph. . Note the 

closely shaped back-section 

with insert of elastic, so 

placed as to adapt itself read- 

ily to every figure. Also the 

location of the hose-supporter 

(with removable feature for laun- 

dering); when attached to the 

stocking, this unique arrangement 

preserves the correct figure, whether 

standing, sitting or stooping and the 

Brassiere wil never ride over the top of 
the lowest corset. Sizes 34 to 48. 

There are ‘“H. & W.” Brassieres to meet the 

special requirements of every figure, suit every 

purse and appeal to every taste. Simple and 

elaborate. Prices one to five dollars. 


Introducing 
the New 


STA~- DOWN 


(Patent applied for) 
Style C4155—Price $2.00 


At Your Corsetiere’s 
Illustrated STYLE BOOK free on request 


The ‘‘H. & W.’? Company, Newark, N. J. 
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Perfume Your Bath—Soften Hard Water Instantly 
Bathe with Bathasweet. It adds the final touch of dainty luxuriousness to your bath 

it refreshes and invigorates. Bathasweet keeps the skin soft and smooth. It imparts 

the softness of rainwater and the fragrance of a thousand flowers. Three sizes: 25c, 

50c and $1. At drug and department stores or by mail. Send 10c for miniature can. 

C. S. Welch Co., Dept. G. H., New York City. 


BAT SWEET 
Sheu Form 


~the Air-Filled Dress Form 
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Closet Shoe-Rack 


A neat device which fastens 
on inside of closet door and 
keeps shoes always in their 
proper place instead of helter-akelter 
on the flocr or jumbled in shoe bags, 
boxes, drawers or other makeshifta. 
Takes up no extra room. § tary 
and ornamental. Endorsed and 
epecified by leading architects. 


A Household Necessity 





ANA 
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BRINGS IT TO YOU! | 
SIMPLY marvelous! A dress form that you | 
gently blow up ineide your fitted waist lining 
and obtain an exact model of your bust, waist, 
hips, shoulders and neck. 
MAKES DRESSMAKING EASY 
Make pretty frocks and gowns perfectly without 
@ single try-on. A pleasure! ter usage, release 
air and tuck PNEU FORM away in its little box. 
SOLD ON EASY PAYMENT PLAN—32 with Sold by dealers or direct. BLACK 
order, rest in small payments. Lasts indefinitely! NAMEL, NICKEL or BRONZE— 
Order Pneu Form today—or write for S ‘ I sot of three, $4.00— pair, $3.00-—one. 
interesting Coohiet “IT’S YOU" and —_—w. | - AF ie ray ey ey ae 
e SIG BL 
easy payment’ Forme. set of three, $6.00—pair, $4.00—one, 


THE PNEU FORM CO., INC. , 2 > : ay >, 
Oopt. H, 20 E. 18th St., New York City ] 2 $2.00. Sizes: 20 or 24 inches. West of 


300,000 Satisfied users 



























NEATWAY CO., Dept. 14A 
Campau Bidg. Detroit, Mich. 
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WHY WOMEN PREFER PEARL 


UE to its smooth metallic finish and even meshes, 
coupled with its color, PEARL WIRE CLOTH 
offers practically no obstruction to the vision and the 
occupants of a PEARL Screened Porch enjoy the beauty 
of the outdoor view. PEARL requires no painting. 


The genuine has two copper wires in the selvage. 


There's a retailer near you who sells and recommends G & B PEARL 
for permanently screening doors, windows and rches. See _him or 
write us direct for samples and literature. Address Dept. *'H.’’ 


The Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co. 


New York, Georgetown, Conn., Chicago, Kansas City 




















Pearl is made in two weights—regular and extra heavy. 





The best Hardware Dealer in your city sells “PEARL’’ 
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CHILDRENS DRESSES 
Teady-to-Embroider 


Solve the Dress Problem 


For the mother who likes dainty 
things for her children—but who 
reckons the price, ARTAMO offers 
asimple, yet satisfying solution of 
her problem. 


ARTAMO dresses are al) made up in high 
grade fabrics and in charming designs—with 
embroidery motifs stam on the garment. 
Directions for carrying out the embroidery and 
more than enough M. C. cottons to do the 
work are enclosed in the package with the dress. 
The result represents a great saving at the cost 
of an hour or two delightfully spent in Art 
Needlework. 
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A Happy Velvet Grip Boy 


Rough and Tumble 


ROM the time they get up until 
they go to bed at night. the 
-uoyant animation of youta is hard on 
hesiery. Holes taac aimost defy mend- 
ing, make the aczery bills :oom !arz:. 


at Bifs 


HOSE SUPPORTERS 


with the famous Obiong All-Rubber 
Button Clasps protect the stockings 
and are very GENTLE on hosiery. 


Please ask for them by name, 
GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Boston 
Makers, Boston Garters—Velvet Grip—for Men 
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‘ 896 Broadway 
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APRON—No. 2236 
of unbleached 
muslin, full front 
and back, not made 


up. Sizes 
2-4-6. Price 60c 
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Under a Thousand Eyes 
(Continued from page 72) 


various citizens whom she had encountered jp 
Wylie’s office and in the bank, and she knew 
that their sharp eyes and practised speculation 
must have been busy with her—as indeed they 
shad been. . She felt, too, that the sympathy of 
the town would be with Wylie. Hampton 
admired him, was proud of his prosperity, 
proud that he had brought his intellect and his 
training back to the Valley, and never for a 
moment reflected that he was using his 
abilities to wrest as many selfish advantages as 
possible out of the township. In his mind he 
patronized the town, but Hampton did not 
know it. He was squeezing a small fortune 
out of the more needy citizens, but Hampton 
approved and exalted him as clever. _Natu- 
rally no one would have any chance with a girl 
who did not appreciate the high honor of being 
chosen by the most eligible young man ip 
Hampton. 

“He wasn’t half good enough for you,” cried 
Kitty Judevine, kissing Heather as if she had 
come back from the borders of danger. 

She had previously been equally outspoken 
in her approval, but it was clear that what 
Kitty had meant on both occasions was that 
she loved her friend and wanted her to be 
happy. Heather was grateful to have this 
devotion in Hampton. 

But there were others who expressed them- 
selves more freely. 

Mrs. Giddings reached down from her 
pinnacle of affluence and pointed out the gir!’s 
real status. “Beggars shouldn’t be choosers, 
Heather. I feel for your mother.” 

“Well, Heth,” Mrs. Lem Tripe stopped her 
on the street for this exclamation in a high, 
nervous voice, “I can’t make out what you're 
thinkin’ of. Trouble with cities is, they make 
you so stuck-up that you can’t see which side 


29 >” 


your bread’s buttered on.” 


HE bread-and-butter epitome proved to be 

very popular in registering the sentiment of 
Hampton Valley. There were plenty of people, 
like Mrs. Weatherwax and the Bigelows and 
the Elliots, who said nothing—merely treated 
Heather with a reticent commiseration and 
hoped gently that she would remain in Hamp- 
ton anyhow. But there was a considerable 
social stratum that always preempted the 
privilege of speaking out. 

From this stratum Heather gathered explic- 
itly that she might go farther and do worse; 
that she’d probably come off from her high 
horse only to ride to her doom; that money 
makes the mare go; that—still further on the 
equine plane—it is not wise to look a gift 
horse in the mouth; that after this it was more 
than likely she’d take a leap in the dark; that 
pretty soon she’d find herself left on the chips; 
that it would serve her right to die an old maid; 
that opportunity knocks but once, pointed 
by the implication that Wylie had done the 
tapping. 

Heather’s original desire to break with 
Hampton Valley forever was now enormously 
renewed and strengthened. She could not 
wait til the preliminaries could be consum- 
mated which would leave her and her mother 
entirely free. It seemed a wonderful piece of 
good fortune that they were at last able to sell 
the house. The man from Frear’s Crossing did 
come to Hampton, as Mrs. Davenway h 
heard he might—not to open a new garage, a5 
had been rumored, but to take over one already 
established. He wanted to buy a home; he 
liked Mrs. Davenway’s; he offered her five 
thousand dollars. They compromised of 
fifty-five hundred, Mrs. Davenway to leave 
the greater part of the furnishings and give 
possession within a few days. 

Heather was delighted. She telegraphed to 
New York to secure an apartment which one 
of her friends was soon to give up. The friend 
was to move into a home of her own in New 
Jersey sometime in October, and she 
promised Heather the chance of taking over 
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the apartment, but she would not 


the lease 0 ap 

have held the pris ilege open very much longer. = a 
How lucky that the time had not expired, and 

how lucky, {feather thought, that she had not Pe hy,  S 1 Wi 
definitely en up the privilege! It had @ 
teen only a chance negligence apparently, 

tecause there had been weeks during which 

she had not expected to return to New York 

at all. 


Everything seemed to contribute to their 
swift leave-taking. Booth Ransome had made 
a remarkable recovery and was eager to get 


away. He was even using his. arms again, 

although the muscles were still uncertain. * E LO | D FI N I _ H 
One day a young man appeared, summoned 
by Ransome to drive him away from Hampton, 
ia which he had no further desire to exploit the 
Comet car. 

No one knew where the young man came 
from; no one knew where Ransome intended 
to go; no one knew whether his home was in 
Bellows Falls, as he had said, or in Springfield, 
which he had often mentioned, or in some 
other town not disclosed. Mrs. Davenway, 
watching him ride away in the red car, realized 
that they knew scarcely more about Booth 
Ransome now than they had known when he 
first came into the Valley. He had vastly 
increased the complications of her life, but 
he had offered her a chance to sell the water 
power, and particularly he had built up her 
own belief in its current value, which undoubt- 
edly had helped her to make an advantageous 
sale, Yet he had intended something quite 
different, and those intentions had wrought 
his own disaster. 

In spite of the day-to-day association and 
his utter dependence for many long, trying 
weeks, he went as he had come—a stranger. 
His family, his connections, his aims, were 
hidden in some reserve deep beneath the tur- 
bulences of his unhappy, contradictory nature. 


LIF Stanleigh was still out of town—greatly 

to the amazement of Henry Nye, who had 
come back expecting to find him in the store, 
doggedly selling his wares to uncritical patrons. 


Mr. Nye came out to see Mrs. Davenway, and iy > { J WHS fuct—chis aifdiam gloss, water- 
she told him all the circumstances, but she : eS % ec | 0 th@usands of satisfied 
did not relieve his amazement. Why, he| § } : \run =a YABBIZE Celoid Finish. 

asked savagely, why had Clif not confessed his f } yyy! Z,, eke wage BA a eget 
predicament to him? Yet instantly he recog- : eer i ble he. The fine texture of a hand 


nized Clif’s pride and respected it. But why 
had not some of the business men of Hampton 
Valley helped a fellow-merchant during the 
few days or possibly the few weeks before his 
brother Ward would have been able to help 
him? Ward’s success, already begun, and the 
unusual loyalty among the Stanleigh boys, — ‘Everett Station, 
would have safeguarded them from the slight- — : ——— = 
est risk. 

He could understand that Clif might not 
have asked for help, but everybody knew his 
needs; everybody knew, or should have known, | 
that the emergency would be a short one. 
Why, then, had not somebody offered? The 
answer was only too plain. Hampton had 
fallen into the habit of considering Clif an 
under-dog, and it would have been contrary 
to village tenets to change this habit. An 
overwhelming amount of counter-evidence ® 
might sweep away a habit now and then, but 
the citizens were usually guiltless of initiative 
in this matter of change. The Valley never 


know this new KYANIZE product, 
for walls, woodwork or furniture. . 
Try it today on a piece of your oldest bedroom set. 
Write for our free booklet, “The Inviting Home” 


BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY 
E Boston 49, Mass., U.S.A. 
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had helped Clif; it could not be expected to Make all house cleaning 
a _ now. That was Hampton’s brief easy with Sapolio. Large 
znd simple philosophy. ak lot itd 
d si - phi } e cake—No waste. 
This defection of the town stirred Henry . yoni rei SONS CO 


Nye to a determination that was fierce and 

yet firm. Bound by no ties and no responsi- ae 
Lilities, he was in a psychological mood to 
lollow whatever lead appealed most strongly 
to his sympathy and his sense of justice, 
which were vastly augmented by the personal 
attraction that Clif Stanleigh had for him. 
At last he had found an interest, and that 
interest was to help a man who had ability 
and loyalty and ambition, but whose home 
town did not believe in him. 

He could talk free'y with Mrs. Davenway, 
ecause of her devotion to Clif. Also, he 
talked frequently. [very day he came for a 
In using advertisements see page 6 
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THE ROPER OVEN CONTROL 
assures uniform baking success 


that beauty as well as convenience have a 
marked effect in increasing efficiency, Roper has 
devoted 37 years to dignifying and lightening 
the work of che kitchen. Today the exclusive con- 
veniences and rare visible charm of Roper Gas 
Rangesare demonstrating the value of making the 
kitchen a place of pleasant contentment. Roper 
Gas Ranges from $35 to $300 are the most profit- 
able investments in household economy. Send 35 
cents in stamps or coin for the Roper Recifile, 
the latest type of indexed and tested recipes. 


GEO. D. ROPER CORPORATION, Rockford, Illinois 


Pacific Coast Branch: 768 Mission Street, San Francisco, California 
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Copyright, 1923, by Geo. D. Roper Corporation 
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Under a Thousand Eyes 


chat. Heather heard the hum of voices in the 
sitting-room, and the occasional allies of 
laughter. Mr. Nye seemed to have a great 
many questions to ask. 

Heather wondered why he came so often, 
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HILE the Davenways were tearing thei 

house to pieces, cleaning it with New 
England thoroughness, sorting their posses. 
sions and packing part of them, they were—a, 
far as external appearances went—entirely 
in line with the general activity of the village. 
In every house that respected tradition and 
village routine, a mighty disturbance was 
taking place. 

During these last warm days all Hampton 
was getting ready for winter—just as, in the 
spring, all Hampton got ready for summer, 
The two seasons, being diametrically opposed, 
called for highly specialized preparations, 
Now, in October, plans were centered on the 
forthcoming hibernation. The men _ were 
raking leaves, burning part of them, using part 
to bank the houses with; they were having 
coal put into the cellars; they were getting the 
storm windows out from their seclusion in the 
attic; they were pulling the dead vegetable 
tops in the garden and burning them. 

The women were cleaning house and com- 
paring notes about their progress and about 
their respective supplies of canned fruit and 
vegetables, pickles and relishes, set away for 
winter on the swing-shelf or in the special 
preserve cupboard in the cellar. Mrs. §j 
Hoyt told Mrs. Arad Plummer that she’d got 
down to the first floor in her cleaning, where- 
upon Mrs. Plummer, being two bedrooms be- 
hind this record, hurried home to redouble her 
energy with broom and mop-pail. Mrs. Lem 
Tripe informed Mrs. Bill Capron that she 
had run all her spare linen through the wash 
waters and had it “‘a-bleachin’ on the grass,” 
whereupon Mrs. Capron was reminded sharply, 
“T’d oughter do the same thing, or my linen 
will yaller on me, what with lyin’ and all.” It 
was a time of domestic intensity, but enlivened 
by a similarity of effort and by constant com- 
parison of interesting details. 

The Davenways had bought their house 
furnished, but had added a good many articles 
from their previous housekeeping in smaller 
quarters. These were the things to which 
Mrs. Davenway was attached and which she 
found it difficult to leave. A “patent rocker” 
was to go to Grandma Davenway, who had 
always admired it—admired, too, its crocheted 
tidy showing a deer cropping leafage from a 
young tree. Two pieces were crated to send 
to New York, a mahogany high boy and a 
bird’s-eye maple chest. Everything else was 
to be left, aside from the most personal 
belongings. 

Except when Fanny Waters came in to help 
with the cleaning, Heather and her mother 
were entirely alone now. It came over 
Heather with a shock that this was the very 
consummation to which she had looked for- 
ward when she returned to Hampton, but now 
that it had come, it was not at all what she 
had pictured. She had fancied that after the 
first adjustment to the plan, they would pre- 
pare for the new life with zest and happy 
eagerness. But instead, they stole about the 
house quietly, talking less than usual, sorting 
and destroying and packing with emotions 
deeply felt, but not expressed. 

Mrs. Davenway was as_ affectionately 
thoughtful as ever, her loving smile was 4s 
ready, but Heathers knew that her heart was 
torn by the misery of leaving her home and her 
friends. She was invited here and there for 
farewell afternoons, and Heather, watching 
her come up the path on her return, looking 
very handsome in the smoky gray gown with 
the touches of dull gold, was struck by the 

| deepened sadness in her face after each of these 
gatherings. 


| Neighbors and friends dropped in with 
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“Thank you, Minty, 
with trembling lips. “T 
you.” 

“T can’t b’lieve it—thaq 
Pickering broke out helpl¢ 
friend with sad eyes. “Yé 
neighbors for a good while, 
like—I’ll miss you—kinda.” 

“You’ve been a good neighbé 
plemented Mrs. Davenway, re 
never had before—because, wit 
Minty had a loyal dependabili 
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“Well, let me hear from you,” Minty 
enjoined in a lifeless voice. ‘“I’ll miss you 
—neighbors, way we been.” 

She went through the screen door, but on the 
steps she turned. “I can’t b’lieve it—hardly. 
"Course I’ll see you—I’ll run in.” 

And as she went down the path, it was with 
none of her old, prancing energy, but jerkily, 
almost heavily. 


MBS. Davenway spent more and more time 
in the kitchen. She spent hours in the pan- 
try, going over her cooking utensils and making 
different decisions about how many she could 
take. She fell into melancholy thought before 
her capacious wood-and-coal range. Heather 
had told her she would have a gas range in 
w York. How strange that would seem! 
And how difficult! And how did one get used 
to this thing they called a kitchenette? She 
was accustomed to space and every imaginable 
utensil. Homekeeping had been her life, and 
cooking had been its center. How did onelearn to 
keep one’s spice-boxes packed like sardines, to 
touch the stove with one hand and the refriger- 
ator with the other, to fling the scraps into a 
pail in the wall? The more details she learned 
about the wider life, the more bewildered and 
heartsick she felt. 

Heather found her in the pantry one after 
hoon, standing in front of the molding-board, 
her hands outflung on each side of a heavy, 
yellow mixing-bowl, her eyes fixed unseeingly 
on the window that looked out into the garden. 
The sound of Heather’s entrance failed to pene- 
trate her abstraction. She did not move. 

“Oh, mother!” Heather said softly. 
“Mother!” 


Mrs. Davenway turned then, and the tears 


you, too, write a photoplay that - a 
Offhand you will be inclined to answer NO. 
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swered offhand. Will you be fair to yourself? 
Will you make in your own home the simple 
test of creative imagination and_ story-telling 
ability which revealed Mrs. Thacher’s unsus- 
pected talent to her? 


Send for the Palmer Creative Test 
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tests used by the United States Army for 
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obligation. If you pass the test, we will send 
you interesting material descriptive of the Pal- 
mer course and service, and admit you to en- 
rollment, should you choose to develop your 
talent. If you cannot pass this test, we will 
frankly advise you to give up the idea of writ- 
ing for the screen. It will be a waste of their 
time and ours for children to apply. 


Will you give this test a little of your time? 
It may mean fame and fortune to you. In any 
event, it will satisfy you as to whether or not 
you should attempt to enter this fascinating and 
highly profitable field. Just use the coupon be- 
low and do it now before you forget. 


Palmer Photoplay Corporation, 


Department of Education, Sec. 4005 
Palmer Building, Hollywood, California, 


Please send me by return mail your Creative 
Test which I am to fillout and mail back to you 
for analysis. Itis understood that this coupon 
entitles me to an intimate personal report’on my 
ability by your Examining Board, without the 
slizhtest obligation or cost on my part. Also 
send me free, Carrol B. Dotson’s booklet, “How 
a $10,000 Imagination Was Discovered.” 
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’ Curtains 


Ruffled marquisette curtains, 214 yds., 
double needle hemstitched, $250 
pair only 

Colored dotted voile curtains 
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quisette curtains, jy. We pay postage. 
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Filet net curtains, Company 


214 yds,, ivory 
J ry yd oy IV ory $950 725 Westminster Street 
color, pair.... Providence, 8.1. 


Orders filled prompt- 
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; rv is bassinet, crib and play pen all in 
one: Can be lowered from bassinet height to crib 
or play pen level without moving covers or mat- 
tress. Cannot tip over. Can be moved easily 

On sale at Department and Furniture stores 
Write for illustrated Kumfy Krib booklet and also 
book entitled “Before Your Baby Comes.” ‘They 
will be sent free. 


WOODSTOCK MANUFACTURING CO.., Inc. 
1042 Jay St. - - ROCHESTER,N. Y. 
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for variety of artistic patterns, 
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Niagara Wall Paper Company 
241 Walnut St., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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for his return. Ward was 

k, and his play had opened 

t was drawing good houses, 

t time Ward was enthusiastic. 
rere promising there, and he had 
ts and scenarios. He enclosed 
bur thousand dollars with the 
e: 
2 mortgage, old scout. Sell the 
taso. du ycur stock and your old clothes. 
Get a new outfit and cut loose. Lord knows 
you’ve earned it!” 

Clif read it the second time; he rustled the 
draft between his fingers. He had had con- 
plete faith in Ward’s ultimate justification, but 
now that the words were under his eye and the 
tangible result was between his fingers, he felt 
stunned. Just when he had cleaned up half 
this amount from his stock, too! They had 
squirmed and twisted and worried for years, 
but now— 

He looked out through the glass partition 
into the long, shadowy room with the partially 
emptied shelves and the litter of pasteboard 
boxes and excelsior from the hurried packing, 
and tried to realize that at last he was free— 


| free of responsibility, free of this barter that he 


had hated, free to take up whatever work he 
pleased. Ward’s letter cemented his freedom. 
But how ironic that it could not have come 4 
few weeks earlier, so that the Stanleigh boys 
could have settled their own troubles without 
friendly intervention! 

The bond between Clif’s family and Mrs. 
Davenway had been so strong that he had 
received the word of her assistance more as & 
tribute of her friendship for his mother than 
as a personal service, but at the same time he 
felt it keenly that his mother’s sons had not 
been able to save their mother’s home by 
themselves. 

Finally he locked the store and went over to 
the hotel. He had had several letters from 
Henry Nye, so he knew that he was back in 
Hampton. He found him in the hotel office 
reading the [/emizer with a frank appreciation 
that should have gratified the town. 
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“You young rascal!” Henry Nye exclaimed. 
“Why did you run off just when I wanted you 
to stay put?” 

Clif smiled. “I was burning a few bridges.” 

“And I suppose you couldn’t have burned 
them in Hampton. Well, it’s a good thing to 
have ’em out of the way. Come in and have 
supper with me, and we’ll talk.” 

They went into the dining-room and sat down 
on opposite sides of a row of accessories begin- 
ning with an ironstone sugar-bowl and ending 
with a bottle of catchup. While they ate the 
really excellent meal, they did indeed talk— 
and a new world was disclosed to Clifton 


Stanleigh, vastly different from the world he | 


had known in Hampton Valley. 

“Jt was easier than I expected,” Henry Nye 
said, breaking a baked potato. “As long as 
you had your patents, I had nothing to do but 
investigate markets. I went straight to New 
Vork; and the minute I struck Ring Brothers, 
i knew it was a go. Some of the models didn’t 
raise their temperature, but they offered a 
royalty on six of ’em. What do you think of 
that? Or they said they’d finance you—back 
your factory and put you in as manager.” 

Clif was paralyzed. “Finance—me?” he 
gasped. “Do you mean that I might have 
been—” 

The older man laughed. “It’s night all the 
time to the woodchuck that stays in his bur- 
row,” he said kindly. “All you did, young 
man, was to take Hampton’s word that the sun 
wasn’t out. Well, I didn’t stop with one firm. 
I saw the leading factory representatives— 
they’re all there around Madison or Broad- 
way—and I found it would be no trick at all to 
get your models displayed. That marble game 
takes ’em all; I knew it would be a winner. If 
you’re going to take that way of beginning, 
you’ve got to get busy. The buyers for the 
retail stores will be on again in February.” He 
buttered a piece of corn-bread and looked up 
quickly. ‘‘What’s the matter? Isn’t your 
steak good?” 

Clif smiled foolishly. ‘My brain isn’t work- 
ing. Ican’t get this thing. It’s unbelievable.” 

“Tt’s nothing of the sort. It’s just what you 
should have expected, only you didn’t have a 
good courage motor attached to your ability.” 

Clif severed a piece of beefsteak and pushed 
it about with his fork. He had never been so 
embarrassed: before in his life. This oppor- 
tunity to do the work that he had wanted to do 
had come upon him so suddenly, so unexpec- 
tedly, that it had routed his power of thought. 
He could not believe it; he could not think, 
could not talk. He felt as if he were skidding 
in space. 

“T am deeply grateful—’” he stammered 
awkwardly. 


“(XRATEFUL, nothing! All I’ve done is to 

lift your eyelids a trifle. And now get this 
straight. You've got creativeness and origi- 
nality, and they give you a darn’ sight more 
independence than you evidently realize. 
Right now you can say, ‘Go,’ and somebody’! 
move. You’ve got two chances open this 
minute: to take Ring Brothers’s backing, or to 
take mine. You’re the autocrat. I don’t mind 
telling you that I hope you’ll choose me, but 
I'm at your mercy.” 

Clif’s steady, gray eyes held the older man’s 
gaze for a long, significant moment. “Nothing 
would suit me better than to be associated with 
you, Mr. Nye,” he began, then broke off with 
a helpless gesture. “But, good heavens, | 
can’t believe it. It seems a bigger risk for one 
man than fora company. And it doesn’t seem 
possible that my work can be worth such 
faith. Why, I never knew anybody that had 
such faith—never!” 

“In Hampton, I presume not,” laughed 
Henry Nye. “Mine was made in Kansas. 
Get that thought of risk out of your head. I 
expect to make a profit, and I hope you’ll make 
a greater profit because you let me in on this. 
It’s my idea that you put in your originality, 
which is priceless, and I put in the money, 
which isn’t priceless at all, and that we share 
equally. Does that suit you? And incidentally 








Insist upon the Ideal Spring, Madam! 


Have you a little one at 
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our booklet “Springs.” 
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Buy enough garment bags to equip your wardrobe. A Clothes easi 
small investment now in garment bags is better than 
spending hundreds of dollars for new clothing when 
moths, dust and dampness have done their work. 


MADE IN CEDARIZED (RED) OR ODORLESS (BLUE) 


furnishing steres. If your store cannot 


Spiral springs are the scientific and logical 
answer to comfortable, restful sleep. 


The Foster IDEAL Bedspring 


with its 120 extra tall, spiral, springs gives you real 
comfort because it gives you scientific body support. 
The finely tempered springs mould to your form and 
relieve your spine of strain. That’s why the Ideal gives 
you complete rest and comfort. It lasts a lifetime. 


Let us tell you more about this comfort bed 
spring. Write today for our booklet “Springs.” 


Foster Bros. Mfg. Co. 
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Not Only a Finer Garment Bag— 
But It Opens on the Side 


Absolute procf against moths, dust, dampness 
or fading. Clothes cannot wrinkle. Our 
patented hook supports one hundred pounds. 
Cannot tear. You can easily get three garments 
in one bag. Side opening makes it easy and practical 
to hang clothes in bag or remove them. Occupies 
no more space than the clothes themselves. Cedarized 
or blue odorless—four standard sizes. Get yours. 
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Put your scattering books into a Globe- 
Wernicke Sectional Bookcase. 
\ Buy these bookcases 
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Under a Thousand Eyes 


you'll be doing me a human service. [pm 
more interested than I have been before jp 
months. After all, I’ve done stereotyped 
things all my life, and I hadn’t supposed that | 
could find anything like this that I could havea 
finger inand feel I’m helping to dosomething new, 

“Why, there’s no end to the different things 
we can work out. We ought to have a big, new 
leader each year. I got half an idea myself 
yesterday. Maybe I can train for a satellite, 
And now we’ve got to get down to business on 
| the double-quick, so as to have some models 
ready in February. I understand this whole 
darn’ country will be an iceberg in a month or 
two, so we can’t build till spring, but we could 
use your store, couldn’t we, through the 
winter?” 





LIF, attacking steak with more normality, 
admitted that he could keep the store as 
| long as he pleased. 

‘“That’ll save time,” commented Henry Nye, 
enjoying corn-bread. ‘We'll get some ma- 
chines to be run by foot-power or electricity, 
and rush through some samples. Also, we'll 
find out in that way what kind of machinery 
we'll need, so that we can have it by spring, as 
soon as part of the factory is ready. Now, 
another thing! I’ve got my finger on a man 
that I think would be a prime assistant for you. 
He’s an expert draughtsman; he’s had art 
training; he’s been in an architect’s office; and 
he’s been in several lines that have put him in 
touch with the toy market. He could make 
draughts from your models and advicc us on 
the machinery we’ll need. Besides, he could 
check you up on what’s new, and what has 
already been done. If he sounds good to you, 
I’ll wire him to come on.” 

“He sounds good,” ruminated Clif, “but 
expensive.” 

Henry Nye laughed at the renewed worri- 
ment in Clif’s face. “‘Hasten the day when 
dollars don’t look so big to you!” he said. “A 
cheap man would ruin the whole enterprise. 
You and I aren’t competent to manage alone; 
we have to have expert advice and help. I’ve 
agreed to this fellow’s terms of ten thousand a 
year in case you approve.” 

Clif, who had made a sturdy beginning on 
pumpkin pie, dropped his fork with an eloquent 
clatter. He looked at Henry Nye in amaze- 
ment. ‘Ten thousand a year—in Hampton! 
Why, Mr. Nye, you could charge admission to 
see him. That’s never been heard of.” 

“Mighty fine pie!” declared the other man 
placidly. “It won’t do Hampton any harm if 
we haul in a new thought for it. But we’ve 
got to get busy right away, before the cold 
weather sets in. What are you going to do 
this evening?” 

“T must go out to see Mrs. Davenway at 
once,” said Clif, with a mental eye on the 
service she had rendered him. 

“Oh, yes. A beautiful woman!” 

“She’s wonderful,” subscribed Clif heartily. 
“She’s fine and true.” 

“She’s beautiful,” repeated Henry Nye 
firmly. : 

Clif lifted his eyes at the intensity of this 
encomium, but was so much more astonished 
by the deep abstraction in the older man’s 
countenance that he dropped his gaze quickly, 
as one does who has seen too much. 

When Clif went down the hotel steps, he 
felt. giddy. Everything was unreal. The 
old, dreary routine was swept away. A path 
of endless possibilities stretched before him. 
But how awkward and inexpressive he had 
been, how galvanized by utter stupefaction! 
His appreciation had been so deep that it had 
refused to make the long trip to the surface. 

And it was still incredible. Hampton would 
never have helped him, would never have had 
the faith and courage, would never have cared 
whether a new enterprise was started in its 
midst or not. The factory would call in work- 
men—skilled workmen, who would be a real 
addition to the town. But Hampton would 
not have helped itself to greater life and newet 
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purposes. It had been left to a man from 
another section to come in here and add to the 
business activity and make it possible to send 
the name of Hampton Valley broadcast over 
the country on various manufactured articles. 
That was strange. 

In front of the courthouse Clif met Lem 
Tripe, who stopped and emitted the salutation 
considered most fitting. 

“Hello, stranger. Gorry sakes, you been 
makin’ a splurge, hain’t you?” 


“Why, no,” disclaimed Clif, not in the least 
understanding the charge, “I’ve been quieter 
than—”’ ; 

“Ye-uh, I should say!” interrupted the 


jocular Mr. Tripe. “Quiet like nothin’! Here 
your swell friend’s been plowin’ up the town 
‘cause you didn’t get back. I gol, how’d you 
nail him, Clif? And then Heth—Well, 
Heth, she takes the cake.” 

Clif’s heart stopped. What didLem Tripe 
mean? And how could he ask? Fortunately 
Lem was a good monologuist. 

“Once get Heth started, and I gol, ain’t her 
equal for action in the hull of Spinooski County. 
I kinda thought you was takin’ a back seat, 
Clif, but you sure got her started, all right. 
You should ha’ been here that day she stuck 
her claws in. I tell you, there was fur and 
feathers flyin’ all over Railroad Street. I was 
lucky ’nough to be in Wylie’s office part o’ the 
time—and, b’lieve me, man, she walked right 
over me and never saw me ’t all. Seems she’d 
jest been tellin’ Wylie where he got off, and she 
was a-stompin’ out on her way to the bank. 
Then Bill Capron, he was in the bank when she 
come outa Judevine’s office, and he was standin’ 
by her elbow when she passed in the mazuma 
to your account. Bill, he read the deposit slip 
upside down.” Mr. Tripe paused for another 
breath. 

Clif said nothing. 
self to speak. 
too, that the shadow of a tree shielded his face 
from the street light. Otherwise his expression 
might have disturbed the course of Mr. Tripe’s 
reminiscences. 


He could not trust him- 


He was glad it was dark; glad, | 


“Hampton’s been on edge’bout it,”’continued | 


Lem happily. “Us, 0’ course we couldn’t 
hardly help puttin’ things together—and gosh! 


Heth had a right to break with Wylie if she | 
wanted to, but looks like she wasn’t thinkin’ | 


which side her bread was buttered on. She'll 
go a long ways ’thout doin’ better. They fit 
somep’n turrible. 
then when I could get near the door. I'll bet 
Wylie could chew nails ’cause she paid your 
mortgage. That’s ’nough to make a man sore. 
I gol!” 

Clif had ceased to hear Lem Tripe’s voice at 


all. White-hot thoughts were racing through | 


his brain. 

In an absorption so deep that it detached 
him from every object around him, he went on 
toward Checker Street. 


XXXIX 


PARK ambled out of the village on the road 
to Kenner Falls. He knew from the hand 

that rested on his neck that he was being 
actively loved and that it would be safe to go 
as slowly as he pleased. Heather cared little 
how he went or where he went, except that 
she reined him into one cross-road_ after 
another that they might meet as few people as 
possible. 

The country was gorgeous in the richest of its 
autumn colors. The maple groves were gay 
splashings of red and gold, brilliant against the 
dark blue of mountains. On the most exposed 
slopes the leaves had fallen, and the pointed 
tips of the spruce stood out vividly green among 
gray branches. Sumacs stood in small com- 
panies, stripped except for their wine-red 
plumes. 

The cold hand of the frost had smitten 
the leaves of the blackberries into burning 
Scarlet, the leaves of the poplars into clear 
yellow, the goldenrods into gray searness, but 
ad passed by the mullein and the sweet flag 
and the hardy yarrow. The cat-tails were 


I could hear a word now and | 
















Metal Lath Makes Good Wood Construction Better 


Plaster cracks like this 
in corners are prevent- 


ed by Metal Lath 


The beauty of this room would be marred by unsightly plaster cracks 


cAre Your Friends’ Homes 
Marred By Plaster Cracks: 


OOK around the homes of your friends and notice how 
often beautiful rooms are marred by unsightly cracks 
in the plastered walls. 
Such cracks can be prevented, if expanded metal lath is 
used at only a few points when a house is built. 


The remedy is simple. The cost is small. It is not even 
necessary to use metal lath all over the house. 


If you make sure, however, that your builder uses Mahoning 
Expanded Metal Lath on the ceilings of the prominent 
rooms, such as living room, dining room and entrance 
hall, that he bends a strip a foot wide into the corners 
where side walls join and where the walls and ceilings 
come together—these are the places where plaster-cracks 
usually occur—you will prevent most of the ugly cracks 
that ruin costly wall cecorations and are such eyesores in 
many homes. 

And the cost of this crack insurance will not be more than 
1% ofthe total cost of your house—an investment that will 
return many times over in satisfaction the amount expended. 

Write for a copy of our booklet “Better Homes” that explains 
why Metal Lath should be used in every home. 
The Youngstown Pressed Steel Co., Warren, O. 
Manufacturers of Mahoning Expanded Metal Lath 
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MAHONING 


EXPANDED 


METAL LATH 


when used in homes 
prevents cracks, saves 
costly decorations, 
keeps away dust 
streaks, stops fire, at 
small initial cost. 











Earn Money at Home 


Coloring and selling our line of Greeting Cards and 
Folders. 1923 Birthday, Mother's Day and Every- 
day line ready. Write now for FREE illustrated 
book, “‘Pleasant Pages.’’ Or send $1.00 for Trial 
Box. Assortment sample cards, instruction book, 
brush, colors. Sells for $3.00 to $4.00 when colored. 


LITTLE ART SHOP, 602 F ST., WASH., D.C. 
As soft to the skin as the brush of a 
butterfly’s wing. 

Chosen for years by women of refine- 
ment for its purity, 
softness and delicate 
fragrance. 
clinging, onlya 
touch n 
Refuse Substitutes. 
Hee White, Bink or 


Cream. a box, o: 
druggists or by mail. 


Send 10c for a sample box 


BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers, Dept. 61 


125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 


Fascinating and lucrative occupation skill- 
fully taught by correspondence. Also resi- 
dent courses. French, Spanish, German 
spoken. Booklet A-l on request. Dorit K. 
Weigert, director (Instructor Y. W. C. A.) 


IRIDORSCHOOL 3 EasrGind St. New York § 
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REPARE now for the finest vacation you ever had. 
Make it possible with the WATERFORD, a com- 
plete motor boat that you can pull up on the beach— 
drive in shallow water—over submerged logs or rocks in 
absolute safety. A regular family boat— moderately 









priced—that you will want at your cottage this summer. 
Write for illustrated booklet ‘‘1500 Miles in 
Canadian Wilds’’ and descriptive folder. 
DISAPPEARING PROPELLER BOAT CORPORATION 
351 Robinson St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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For 20 years the women of this country have exhibited a decided 
preference for Ypsilanti Furniture. Patterns and finishes for 
1923, for both indoors and out, are most beautiful. Any woman 
who enjoys fine furniture will find delight in looking them over. 


The Ypsilanti Line is now on display in the furniture 
show rooms of leading merchants in every city. We 
will gladly give the names of merchants near you. 


YPSILANTI REED FURNITURE COMPANY (Dept. A) Ionia, Mich. 
Largest Makers of Reed and Fibre Furniture 


YPSILANTI 


Reederd PUURNITURE 
Hotels Need Tiained Women 


HIGH-SALARIED POSITIONS OPEN IN HOTELS, 
TEA ROOMS, CAFETERIAS, MOTOR INNS 


Managers, assistant managers, floor clerks, hostesses, etc., wanted for 
high-salaried positions in America’s Fourth Largest Industry. Hun- 
dreds of new establishments now opening every week are crying for 
trained executives. Shortage acute. Lewis Students Employment Bu- 
reau receiving daily calls for executives to fill big-paying positions. 
You can qualify in a few short weeks with the Lewis System of 
Spare-Time’ Training for a splendid position as Hotel Hostess or 
other executive, Tea Room Manager, etc. We put you in touch 
with excellent opportunities. 


Big pay, quick advancement, manager of an apartment house 
fascinating work that develops in a fashionable section—salary 
charm and personality. Past $3600 per year with beautiful 
ea ge ig porng mek Thou- apartment for my girls and self.” 
sands of Lewis Students are . iter 3 

winning success in this un- Free Book “YOUR BIG OP- 
crowded field. One student PORTUNITY” gives full de- 
writes: “I am now hostess and tails. Write for it today. 





Lewis Hotel Training Schools 


The National Institute for Hotel, Cafeteria 
and Tea Room Training 


Founded 1916 
Room 2467 Washington, D.C. 
The Only Original Hotel Training School 





Under a Thousand Eyes 


brown in the swamps, and the milkweeds on 
every hill had opened their pods, spilling their 
seeds in a silken-tangle, white as snow. 

Heather’s dark eyes deepened as fresh views 
of this autumn beauty met her at every turn— 
this last gay riot before the winter mantle 
descended. It was so exquisite that it caught 
one’s breath, and so sad that it stirred one’s 
heart. She wondered if she would ever see 
these things again—the white birches bending 
over the edge of Nelly’s pond and painting 
their own silvery trunks on its brown surface, 
the flaming red of a rock maple like a crimson 
stain on the hill, the orange gold of the pump. 
kins in the field among the pale yellow shocks 
of corn : 

Beautiful, yes; but why did they make her 
feel sad? Why was her mind full of ever and 
never? She had succeeded in putting through 
the plan that had brought her back to Hamp- 
ton, but she had no feeling of victory. 

She was astonished to find that now, with all 
preparations made for New York, she had no 
more zest in the going than her mother, 
Recently her mind had been so full of human 
values and the vital importance of human 
relationships that all sense of geographical loca- 
tion had dropped away. How could it matter, 
she asked now, where one lived, any more than 
it mattered to the rose what vase might hold it? 
She had been sure that Hampton Valley was a 
most inauspicious setting for a happy exis- 
tence. Now she could see that she _ had 
been exaggerating the importance of ex- 
ternalities in attaching so much power to any 
setting. 

She was inclined to think that there was no 
such thing as an ideal community—that it was 
as tantalizing and as unattainable as inter- 
planetary communication or perpetual motion. 
Community life swings to one side or the other 
of the ideal, but never touches it, although 
sometimes it comes rather close. The small 
town is one extreme; the large city, the other. 
The first overemphasizes the importance of the 
individual; the second, the importance of the 
community. If it were possible to determine 
the size of the aggregate in which the individual 
and the community would be in the proper 
relation to insure each its legitimate develop- 
ment, then one of the greatest problems of 
community life would have been solved. 

From every community there is an emana- 
tion—a subtle, pervasive miasma that bears a 
relation to mob spirit, but is more elusive and 
not so readily apprehended as a by-product of 
the crowd. It is characteristic of both the city 
and the small town, but its power is gauged. 
The weak natures give in to it and become 
largely reflections of the community effluvium, 
but the strong natures are untouched by it and 
continue to function in a stratum that is free 
and uncontaminated. 


HEATHER thought of her mother, of Mrs. 

Judevine, the Bigelows, the Elliots, a 
dozen others. They were essentially independ- 
ent of their environment—of Hampton Valley, 
but not conquered by it. Wasit possible that 
she had been thinking of herself as so weak 
that she must choose her community carefully, 
expecting to be overborne by it? Why had 
she not seen that the problem of the individual 
is to strengthen himself, so that he may be 
able to live his own life anywhere, with no 
dependent reference to hissurroundings? She 
felt very humble. 

“What have I done this summer, anyhow?” 
she meditated gloomily. She thought a long 
time, and could find no cheerful answer to her 
question. “Well, I suppose I did help Miss 
Leathers to believe in herself. But what else? 
I haven’t been able to make the town call me 
Heather. Lem Tripe will believe I’m Heth to 
the end of his days. I haven’t been able to 
admire Hampton thoroughly, and I haven't 
been able to dislike Hampton. I’ve jumped 
from one feeling to the other, and back again. 
I’ve mixed up my own life till I don’t know 
what I want, or how to find out what I want 
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I’ve made mother wretched, and I’m not happy 
vself.”” 

sa how was she going to give up Spark? 

She patted his satiny neck affectionately, and 

he turned his head and gave her a wise look out 

of big, brown eyes. He trusted her, and she 

was going to play him false. Who could know 


the desolation that he might feel when ais own | 


family deserted him, even though he were 
favored and well cared for? The tears gath- 
ered in her eyes every time she turned toward 
Hampton Valley. And then every time she 
reined Spark about and delayed the moment 
of parting. : 

It grew twilight, and Heather was still 
vacillating, patrolling cross-roads in the neigh- 
borhood of the village, starting for Hampton. 
turning about. The October night fell softly 
about her. She was on Fanning Heights when 
the street lights came on in Hampton, twink- 
ling through the partially denuded _ trees. 
Heather’s nervous fingers clutched Spark’s 
silky mane. She choked. 

“T can’t. Dear old Spark, I can’t,” she 
sobbed on his neck. 


SHE dismounted, let down the bars into a pas- 

ture, and led her horse some little distance 
back from the road, to a spot that had always 
been a favorite with her. She climbed a low 
bank, calling the obedient Spark to stand just 
below her. Sitting there on the bank, she was 
on a level with his head. She fondled his 
velvet nose and whispered devotion into his ear. 

Spark was plainly puzzled. He had been 
through a good many émotional crises with his 
young mistress, but this was the strangest. 
Nevertheless, he stood paiient!y, thoughtfully 
crunching the sugar which Heather occasionally 
meted out to him from her pocket. 

A heavy dew had been fa.ling, but the air 
was warm, and Heather’s riding habit was 
heavy, so she felt no chill. And she seemed as 
far as ever from going down into Hampton and 
giving up this pet of her childhood. She could 
not do it. 

No sooner had darkness covered the world 
than the moon came up over Hemlock Knob 
and sent its light dewn over the valley, 
glorifying every-day objects with silver magic. 
It was the harvest moon, Heather thought 
dolefully, the most melancholy moon in all the 
year. Instead of strengthening her by its 
calm, full beauty. it increased the poignancy of 
the ordeal ahead of her. 

With a start sne sat up straight. She had 
made out the figure cf a man moving along the 
road. With ne irresolution he let down the 
bars and came directly toward her, as if sure 
of his objective. When he drew nearer, she 
felt an enormous relief. 

“Oh, Clif’ she cried. “Did mother send 
you after me?” 

“No,” he returned quietly, “but she thinks 
it’s time you came back. I brought your coat.” 

“How did you know where to find me?” she 
marveled 

“T knev; vecause of the puppies.” 

She was touched that he had remembered. 
It had crossed her mind several times that she 
was practically repeating an episode in her 
childhood. it had happened when she was 
eight years old. Rags, a mongrel dog belong- 
ing to the Minks, had produced three indifferent 
pups still a generation further advanced on the 
path of mongrelity. From her own yard 
Heather. to whom all dogs were friends, had 
overheard Charlie Mink vowing to dispose of 
the pups, so while the Minks were at supper 
she had stolen into their barn, secured the pups 
in ner apron, and fled, followed by the anxious 
Rags. Having put some distance between her- 
self and the danger of pursuit, she had made a 
therough canvass of one end of the village. No 
one needed pups. Panic-stricken by failure, 
she had wandered up to Fanning Heights and 
then on to this spot. Here she had stayed. 
To go back was to offer up three soft, young 
!ves and presumably to crack Rags’ heart. 

So Heather had sat on the bank, afraid to 
return, afraid of the dark that settled around 
her, but fiercely determined to-save these little 






A Nourishing Food 
A Cooling Dessert 


Ice Cream made at home in 


the ACME 


Ice Cream Freezer 


A 2-quart size ACME Freezer will produce enough 
> smooth, velvety ice cream, water ice or frozen 
pudding for the whole family—with a few 
minutes’ easy turning. 


The ACME Freezer is built to last—solid, all- 
metal construction—no gears, wheels or other 
complicated parts to wear out or get out of order. 
Light, ice-saving, space-saving, and the lowest- 
priced good freezer on the market. Every ACME 
Freezer is fully guaranteed, and has lasted 10 to 
= 12 years in many households. Free recipe-book 

Prices: to every purchaser. The ACME Freezer, with 
2 at. size, heavy tin or gal- the blue label, is sold by hardware, housefurnish- 


van ti mal ing and department stores. If your dealer can’t 
Slightly higher in Far W : 
hdhstly higher in Fer Weet supply you, use coupon 


USE THIS COUPON 


RITTER CAN & SPECIALTY CO., Philadelphia, Pa. Dept.GH 5 


Enclosed find $ rea ae = a 
Acme Ice Cream Freezer 
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‘franklin Simon 8 Co 


Fifth Avenue 3yth and 38th Streets New York 


THE NEW BABY BOOK 
SENT FREE UPON REQUEST 


CIENTIFIC in essentials, beautiful in accessories, 
the new Baby Book tells everything a baby needs, 


with lists, pictures, prices. 


LAYETTES, TOYS, NURSERY FURNITURE 


Entire Contents Copyrighted, 1923, by Franklin Simon & Co., Inc. 





In using advertisements see page 6 183 





HOW TO IDENTIFY 
RANDOLPH CUTIES 


In buying Sox for Tots make sure you get 
the genuine Randolph Cuties by looking for 
the trade mark on every pair. 


In addition to roll-top and plain-top styles, 


Cuties are now made in a new-double-top model, which preserves 
the pattern complete. All dainty. and sturdy 
but moderately priced. 


Also three-quarter length, mercerized, for 
older boys and girls, and 
soft long hose for Baby. 


If your dealer hasn’t 
‘them, send us his name 


‘ and ask for Booklet B. 


Trade Mark 
on Every Pair 


» RANDOLPH MILLS A 


PHILADELPHIA 


E.M_ Townsend & Co. 
Selling Agents 
New York City 
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INFLARE 
Where more of the 
surface across the 
ball (A-B) is in- 
side instead of out- 


side the line (C-D) 


STRAIGHT 
Where the surface 
across the ball (A- 

)is equal on either 


side of the line(C-D) 


OUTFLARE 
Where more of the 
guaiere across the 
ball (A-B) is out- 
side instead ef in- 
side the line (C-D) 


IS YOURS? 


a—_! A new idea in 
se wd Veg shoemaking and 
shoe fitting 


CIENCE has proved that 
instead of only one type 
of normal feet there are three 
types—inflare, straight and out- 
flare. Tru-pe-dic shoes are made 
in these three types. Try on all 
three. Your foot willinstantly 
tell you which type is yours. 
The Tru-pe-dic is not a freak 
shoe Lut a stylish anatomical, 
natural arch-supporting shoe devel- 
oped and endorsed by the American 


Posture League. 


Made for men and women. Utmost in 
comfort and fit. Write for Tru-pe-dic 
booklet and name of nearest dealer. 
RALSTON HEALTH SHOEMAKERS 
998 Main Street, Brockton, Mass. 


Man's 
Tru-pe-dic 
oxford 


Under a Thousand Eyes 


dogs by breaking a link in the chain of circum. 
stances. Solicitude and terrified loneliness had 
kept her awake through long hours. Half the 
men in the village had been out searc hing for 
her. Every little while she saw their lanterns 
swinging along the road. But it was not until 
midnight that they had found her, and then 
only because Rags had given a yelp of utter 
bewilderment. The prominence which the 
pups had attained had opened homes to them, 
but Heather could recall only ignominy for 
herself. 


LIF climbed the bank and put the coat 

around her shoulders. 

“Are you ready to go back?” he asked. 

“Clif, I can’t go back,” she burst out. “Do 
you know what it would mean? It would 
mean giving up this dear old fellow, and just 
see how he loves me and trusts me!” 

Clif dropped down beside her. “‘Very well,” 
he said cheerfully, “we'll sit here and watch 
him together.” 

Relieved that he did not urge her to return 
at once, she gave Spark a few inches more rein 
and looked around at Clif with a casual ques- 
tion on her lips. The moonlight was full in 
his face, and she forgot her question, amazed at 
his expression. 

“Why, Clif,” she exclaimed, “‘you don’t look 
the same.” 

“Don’t I?” he smiled. ‘How am I different?” 

“You look—” she hesitated, ‘“—why, big- 
ger—and free somehow.” 

He laughed. “What a penetrating young 
person you are! You are right. I am free. 
For the first time in my life, I’m free. Tomor- 
row morning I’m going to look the world 
straight in the face and see how it seems. And 
yet it’s a strange thing, Heather—the happiest 
thing about being free is being tied. And 
already I’m tied.” 

Then he told her about the factory, about 
this opportunity that had come to his very door 
to do the thing that he had long wanted to do. 

“Oh, I’m so glad!” she said softly. ‘And so 
glad that it is Mr. Nye! Mother likes him. 
She thinks he’s a fine man.” 

“Does she?” returned Clif with some signifi- 
cance, recalling the abstracted look that he had 
surprised on Henry Nye’s face. 

“Yes,” continued Heather, totally oblivious 
of under-currents. “And mother seems to 
know about people. She seems to know about 
everything.” 

“Your mother is a wonderful woman,” Clif 
put in simply. 

“T know she is. She’s wonderful and sweet 
—and she’s got the worst daughter that ever 
lived. I—I believe I’m wicked all through. 
Wait! I’m going to tell you. I’ve got to tell 
somebody. Do you know what I thought when 
I came back to Hampton Valley? I thought 
I’d trained myself out of my heredity, that I'd 
been improving myself until I was poised and 
rationalized and independent. I was proud of 
it. I was sorry for mother because she hadn't 
had advantages. I was going to take her out 
of this little town and—and train her. How 
do you suppose I could be such a—such a fool? 
Why, mother’s miles ahead of me. She’s all 
those things that I thought I was, and I—I’m 
not a single one of ’em.”’ 

“T think,” said Clif gently, “that you were 
only admiring your mother more than you 
realized. You had remembered her qualities 
and adopted them as your ideal.” 

“That doesn’t excuse me, because if I’d had 
any sense I should have known— Why, you 
can’t build up character by plastering things 
on from the outside, and all I’d been doing was 
to live in externals. Mother’s real, from the 
inside. Think of my fancying that I’d im- 
proved on my heredity! Oh, I’m humbly 
grateful to be related to her at all.” 

“Heather, you’re exaggerating. You ha\ en’t 
really—”’ 

“T have, too,’ she interrupted brokenly. 
“T’ve done everything wrong. Now I’ve made 
mother sell the house, and I’m dragging her 
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away, and she’s heartbroken over it. But she’s 
kind and sweet and poised, and she doesn’t 
blame me , because we're going.”’ 

“Well, why go?” Clif interposed. 

“Why go! My gracious, Clif, it’s the plan 
that brought me back, and I must hold firm to 
something. There’s another thing! Mother 
says I’m impulsive; she says that’s why I’m so 
sure about everything as I come to it. And all 
the time I thought she was the one who acted 
on feelings instead of reason, and that I—” 

“Well, Heather, any one who finds out that 
you’ve been sitting here in this pasture for 
heaven knows how long, because you can’t 
bring yourself to give up Spark, will know that 
you are ruled only by your head.” 

" “Clif Stanleigh, how can you laugh at me?” 

His voice changed. “I’m not laughing at 

you, Heather; I’m loving you.” 
“ She did not move. She was looking down 
at the bridle-rein held’ loosely between her 
fingers, and her mouth was touched by the 
melancholy that her self-blame had roused. In 
the mellow light of the moon her face was 
ethereally beautiful, very young and sweetly 
wistful. 

“T love your impulsiveness,”’ Clif went on. 
“IT love you for being you, just as I’ve loved 
youever since [canremember. You’ve known 
that, haven’t you?” 

She did not look up, did not stir. 

“Heather, tell me that you love me.” 

“Ves, Clif,” she said, in a very small voice. 
“But I never dreamed it till—a few days ago.” 
It was the nearest they came to mentioning the 
battle she had fought for him. “TI thought I— 
only liked you.” 

He drew her into hjs arms and kissed her 
cheek. Her eyes were still downcast, but her 
hand stole into his, and she dropped her head 
on his breast with the exquisite gesture of one 
who gives up a struggle and yields for the first 
time to the utter coordination through joy 
which acknowledges the beloved dominion. 

He spoke softly. ‘Darling, kiss me.” 

She lifted her lips—as simply as a child 
might, but with a woman’s surrender. 

“My little Heather,’’ he breathed, as he held 
her close. “I can’t think of life without you.” 

A gleam of sauciness sparkled across her face. 
“Aren’t you afraid of me, Clif, if you think I’m 
impulsive?” 

“No,” he said, and his low voice was vibrant 
with feeling, “because this time you’re not 
impulsive. You and I have loved each other 
since we were children.” 

They were silent then, communing soul to 
soul, conscious of the harmony and peace and 
joy that are too deep for words. 

“Mother will wonder,’ Heather said at 
length. 

“Yes, she’ll be anxious. We must go.” 

He slid down the bank and held out his 
hands. She smiled into his face as he caught 
her; then turned. 

“Come, Spark,” she called happily, “we’re 
going back to Hampton Valley.” 


(THe EnpD) 


The Philosophy of Coué 


Continued from page 84) 


of cures which are quite comparable with 
those issued by proprietors of secret nostrums. 
In verification of this statement, Dr. Coué 
refers to the following remarkable cure: 
“Madame D—— at Troyes, about 30 years 
of age. She is in the last stages of consump- 
tion and grows thinner daily in spite of special 
nourishment. In fact, from all appearances 
she has only a few months to live. Suggestion 
is followed by immediate improvement. From 
the next day the morbid symptoms begin to 
lessen. Every day the patient rapidly puts 
on flesh, though she no longer takes special 
nourishment. In a few months the cure is 
apparently complete.” 
, Such statements as these stress to the break- 
Ing point my wish to believe Dr. Coué simple 
and honest. I can realize Dr. Coué’s own lack 













' Guest Towel Beauty 
‘73 + 

At Everyday Towel” Prices 

The dainty colors—the pretty patterns that women love 

so—need not be saved for occasions. 

Ward Turkish Towels withstand hard daily usage and are 

moderately priced. 
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| cussion of the phenomenon of mesmerism. 


| quite honest with himself. 


| a misnomer. 
| suggestion. 

| willing to abdicate the throne of intelligence; | 
| that is. sacrifice their will, and then he makes | 


The Philosophy of Coué 


| of faith when, after one treatment, he had 
; completely cured a chronic case of gout. When 
| the patient’s wife comes to tell of the complete 
| recovery of her husband, Dr. Coué says: “It 
| is needless to tell you my utter astonishment.” 

I am sure we all appreciate his utter aston- 
ishment without sharing in his credulity. 

And this from Coué’s own words: “This 
explains simply and clearly how by means of 
suggestion one can stop hemorrhages, cure 
constipation, cause fibrous tumors to disap- 
pear, cure paralysis, tubercular lesions, vari- 
cose ulcers, etc.” 


Influencing the Child 


There are other points in regard to Coué 
based upon his own statements which, to my 
mind, are wholly inexplicable on the theory 
that he is honest with himself. The most 
important one is that which relates to the 
healing of the infant. 
this in his book, but he said it in answer to a 
question at the lecture I heard. I refer to 
the way parents are to benefit their children: 

“The latter (parents) should wait until the 
child is asleep, and then one of them should 
enter his room with precaution, stop a yard 
from his bed, and repeat fifteen or twenty 


| times in a murmur all the things they wish to | 


obtain from the child, from the point of view 
of health, work, sleep, application, conduct, 
etc. He should then retire as he came, taking 
great care not to wake the child. This ex- 
tremely simple process gives the best results, 
and it is easy to understand why. When the 
child is asleep, higebody and his conscious self 
are at rest and, as it were, annihilated; his 
unconscious self, however, is awake; it is then 
to the latter alone that one speaks, and as it 
is very credul us, it accepts what one says to 
it without dispute so that, little by little, the 
child arrives at making of himself what his 
parents desire him to be.” 

I say with all kindness that any one who 
can possibly beiieve such a statement to be 
true must not only “annihilate his will” but 
also his conscious intelligence and degrade 
himself to the condition of an individual who 
would accept a statement which has neither 
reason nor science connected with it in any 
In other words, it is the perfection of 


inane credulity. The hallucinations which 


| have been expounded in this country by such 
men as Sir Arthur Conan Doyle seem like 


beams of radiant light and intelligence com- 
pared with a statement of this kind. 

I have no intention here to enter into a dis- 
It 
is well known that there are many people who 
are willing to abdicate the throne of self- 
conduct and place themselves absolutely in 
the power of another mind. In regard to his 
mesmeric powers, I think Dr. Coué is also 
He says on page 35: 

“We possess within us a force of incalculable 
power, which, when we handle it unconsciously, 
is often prejudicial to us. If, on the contrary, 


| we direct it in a conscious and wise manner, 


it gives us the mastery of ourselves and allows 
us not only to escape and to aid others to 


| escape, from physical and mental ills, but also 
| to live in relative happiness, whatever the 
| conditions in which we may find ourselves. 


” 


My observation leads me to believe that the 


| term “autosuggestion” used by Dr. Coué is 
What takes place is hetero- 


He acts upon people who are 


| to them the suggestion of what he wants them 
to be or do. 
are due to heterosuggestion. 


If you follow the advice of his book and begin 
to mumble the formula, at whose suggestion 
are you doing it, at yours or his? ~The answer 
is at once clear; the suggestion always comes 
from Dr. Coué. From himself if he is present, 
| or from his book if he is absent. Hence, it is 
| not proper to cal! this condition autosuggestion. 
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All the phenomena of mesmerism | 
All the cures that | 
Dr. Coué works are due to heterosuggestion. 
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I do not know of any person less able to 
suggest anything to himself than one who has 
become hypnotized and is guided solely by the 
will of another. It is Dr. Coué who wills that 
you can not unclasp your hands. It is Dr. 
Coué who wills that you can unclasp them. 
It is Dr. Coué who tells the credulous one that 
he is cured of his disease. Fortunately very 
few persons are endowed with the power of 
hypnotism. I lately had a talk with one of 
the most distinguished physicians in Washing- 
ton. He said he discovered, when he first 
began to practice medicine, that he could 
hypnotize certain of his patients whose will 
power was low and whose credulity was high, 
but he soon found that it was dangerous to 
do so; that more harm would come to his 
patient by losing his own will power and be- 
coming subjective to his (the doctor’s) will 
than any good that it possibly could do him. 
He therefore ceased entirely to practice even 
for scientific reasons the power he possessed. 

Dr. Coué says anybodycansuggest to himself 
to get well. What kind of formula would 
any one suggest except that one used by Dr. 
Coué? He might recite the old counting out 
rhymes that we learned when we were children, 
such as eeny, meeny, miny, mo. But this 
would hardly avail. In other words, those 
who have never seen Dr. Coué and nevér read 
his book have no means of counting them- 
selves out of sickness into health by the repeti- 
tion of meaningless words and by doing so 
with closed eyes and moving lips and by 
counting rapidly and while running the thumb 
and finger over a string with twenty knots. 
This is so ridiculous, so absurd, so contrary to 
human reason, that it throws a shadow over 
the otherwise apparently honest belief and 
conduct of Dr. Coué. 


“Curing”? Imaginary Diseases 
In summarizing we learn these things from 
Dr. Coué. First, that he can only treat those 
diseases which people imagine themselves into 


having. There is some ground for believing | 


that this can be done. It is a poor rule that 
won’t work both ways. Ii a man can imagine 
himself into a diseased condition, he can, by 
reversing the rule, imagine himself out of it. 
But this imagination itself is largely the result 
of the will directing it. It is our will that 
causes us to think of our ills, and it is our will 
that causes us to stop thinking of them, so 
that after all, without the will which Dr. Coué 
says must be entirely obliterated before we 
begin, we could not accomplish even what we 
do. Every well-ordered physician under- 
stands that the mental attitude of his patient 
is a matter of very grave importance. He 
undertakes to surround his patient with pleas- 
ing objects. He does not want the old ladies 
to come in and tell of those who have just 
died of the disease such as the patient has. 
He would not like the undertaker to send his 
card into the sick-room. He wants to create 
an atmosphere of serenity and contentment in 


which his patient may have help from what is | 


pleasing as well as hope for recovery. When I 


was a lad, the wife of our blacksmith was | 


taken seriously ill with typhoid fever. Her 


case was a desperate one, almost as hopeless | 
as Dr. Coué’s consumption case. She was a | 


woman of strong will and firm resolve. After 
many days of hovering between life and death, 
she began to recover. My mother was a 
constant visitor at her bedside. One day she 
came home and said: 

“Melissa is getting well. She saved herself 
by the power of her will. She determined 
not to die.” 


Thus the wise physician cultivates the will | 


power and directs it in the road of recovery. 
By believing it possible to recover, help may 
come in this way. On the other side, the 
contrary belief will tend to depress the vital 
functions and hinder recovery. All physicians 
and all people are familiar with the tremendous 
energy which may be created by fear, as, for 
instance, paralytics have been enabled to rise 
from their beds and walk out when fire broke 
out in the house. Men, under stress of great 
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It was Metchnikoff, the great scientist, 
who cited the case of ‘the weaver of 
Minsk.” He was a hunchback who sat 
all day at his loom. And as he sat, he 
dipped alternately into two bowls of 
sauerkraut on the bench beside him— 
one of cooked sauerkraut, one of raw. 
And he lived to be 103 years old. 


Metchnikoff, referring to this; pointed out 
that sauerkraut and sauerkraut juice are rich 
in lactic acid bacilli—the beneficial germs to 
which he attached so much importance in his 
famous book on ‘‘The Prolongation of Life.” 


These lactic acid bacilli are the guardians of 
health. They attack and destroy the harmful 
erms which often cause intestinal disease. 
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ailments arising from an excess of uric acid 
in the system, it is of great value. 
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| manifestation of departed souls, but we do 
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fear, accomplish tasks of a physical character 
which would be quite impossible under ordi- 
nary circumstances. These extraordinary en- 
deavors are now believed to be the result of 
increased activity of certain glands, especially 
those attached near the kidney, which, in 
the stress of fear and danger, pour into the 
circulation their excretory products which 
vitalize and strengthen the muscular action. 
Whether this theory is true or not, it is certain 
that such extraordinary vitality and activity 
do frequently occur in moments of great 
danger. Likewise pain is abolished in some 
circumstances. I have twice been injured 
by railway wrecks and once by an automobile 
wreck. At first I felt no pain, not having been 
rendered unconscious in either case, and it 
was only after the shock passed away, that I 
knew I was hurt, except in one case by the 
flow of blood. I imagine the soldier in the 
stress of battle does not feel the bullet which 
pierces his heart. All these phenomena are 
well known, and their causes are more or less 
clearly understood. 

We know less about how hypnotism takes 
place. We know still less about the so-called 











know, and that is the article of faith to which 
we must adhere if we remain intelligent beings, 
that none of these phenomena is extra- 
physical. None of them is mysterious or 
miraculous, but all are in harmony with the 
one great law of the universe, the law of order, 
law of cause and effect. 

Unfortunately, many of the cases ‘“‘cured”’ 
by Dr. Coué as reported in his own book are 
described as being real diseases, caused by 
extensive organic lesions, or the result of bac- | 
terial infection and toxic influences and, there- 
fore, beyond the region of imaginary ills. 
Here Dr. Coué transgresses his own limita- 
tions and leaves the impression that even 
tuberculosis, rheumatism, and gout yield 
quickly to his mesmeric manipulations. Even 
long-lingering paralysis due to encysted blood 
clots yields to his magic touch. 


Public Opinion and My Own 


I kept newspaper clippings of all Dr. 
Coué’s writings. I kept a great many news- 





paper clippings of news the reporters wrote 
about him. He claimed no miraculous power. 
He frankly said, “I am no healer,” and then 
as unfrankly proceeded to heal. In the minds 
of the public, at least, he performed miracles. 
Wherever he went, there were crowds of the 
sick and the maimed, the deaf and the blind. 
The public, at least, regarded him as a miracle 
worker, whatever disclaimer he may have 
made. The psychologic phenomenon pre- 
sented by the public may be described as an 
acute hyperesthesia of credulity. 

One of these pieces of news was a cable from 
the other side containing an interview with 
the doctor on reaching France. In this he 
said he had found the Americans far more 
susceptible to his treatments than the French 
and English. Barnum was wise when he de- 
cided to be born in the United States. 

My final conclusion is this: that the total 
effect upon the health and morale of the com- 
munity by Dr. Coué’s visit has been injurious. 
This ‘miracle healer” called the minds of the 
people away from the fundamental concept 
on which good health and recovery from dis- 
ease are based. They went crying after 
strange gods, unwilling to undertake the ex- 
pense and labor of a genuine cure. They 
sought the miracle worker. Those who had 
no disease, but had only hallucinations as to 
their condition, may have been temporarily 
relieved, only in the future to fall back deeper 
into the slough than they were before. I do 
not think, therefore, that one should blame 
the conservative members of the medical 
profession for their attitude of doubt in the 
efficacy or value of such.a campaign as Dr. 
| Coué made in this country. We should have 
| been far better off had he never come and had 
| his book never been written. 
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ccunty satisfied that you an’ me didn’t have 
somethin’ to do with that killin’. So you 
better let me do like I want—an’ the first thing 
I want is to live in this house with you.” 

“Aren’t you afraid,” asked Gregory evenly, 
“that Ill kill you?” 

“No. You ain’t got the nerve. Because 
the minute you did, folks would know why 
you done it. They’d have you for two 
murders then. The last cf the Brunsfords 
gettin’ hung—I reckon you ain’t hankerin’ for 
nothin’ like that, are you?” 

Gregory Brunsford was amazed by his own 
coolness, his powers of introspection in this 
crisis. He fancied himself in the shoes of his 
fiery grandfather: he knew well what that 
gentleman would have done. But then his 
grandfather would never have committed the 
act which could place him in this position. 
Therein lay the difference—and Gregcry sat 
back and thought. With the momentary 
dying down of his anger Gregory knew that he 
was defeated, and Cass Dorrance knew that 
he had won. The Brunsford imperiousness 
was gone beyond reclaim. He sat motionless 
as Cass swaggered across the room. 

“T’ll take the room next tc your’n, Greg. 
An’ you might’s well smile about it. There 
ain’t no use for us not to be buddies.” 

Gregory said nothing. He felt pitifully 
futile, hopelessly at a loss for words. He 
heard Cass Dorrance move in and set the room 
to rights; he sat opposite Cass at dinner that 
night, never raising his eyes from his plate, 
replying in monosyllables to Cass’s sneering 
remarks. Something had died within him. 
The final spark of pride had been snuffed out. 





He lay awake through the night listening to | 
the snoring of Cass Dorrance in the next room. | 


The following morning their strange relation- 
ship had attained the solidity cf a status. 


ND so it was that these utterly dissimilar 
men settled down to existence together in 
the great, gray mansion which had once been | 





|and in shame he shunned all society. Also, 


the structural pride of all Brunsford County. | 
It was a situation fraught with danger—and | 


with horror. Within the week Brunsford 
County knew that Cass Dorrance had taken 
up his residence in the big house—and Bruns- 
ford County needed no further information. 

“There’s bound to be somethin’ behind it. 
Cass has got somethin’ on him, or he wouldn’t 
stand for it. Greg Brunsford ain’t worth a | 
damn—but he’s a Brunsford, an’ they was | 
always pow’ful uppity about ’sociating with 
trash.” 

Gregory knew what people were saying, 


he deliberately tried to conscript sufficient 
courage to kill Dorrance. He was afraid. 
Something that was greater than himself de- 
terred. He told himself that it was his desire 
to keep the name unsullied—and knew that 





he lied. He didn’t kill Dorrance because he 
feared the consequences. He went his own 
way, head bent, silent—visiting Thirty Mile 
only occasionally. His business attended to, | 
he left the desolate little town ... 

But as the passing of the weeks robbed | 
Gregory of his last vestige of stamina and of 
pride, the new sense of power thrilled Cass | 
Dorrance. There was something inexpres- | 
sibly intoxicating in the very thought that | 
Brunsford must do his bidding. He became 
more and more insufferable: boastful, domi- | 
neering, insulting—giving orders, strutting | 
about the place as though it were his, running 
things with a high hand. He gradually 
assumed the position which was rightfully 
Gregory’s. i 





There was, for instance, the 
matter of the new roadster which Cass at- | 
tempted one day to appropriate to his per- 
}sonal use. Gregory lost his head and yanked 
| him forcibly from the driver’s seat. Cass spat | 
venomously, said not a word, but turned 


{and started plodding doggedly down the 





dusty road toward Thirty Mile. Gregory | 
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trying FRENCH’S MUSTARD, 
we would like to send you the com- 
plete FRENCH’S MUSTARD 
COOK BOOK — “Made Dishes, 
Salads and Savories.”” Write us, 
enclosing only four cents in stamps 
(to cover mailing cost) and this 
handy, beautifully illustrated guide 
to culinary artistry will come to 
you prepaid. 


Made only by 
The R. T. French Company 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Every sani- 
tary carton 
in which 
French’s 
Mustard 

1s packed 
contains a 
wooden 
paddle and 
a novel 
recipe leafle 
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For two— 


The little Eskimo is a so- 
ciable kid—every bottle he 
brings you has enough gin- 
ger ale for two friendly 
glassfuls. 


People always want lots of 
Clicquot Club—its tang and 
freshness appeal to nearly every- 
body. It’s one of the best thirst- 
quenchers there is—and they 
all like it. 


And Clicquot Club is such a 
pure drink. Crystal clear spring 
water, real Jamaica ginger, the 
best fruit flavors—everything 
that goes into it is the best 
that can be had. 


All these good things are 
blended in the friendly taste that 
has made Clicquot Club popular 
for thirty-eight years. 


Order by the case from your grocer or 
druggist. Get the other Clicquot Club 
beverages too—Sarsaparilla, Root Beer, 
Birch Beer. They’re all good. 


The Clicquot Club Company 
Millis, Mass., U. S. A. 
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Swampshade 


experienced a momentary thrill of exultation, 
then fear smote him. He pursued the under 
sized figure. 

“Where you going, Cass?’ 

“I’m going to tell the sheriff who murdered 
Marsh Thomas.” 

Gregory knew the man was lying—he 
knew it, but he wasn’t sure. He spoke in a 
meek, conciliatory tone. “Don’t act like a 
fool, Cass—take the car.” 

That was the beginning of the end. With 
the passing of the sultry days the situation 
grew steadily worse. Slowly, surely, and with- 
out opposition, Cass assumed dictatorship 
over the tattered remnant of the Brunsford 
estate. He established himself as master, 
Gregory Brunsford in the réle of tenant by 
sufferance. All vestige of fear had departed 
Cass, and in its stead had come a fierce ar- 
rogance; mean, spiteful, grasping, unreason- 
able. He knew that he controlled Brunsford, 
and his narrow, shriveled soul quivered with 
eagerness to avenge the fancied insults of the 
past—he wallowed in the mire of opportunity 
to humble a man of higher caste. He arro- 
gated unto himself powers which he really did 
not desire. He sneered and snarled at Bruns- 
ford. 

He was too obtuse to realize that there must 
be an end. 


’ 


RUNSFORD had settled into a state of 
bitterly resentful, absolutely inactive, mel- 
ancholia. The miasma from the swamp had, 
through generations, abstracted the iron from 
the Brunsford blood. He sat back moodily and 
passively watched Dorrance appropriate all 
that was left of his estate. A bit of land here, 
a few head of livestock there, his automobile, 
some negotiable paper. Cass was insatiable. 
He hated Brunsford with an unreasoning, 
baseless hatred. He took beyond all reason, 
not because he desired that which he took so 


flicting upon his erstwhile superior. 

During the months that followed Gregory 
kept pretty much to himself. Nights in the 
big, gray house were periods of horror incar- 
nate: Cass smoking in the most comfortable 
chair, illiterate, unable to read—Gregory bolt 





upright with a book on his lap, eyes focused | 


vacantly on the opposite wall—thinking .. . 
Each hated the other. Brunsford was fearful 
of Cass's power; Cass disdainful of Gregory’s 
physical superiority. They had settled into 
a rut of unnatural, fearful living. Gregory 


had become passive; he no longer made even | 
a show of opposition to Dorrance’s most un- | 
reasonable demands. That is, he did not | 
until the day when Cass tiptoed into the house | 


from the yard and found Gregory kneeling on 
the floor before the little wall safe, a tin box 
in hishands. The tin box was open—Gregory 
was staring at its contents with eyes which 
gleamed with a light not entirely sane. 
Gregory held the last, tangible mementoes 
of the greatness which had once been right- 
fully a part of the Brunsford name: baubles 
and trinkets of no great intrinsic worth—but 
of inestimable value to the derelict who now 


from the box the prize of the collection—a 


descended from the branch of the Brunsford 





sinister and glorious. 
A sense of shame came upon Gregory Bruns- 


ford as he cradled the heavy ring in his palm. | 
| It seemed to mock him. Gone were the pride | 


}and the greatness which that ring typified— 


|gone everything save the actual, empty | 


| possession. 

| A yellowed, twisted hand reached across 
Brunsford’s shoulder and clutched at the ring. 
Gregory leaped to his feet. He was quivering 


much as he enjoyed the torture he was in- | 








|gazed with sad eyes upon them. He took | 
heavy gold ring, elaborately carved. It ‘was | 


line which traced back to Italian forebears. | 
It was a thing of weird attractiveness. Gregory | 
| had been told that it had been the property of | 
|his family since the year 1521. For gener- | 
| ations it had been the pride of the family heir- | 
looms, surrounded as it was by a history both | 


WHAT’S AHEAD 
OF YOUR BOY? 


You’re mighty proud of him ] 
—you have faith in him—and 


you want him to be a success, 


Wouldn’t you like to have 
him get a head start in life now } 
so that he will be prepared to } 
step into the Bigger Job later on? | 


The purpose of our Junior } 


Leaders’ Business League is: 


1. Toteach the future business man ff 


the elements of salesmanship and 
business, while he is stilla school-boy. 


2. To show him how to earn 
money and save it. 


3. To help him develop self- 


confidence and _ business instinct | 


during his youth. 


4. To teach him, through practi- 
cal experience, how to go ahead on 
his own initiative and solve the 
problems that confront him. 


The members of our Junior 
Leaders’ Business League are am- 
bitious, wide-awake boys between 
the ages of 8 and 16, living in small 
towns and large cities all over the 
country. Regular Fellows! We'llbe 
glad to show your boy how he can 
have a bank account of his own. 


Simply fill in his name and ad- 
dress on the coupon below and mail 
it to us right away. Complete busi- 
ness instructions will be sent to 
him and we'll do everything to 
help him make good. 


Valuable prizes are also a\arded 
to all members, in addition to their 
regular cash profits. 


‘Founded to Help 
Ambitious Boys Succeed” 


(M, G,) 
Mr. D. V. Hill, 


Junior Leaders’ Business League, 
International Magazine Co., 


119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Hill: 


7 low 
The boy whose name appears below f 


is interested in joining the Junior 
Leaders’ Business League. Please send 
him full particulars. 


Boy’s Name 
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MIDDLETOWN 
SILVERWARE 


Flower Basket of 
unusual design in 
Venetian pattern 


Of more than ordi- 
nary grace and 
beauty, in many 

charming designs, 

% Middletown Silver- 
ware makes a note- 
worthy addition to 
the silverware of the 
home. Its quality 
is enduring, its cost 
| 
unusually moderate. 
Middletown Silverware is 
made in a wide variety of 
articles of utility —Flower, 
Fruit and Candy Baskets, 
% Pyrex-Lined Casseroles, 
Bakers, Pie Plates, Vege- 
table Dishes, etc. 
Leading shops sell them. 
Booklet mailed on re- 
quest. 

World’s Largest Producers 

of Pyrex Lined Silverware 


The Middletown Silver Co. 
Church Street 
Middletown, Conn., U. 
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The Remedy For 
GARBAGE 
EVILS 


The householder, in self- 
protection, should get rid of 
the unsightly, unsanitary gar- 
bage. It is a nuisanee and 
a distinct menace to health. 


a GARBAGE DESTROYER 


Burns all waste matter as 
rapidly as it accumulates. 
Handles wet or dry garbage 
and all rubbish without muss 
or odor. Easy to install and 
operate. Will last a lifetime. 


Send for Free Book 
Low prices place the Ranz 
within easy reach. Write 
today! 
SEenane BRASS WORKS 
Dept. 75 Neenah, 5 


for Yourself 
Establish ane oper- 


GOINTO BUSINESS {:%2x2% 


pecialt Wy, Candy Factory’’ in your community. We furnish “everye 

iting oney- making oppartunity unlimited. Either men or women. 
Wenn; Booklet Free. Write forit today. won't put it off ! 

ILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 60 EAST ORANGE. N.J. 


How to Serve Your Meals Attractively 


This revise: lition of Janet M. H 
»d ill’s classic book, THE 
UF-TO. -DA" T E WAITRESS, goes into studied details of the 
2 re of silverware and linen, the mi: iking of salads, the right 
ay to serve courses and the duties of the waitress. Price $1.75, 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publihers, 34 Beacon St., Boston 


’ 

Clark’s 20th Mediterranean Cruise 
June 27, by specially chartered ‘‘Baltic’’, 23,884 
tons; 61 days, $600 up including’ hotels, 
Guides, drives, “fees Stop-overs in Europe. 

Fc SI MMER TOURS TO EUROPE. 

- C. CLARK, Times Building . . New York 








not fear. The 
eyes glittering 


with an emotion that was 
smaller man backed warily, 
covetously. 

“Gimme.” 

Gregory did not open his hand. 
what?” 

“That ring. I ain’t never seen it before.” 

“You’re not going to have it.” 

“You gimme it.” 

“No.” 

“You better.” | 

“You’ve got almost everything else that was | 
mine, Cass. But you'll never have this.” | 

“Don’t be a fool, Greg. You know [ll 
have it if I want it: >IT want it. I ain’t 
got a ring.” 

“ll buy you one. 

“T want that.” 

“You can’t have it.” 

“You gimme—or I'll tell who killed Marsh 
Thomas.” 

Brunsford shrugged indifferently. 

don’t care. You'll never get this ring. 

Cass’s eyes narrowed. “You better.” 

No 

“T’ll take it.” 

Gregory’s voice was flat, almost toneless. 
“Tf you do I shall kill you.” 

“You ain’t gonna kill nobody—less’n it’s 
somebody like Marsh Thomas.” 

All vestige of color drained from the cheeks 
of Gregory Brunsford. He stood motionless, 
hands gripping the battered cak table, eyes | 
boring into the rat-like countenance of Cass | 
Dorrance. The sallow, little man, drunk | 
with his sense of power over this indi- 
vidual who had for so many years trod him 
underfoot, returned the stare with snarling 
bravado. 

“Who you, lookin’ 

Brunsford’s eyes did not waver. 
sinewy frame was trembling. 

“You think you’re somebody, 
sneered Dorrance, ‘standin’ 
away?” 

A feeling of colossal impotence oppressed | 
Brunsford. He hated himself for quarreling | 
with Dorrance even more than he despised | 
himself for the bondage to which he sub- | 
mitted. At first, Dorrance’s testing of power 
had been tentative. Recently he had become | 
bold, intolerable. Brunsford knew that mat- | 
ters could not long continue this way—that 
the moment of clash could not be forever 
delayed. 

He marveled that Dorrance could not sense | 
that fact, Dorrance the furtive, the cowardly. 
But if Cass knew that he was toying with | 
dynamite, he gave no sign. The sudden | 


“Give you 


” 


“Tell. 


” 


at that a way?” 
His lean, 


don’t you,” 
there that- 


acquisition of power over this man was as | 


wine to him, he could not resist a wielding of 

the lash. It pleased him, in a_ perverse, | 
saturnine way, to see Brunsford squirm. His | 
was the keen, unholy enjoyment of the inferior | 
who holds his superior in a helotry of terror. 

Cass had long since lost all power to reason. | 
He knew only that the man whom he hated 

must do his bidding. He lost no opportunity 

to torture Gregory. 


FOR a few seconds the malevolent clash of 
eyes maintained. Then, with a queer, 
quiet dignity, Gregory turned, gathered the | 
heirlooms into a little pile, and reverently re- 
placed them in the tin box. This box he put in 
the ancient safe. He closed the iron door, 
spun the combination, and rose to his feet. 
His eyelids quivered under the impact of the 
Dorrance sneer. 
“You ain’t 
Brunsford.” 
“No?” Again that barrier of class dis- 
tinction which maddened Dorrance, the single 
barrier which he had been unable to surmount. 
“Vou think I can’t open that rotten safe, 
don’t you?” 
“No.” | 
“Then what you grinnin’ so superior about?” 
Gregory’s face hardened. “I haven’t much 
left that is entirely my own, Cass—but that 
little tin box is mine. I’m telling you to keep 
your filthy hands off.” 


got a lick sense, Gregory | 
| 
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Fruit Salad 7% 


that 15 


ITH Cox’s Gelatine in 

the house, it is easy to 
prepare a dainty, delicious 
salad out of left-over fruits. 
This recipe will serve five to 
six persons. 


lenvelope Cox’s Gelatine 

leup (% pint) water 

2 tablespoons sugar or honey 
2cups (1 pint) ginger ale 

1% cups (% pint) mixed fruit 


Pour water into saucepan, add 
Gelatine, sugar or honey and dis- 
solve. Take from fire and add 
ginger ale. Cut fruits into neat 
pieces, place in a glass dish, and 
cover with the strained Gelatine 
mixture. Chill and serve with 
or without salad dressing. 

Grape juice or other fruit juice 
may be used in place of ginger ale. 
Left-over fruits may be used in this 
way, and, if desired, the mixture 
may be divided into individual molds. 

For making jellies and desserts 
of all kinds, for salads, soups and 
savories, you will find Cox’s Gelatine 
a very real help. And also a valu- 
able and healthful food because of 
its rich protein content. It enables 
you to use up odds and ends of 
meat, vegetables and fruit, in many 
delightful ways. Cox’s Gelatine is 
absolutely pure, unflavored and un- 
sweetened. 

We shall be glad to send you a 
copy of our little booklet, “Cox’s 
Gelatine Recipes.” It is free, upon 
request. 


Cut 


THE COX GELATINE CoO. 
Dept. 5-A, 546 Greenwich St., New York 


* 
9 


out and save this recipe. 


Instant Powdered 
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Swampshade 


“You tell me! Haw .. . who are You, 
anyway?” 

Brunsford shrugged as he passed through 
the doorway and into the hall. Cass, feeling 
unaccountably that he had come off second 
best in the scene immediately past, followed 
him. 


“Who 
just as | 
Cass $ 
“Goin 
“So h 
The s 
radiator 


“When you talk to me, Brunsford, you talk — 


decent.” Thirt 
No answer from the taller man. He passed © Uh 
from the house, circled to the rear, and went Tl ; 
directly to the rickety shed which did duty 4 
as a garage. Cass followed halfway, pausing “You 
in the shade of a tremendous, moss-festooned heriff? 
live oak where he could command a view of the . The ¢ 
asthmatic little car. look PY 
The noonday sun baked down upon the a T 
parched landscape. It filtered through the at it 
tree which shaded Cass, mottling the barren Z <i 
ground with shadow. From the piney woods thin t 
came the shrill calling of bob-whites, the cine th 
incessant hammering of woodpeckers and the ay 
sweet trilling of mocking birds. A lean and B nsfo 
| hungry hound crawled from beneath the house, this ie 
| glimpsed Brunsford, and wagged his tail The ‘ 
expectantly. aking 
Dorrance stood regarding the man in the raed 
garage. Brunsford replenished the oil in his against 
_crank case and put fresh water in the leaky pan ae 
radiator. Dorrance swaggered forward until FF “Wot 
he, too, was well within the shadow of the show * 
ramshackle structure. with.” 
“Where you goin’?” “When 
“Thirty Mile.” be a-w 
The wizened swamp angel teetered aggre- § 
| sively on the balls of his feet. “You think EA’ 
ee po gonna get that ring, don’t you?” ME“ 
“eS, 
Dorrance spat insultingly. “What you § = 
goin’ to do about it if I do get it?” : bom 
“T’d advise you not to fool with that ring, stretche 
Cass.” ; 
“Your advice ain’t worth a damn.” — 
“Very well.” Brunsford stepped into the a few m 
car. ‘Remember, I’ve warned you.” Gregory of pine 
was unusually calm. and cov 
Cass felt his own anger mounting. He anew 
summoned a false courage by the use of brave 


, ° and cat 
words. ‘You think you can scare me, don’t of Thirt 


| you?” 
ee ° 99 “T’m not thinking.” <_- 
4 Ox wit t e uc .) p ease |; “You ain’t scarin’ me, neither. You ain't The lft 
3 | got nerve enough to lay a finger on me. You trades 
ain’t got nerve enough for nothin’. If you parked 
HOSE DUCKS onthe package of Zinc Stearate was ever to harm me, you know what down t! 


— ease | ifeact or Mars C 
Merck were put there for a purpose! — say. They’d remember Marsh | weg 


Brunsford depressed the clutch pedal and fate ss 
rolled forward a few inches. death « 


Villa; 





achat v 





To remind you that Zinc Stearate Merck “sheds MERCK 
water like a duck”—that it is a special kind of toilet Tied Meniienes ; 
powder made to protect even the most sensitive skin Y | [)ORRANCE swaggered directly in his path. and-cor 


Zinc Stearate Merck 


Seu “Run ove — rou. You ain't a] 
from perspiration and chafing. Talcum Powder Merck a a oe ee more li 


| got thenerve. An’ furthermore, I’m tellin’ you Greg B 


: ? ; Milk Sugar Merck ee , ac at I’m goin’ ak 
Many people ask their druggist for “the box with Barley Flour Merck right to your face that I’m goin’ to take thet For t 


: Boric Acid Merck ring. ; not sh 
the ducks, please.” But probably a surer way is to SodiumBicarbonateMerck | -\ queer light shone briefly from Brunsford’s ltherate 


say, “Zinc Stearate Merck.” ; Liquid Petrolatum Merck | narrowed eyes. “You’d better not, Cass. unpaint 
You sure had better not.” joined 


| He let in the clutch again and drove straight «“ 
MERCK & CO. At your | for the wiry figure of Cass Dorrance. That _ 
45 Park Place, New York 28 St. Sulpice St., Montreal druggist’s swart individual read menace in the other’ 
manner and stepped profanely aside. And 
then, for several minutes, he stood staring §& fine wa 


after the dust cloud which marked the roadto FF + ts 
Thirty Mile. and Pe 


* 

4 Continued triumph had blunted the sens* FP Over ¢ 
bilities of the swamp angel. For the first FP the firs 
time in many months Gregory Brunsford had cotton | 

Cass’s pride FF 


exhibited a show of resistance. ford’s, 
was piqued. He wasn’t afraid of Brunsford- 5 friend ; 


he’d show him! He started toward the house somnol 
with the avowed intention of obtaining the in gene 
ring. The sound of a motor came to his eats, f legislat 
and he walked down to the big gate as a small able fa 
car hove into view from the direction of Turkey railroac 
Creek. The car jerked to a halt before the FF At le 
Brunsford place, and the sheriff of the county Ff self. ] 


alighted. “Got 
“Mornin’, Cass.” Tra. 
“Lo, Sheriff.” 
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Swampshade 


“Who was that headin’ toward Thirty Mile 
just as I came up?” 

Cass snecred. “Gregory Brunsford.” 

“Goin’ into the village?” 

“So he says.” 

The sheriff requested a little water for his 
radiator. ‘This was drawn from a highly un- 
sanitary well. The sheriff mounted to the 
driver’s seat. “You sure Gregory was goin’ 
to Thirty Mile?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“[’]l see him there, then. 
achat with him.” 

“You don’t care who you talk to, do you, 
Sheriff?” 

The guardian of the county peace flashed a 
look of frank distaste at the wizened, little 
man. Then he shook his head sadly. He knew 
what it meant—it was impossible to avoid the 
correct conclusion. And he hated it—for even 
within the memory of the sheriff were the days 
when the name of Brunsford had been almighty 
inthat county. And now the last of the proud 
Brunsford line was held to moral slavery by 
this piece of white-trash. 

The sheriff drove off without another word, 
making no effort to conceal his dislike for 
Dorrance. And that worthy stood leaning 
against the gatepost, kicking small clouds of 
dust with the toe of his brogan. 

“Wouldn’t say good-bye, huh? Hell! I'll 
show ’em all that I ain’t to be fooled 
with.” He turned toward the house again. 
“When Gregory Brunsford comes back, I’ll 
be a-wearin’ his rotten ring.” 


I wanted to have 


\{EANWHILE, Gregory Brunsford was pro- 

ceeding uncomfortably toward Thirty Mile. 
The going was rough: rutty, sandy roads 
which caused the antique car to pitch wildly 
from side to side. He passed along level 
stretches of country flanked on either side by 
cotton made healthy through the long drought 
and corn which had become withered. Then 
a few miles of better running through a stretch 
of pine woods where the dirt road was harder 
and covered with a thin layer of pine needles, 
and eventually he mounted a gentle acclivity 
and came within sight of the unkempt village 
of Thirty Mile spread out against a background 
of desolation. 

His progress into the village was uneventful. 
The little town wallowed in desuetuds, pros- 
trate under the heat of early afternoon. He 
parked his car in front of the hotel and strolled 
down the single main street of the sordid town, 
his: bearing having a hint of the insouciance 
which had been his in the old days before the 
aflair in the swamp which had resulted in the 
death of Marsh Thomas. 

Villagers noticed the change in his demeanor 
and commented speculatively upon it. “Looks 
more like hisself than he’s done for a long time, 
Greg Brunsford does.” 

For the first time in months, Brunsford did 
not shun companionship. He strolled de- 
liberately to the veranda which spanned the 
unpainted front of Sanchez’s drug store and 
joined the group of loungers there. 

“How’s tricks, Gregory?” 

‘'S0-so. _ Things all right with you?” 

Corn ain’t worth nothin’, but the cotton is 
comin’ good. An’ I’m gittin’ some pow’ful 
fine watermelons.” 

Some one suggested a round of soft drinks, 
and Pete Sanchez was galvanized into action. 
Over the bottles of soda pop they discussed 
the first bale and the possible upward trend of 
cotton prices. Ira Rollins, old crony of Bruns- 
ford’s, noticed the change for the better in his 
friend and was delighted. Through the long 
somnolent afternoon they chatted of things 
‘ general: the coming campaign for the state 
<Sulature, the utter worthlessness of avail- 
able farm labor, the double-tracking of the 
railroad into Mobile. ¥ 
: 2 length Gregory rose and stretched him- 
sell.“ Reckon I’d better be driftin’ back home.” 


“Got to } in’ yreg?”? j 
x FoOIN’ s S r ire 
* V so soon, Greg?” inquired 















































on One 
Burner 


Just think of it! The 
wonderful Waterless Cooker 
cooksa wholemeal —meat, vege- 
tables and dessert —on one burner. 


Simply place the foods in the Water- 
less Cooker, set it over a slow fire and never give 
it another thought till ready to serve. No watch- 
ing, no worrying. Foods cannot scorch or burn. 
Makes no difference what you prepare—meats, 

























cooks them all deliciously. 


Thousands of good housewives today marvel at the simple 
efficiency of this remarkable aluminum kitchen utensil. 
Everywhere, it has proved a revelation in cookery. Without 
the use of water, the Waterless Cooker cooks foods perfectly 
in their own appetizing natural juices. It cooks the tough 
cheaper cuts of meat tender and sweet—all the flavors 
and valuable nutrient qualities are retained. 


Needs No Watching 


Cooked the waterless way, foods need no watching. While 
the meal cooks, you can shop, make a call, go to church or a movie— 
when you come home you will find the whole meal temptingly done. 
Vegetables, such as cabbage, spinach, carrots, etc., so valu- 
able in maintaining body vitality, are not only cooked with 
all their health-giving qualities preserved, but actually taste 
so much better when prepared in the Waterless Cooker. Every home 
with children should have one of these cookers to insure the little 
bodies the valuable mineral elements so essential to sturdy gro 


Special racks and inset trays, though not necessary, are provided ai 
small extra cost to facilitate handling different foods at the same time. 






















*“West Bend” Dealers 
are expert judges of good 
aluminum ware. That’s why 
they carry this famous line, 
Insist on West Bend ware 
at your dealers. All West 
Bend Aluminum Kitchen 
Utensils—over 200 items 
—are stamped from 99% 
pure, hard aluminum, giv- 
ing extra. strength and 
durability. There is no 


































A Size for Every Family 


finer ware, 












4 Quart Size . $4.00 - 10 Quart Size - $ 7.00 
6 Quart Size - 5.00 - 12 Quart Size - 8.00 
8 Quart Size . 6.00 - 16 Quart Size . 10.00 West Bend 









Aluminum Co., 

West Bend, Wis. 
Gentlemen: Since my 
dealer can’t supply me, 
send me at once postpaid 


Waterless Cooker, 


If your dealer cannot supply you, we will ship postpaid on receipt 
of price. Free booklet tells all about the Waterless Cooker and 
gives valuable recipes. Use this Coupon in ordering—or 
for Free Recipe Book. 
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Amount enclosed $........ (If 
further information is desired, check 
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Lighter Work— 
Brighter Homes 


O-Cedar Polish used on furni- 
ture, floors, woodwork and linoleum 
produces the most amazing results 
with the least possible labor. 


“Tt cleans as it polishes,” renewing 
the original beauty of the finish. 


O-Cedar Polish when used with 
water as directed is most economical. 
The finest finishes can be polished 
with O-Cedar Polish without fear of 


‘dar 
Polish 


“Cleans as It Polishes” 


Use it in your home. O-Cedar 
Polish will lighten your work and 
brighten your home furnishings. 


For all waxed surfaces and auto- 
mobiles use O-Cedar Wax. 


For dusting and cleaning use 
* O-Cedar Mops, Wall Dusters and 
Dust Cloths. There is a style and 
size suitable for every household need. 


When buying always 
‘**Q-Cedar.”’ 


say 


Suld By All Dealers 


CHANNELL CHEMICAL CO. 
CHICAGO 


Toronto—London— Paris —Cape Town 
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Swampshade 


“Might’s well. 
the Cross-roads an’ spendin’ the night with 
me?” 

Ira hesitated, but only for a moment. 
“T ain’t got nothin’ else to do.” 

Which was pretty true of Ira. He was not 
given to much worth-while activity, and his 
friend’s invitation provided an adequate excuse 


for another fifteen hours of indolence. And | 


so together they bumped toward the Cross 


roads along the edge of Hurricane Bayou and | 


thence into the fastness of Rattlesnake Swamp 
and to the Brunsford home. 

The big place bulked gray and desolate be- 
neath the magnificent live oaks. The slab- 


sided hound yelped a greeting as they put the | 


car under the shed. Gregory filled an old 
tin pan with fresh water for the few melancholy 
chickens, and together the men strolled into 
the house. 

The place was oppressively silent. Ira 
shivered without knowing why he did so. He 


preceded Gregory into the musty library— | 
body rigid, lips | 


then suddenly he stopped, 
forming an exclamation of horror. 
“Greg! Look yonder!” 
Gregory Brunsford seemed 
usual—and straighter. 
rection of Ira’s pop-eyed gaze. 


taller 


table 

“Cass Dorrance,” mouthed Ira. 

They dropped on their knees beside the 
body. Ira murmured that which both knew. 
“He’s dead.” 

There was no hint of sorrow in Gregory 
Brunsford’s echo. ‘Yes—he’s dead.” 

A close observer might have noticed a 
vestige of relief in Gregory’s manner. He 
raised the left arm of the dead man, took the 
cold, limp hand in his own, and pointed to the 
heavy, gold band which encircled the third 
finger of Dorrance’s hand. 

“The poor fool,” said Gregory softly. “I 
warned him not to touch that ring.” 

Ira shook his head. ‘What ring?” 

“That one. It’s ¢ i 
Brunsford family for hundreds of years. Traces 
back to Italy. I told him to let it alone.” 

Ira turned wondering eyes upon his friend. 
“But what has that ring to do with—with 
Cass’s death?” 

“Tt’s a poison ring,’ 
Brunsford simply. 
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(Continued from page 82) 


’ 


explained Gregory 


cut neatly three-fourths through the pile. 
Two more firm clips finished that support. 
Then she turned to the one opposite. 

At last the Spider rested its chin on the edge 
of the street, its bulk on the severed piles. 
Nothing held it fast. Mary Hunter stood up, 
panting. She knew that the noise still went 
on. Jim was the noisiest now. It was his 
hilarious stage, and he was twisting immortal 
words to bring shouts of laughter. 

“I care not what course others may pursue,” 
he roared, “but as for me, give me a horse with 
a brown tail, or give me death.” 

The woman pushed the loosened hair out of 
her eyes and pinned it. She backed cautiously 
away, edged the buildings, shot across the 
current, and, rounding the whirlpool, got home 
with her load. Chillings were over. The 
Boys, with Marydear tagging along, came to 
meet her, wabbling on their legs as they set 
about hustling the water-logged chunks inside. 
Jim would cave about that. He hated wet 
things about—it was always clean and dry at 
Mike’s. While the kiddies tugged their best, 
Mother ran to Mrs. Higbee’s for the washing. 
She had changed days again, but that was all 
right so long as Higbee’s best silk shirt got 
home in time for the maid to iron it for Sunday. 

Back in the cabin, Mother hid the basket 
under a built-in bed, covering it with some old 


How about comin’ out to | 





than | 
He followed the di- | 
The body | 
was sprawled grotesquely near the center 








Just Set the Indicator 
: ii#¢d 


Have Exactly 


the Temperature 
You Want 


In your new home, install 
the “Minneapolis”. Then 
just set the indicator for 
the day and nfght temper- 
atures you want and for- 
get allabout dampers,drafts 
and valves. No bother— 
and you'll have exactly 
thetemperature you desire 
at all times. 
The“Minneapolis” controls 
the temperature autcematic- 
ally—changes from day to 
night temperature and back 
again without effort on 
your part. Keeps the house 
correctly heated, never too 
warm or too cold. Uniform 
temperature always. You 
save fuel—the’ “Minneapolis” 
pays for itself. Quickly in- 
stalledin any home, oldor 
new, on any heating plant. 


Write for booklet, 
“*The Convenience of Comfort’ ’ 


MINNEAPOLIS HEAT 
REGULATOR CO. 


2764 Fourth Avenue, So. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


The) INNEAPOLIS" 


Heat REGULATOR 


“The Heart ofthe Heating Plant” 


Service Branches in 20 principal cities 














~~WEDDINGS~ 


Engraved Invitations and 
Announcements—Visiting 
Cards—Social Stationery 
Coat-of-Arms—Engraving 
for all Functions «# s & 


Samples sent on request— —Moderate Prices 


> Hausler & Co., Washington, D. ¢ 
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VERY one likes to weave, 

4 and every one delights in 
handwoven materials. If you 
wish to add weaving to your 
list of accomplishments—r if 
you are looking for an interesting 
way to make money at home— 
send for information concern- 
ing the Shuttle-Craft Courses 
and weaving equipment. 


SHUTTLE-CRAFT COMPANY 
Mary M. Atwater, Basin, Mont. 


DOMES of SILENCE 


“Better than Casters” 


10 cents per set 
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This Luxurious 
Chair $312 


A chair of charming individuality, purposely 
underpriced for a limited period in order to 
introduce the products of the Deinzer Furniture 
Shoppes into an increasing number of homes in 
America, 


Exquisitely fashioned in the design of Louis 
Sixteenth. Soft, roomy and comfortable—suited 
to the living room, library or boudoir. Richly 
upholstered in Diamond Damask or Repp, as 
preferred—a blue, rose or tan in 
either fabric. 


choice of 


As a special feature, this handsome chair is 
now offered at a price so low as to be almost 
unbelievable. Satisfaction is guaranteed—-or 
money refunded. 


In ordering, specify kind and 
shade of upholstery desired. 


einzer Furniture Shoppe 


Artificers of Fine Furniture Since 18s9 


511 Leib Street 
Detroit, Michigan 


Why! NeverLost 
Billy's Love 


FOLKS always won- 
dered about Billy 
and me. Andenvied me, too! 
Because into — life there 


never came that tragic mo- 

ment when a child suddenly 

seems to grow away from his 

mother. For I learned the se- 

cret that ends forever the 

fears that creep intoamoth- 

er’s heart if she finds her 

child untruthful, disobedi- 

ent, wilful, selfish, disre- 

spectful, ill-tempered orjeal- 

ous, J first learned the secret 

from the Parents Association, This organization of 

30,000 parents hasadopted a truly scientific method which 

shows you how in your own home to correct these and 
other dangerous habits which, if not properly remedied 
to serious consequences. It removes the cause—no 

by punishment orscolding but by confidence and co-oper- 

ation along lines easy for any parent instantly toapply. 

This system, put into an Miustrated Course for busy 

parents, is producing remarkable results for thousands 
of parents all over the world, It isalso endorsed by lead 
ing educators, It covers all ages from cradle to 18 years. 

Don’t take the terrible risk of ever losing your child’s 
love. Parents Association will ¢! you the Free Book, 

tamand ese werk ot Gee Recaketion: Be Senesets ites ore beak: 

card today the Booklet will be sent you, without obligation, at once. 


PARENTS } ASSOCIATION, Dept. 655 Pieasant Hill, Ohio 


Tranucene LAMP SHADES 
Translucent » 

E Sent flat ready for $ 98 
color painting, Only 5 
Assorted designs, shapes 

and sizes. Plainly printed 

instructious show how toapply colors 

easily. No experience is necessary. 
Beautiful lamp shades lend new 
charm to a room. 
(NOTE: Special Coloring Outfit only 
$1.06 extra, including 10 Japanese 
colors, 2 brushes, metal fasteners 
for 7 shades.) 


SEND NO MONEY 


ng plainly printed in-| Si:nply write us stating whether 
it with each outfit. | you want the 7 shades for $1.98 or 


Make Your 7 shades and coloring outfit for 
| Spare Time Profitable $298. On arrival pay postman, 


paliieaieeieeas plusfew cents postage. 
PARSHADE NOVELTY CO., 2685, 68-70 Nassau St., New York 


| EASY? Any onecan make beau- 
bo hand painted shades by 


STUDY INTERIOR DECORATION 
A home study course in making your home 
beautiful or preparing for an agreeable and 
lucrative profession. Send for catalog G2. 
N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
101 Park Avenue New York City 
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things she was ripping up to make over. It 
was late when Jim got in. He wasn’t hungry, 
but he was wet. For hours it had been raining 
slow and soft like snow. The prowler smelled 
of dampness mingled with rank tobacco, 
Limburger cheese, and something sour and dis- 
gusting, as he sprawled by the fireplace. When 
the fire died down, Mother came to awaken him. 

“Br-r-r!”” he chattered, stumbling off to bed. 
“Mike always has a fire. Man might as well 
be in—” 

Mother had heard all that before. Some- 
thing else worried her now. In the light of 
day she feared Jim’s suspicious eye would fly 
straight to the basket under the bed. But not 
this time. He was too anxious to get away 
from a bean breakfast to wonder about the 
dollar he would get anyway. Then, too, he 
was trying to recall a speech he was due to 
deliver as soon as he could make it over to 
Mike’s. He made the kids sit up and listen, 
while he orated. 

“Right here,” he complained, “is where I get 
balled up: 

“And when the bright caravan of death that 
halts but for a night upon the shores of time 
shall strike its white tents for the onward 
march, we shall fly onward and upward like an 
eagle struggling for its upward flight.” 

Now any one knew that wasn’t right. Any 
one knew there couldn’t be two “onwards” 
and two “upwards” in one paragraph. Be- 
sides, he had left out something else. Where 
was his old Reader? 

Jim Hunter knew how to be a delightful 
comrade to children. It had been his stunt to 
get them all up and march around, singing— 


“Old Dan Tucker he got drunk; 

Fell in the fire and xicked up a chunk. 
Red-hot coal got in his shoe, 

And, lawsy-massy, hew his shirt-tail flew.” 


UT not now. No. Things in the cabin were 

flung every way to find the missing vol- 
ume. It was terrible. But finally he went 
away, threatening to skin Jamie and Phillie, 
Marydear and even Skeezics, if that Reader 
wasn’t forthcoming when he got back. He 
might never mention it again, but at the time 
he had every one but Mother trembling and 
crying. 

Mother had no time to cry. She was busy 
hushing poor Skeezics back to slumber with 
the comfort of her warm arms and breast. 
As soon as she had slipped the baby back on 
his shelf and put things to rights, she snatched 
on the old coat and went slishing and slopping 
aiong the river road. As she had suspected, 
Big Muskegon was rising as fast as the lesser 
stream could push it. Tensely she watched 
it racing for the high-water marks on trees, in 
depressions where flcods always slipped across 
town to join the brimming gutters on the other 
side. 

Like a crazy thing Little Muskegon leaped 
up the bank, lipping and gulping the hazel 
brush, agitating the smaller pines with 
unseen fingers. Blue-black it was, and 
flecked with foam. It twisted midstream, 
like a snake. 

Of course the water was brimming under 
Mike’s place now. It was whining there, 
lifting there, gouging and straining. Mother 
could see that the little building had moved 
back. It was free from all support now. 
It was afloat. She wondered whether the 
crowd inside suspected anything. Jim was 
there, of course. Cass Jones, Wally Martin, 
Black Embry. They were deep in a’ game 
of pool, while Mike broiled them a beef or 
fish breakfast. The two doddering, old hunks, 
Lish and Bill Monks—Mike’s has-beens—were 
there, mumbling and shaking over a game of 
checkers. She thought of the time Monks’ 
blacksmith shop had burned, and none of the 
bunch had smelled smoke till 2 burning shingle 
flew in at the door. 

Suddenly the watcher stiffened. Mike’s 
Place had shunted backward. It turned 
around and around. She saw the river push 
from under it into the street, rushing débris 
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HE Strohber Di- 
minutive—the 
smaller piano with the 
full tone! How the 


children love it—so easy to call, and 


to think of, as their own. 


And its 


tone, so rich, so pure, so full, develops 
an appreciation of an art that becomes 
more and more valuable as childhood 


develops into maturity. 


But for grownups, too, 
the Strohber Diminutive 
offers a host of desirable 
features. Itis the perfect 
accompaniment for the 


singing voice. 


Three feet, seven and 


one half inches high, weight 375 
pounds—yet its keyboard is standard 
—its resonance strong and pure— 


with plenty of volume. 


Father, if 


not a trained musician, can find hours 
of delight with a player model, 


which plays all standard rolls. 


One really cannot be “‘piano-wise” until the 


and 


Strohber Diminutive is seen 
Ask your dealer to show you. 


SMITH, BARNES & 


STROHBER Co. 


1872 Clybourn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Our collection of 
Fifty World Fa- 
mous Songs, 
(Words 


32 PAGE 


Sank 


Music) 
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and 
in book 


form, will be mailed 


FREE 


, if you fill 


out and send the 


Coupon below. 
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IN THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS 


CANADA’S NATIONAL PLAY- 
GROUND AND GAME SANC- 
TUARY of 4,400 square miles. 
Riding, Hiking, Climbing, Fishing, 
Camping. Mighty snow-capped 
mountain peaks, gleaming glaciers, 
great rivers, and shimmering lakes. 


JASPER PARK 
LODGE 


{On Lac Beauvert} 


(Under management of Canadian 
National Railways) 


providesexcellent accommcdation for 
250 guests. Allmodern conveniences. 
Rates $5.00 per day and up, Ameri- 
can plan (meals included.) 


Open June Ist to September 30th 


For full information, write for bookle: 
J. P.17, to any of the folil6wing Cana- 
dian national Railway Offices: 


* BOSTON, 294 Washington St. 
BUFFALO, 1019 Chamber of Commerce 


Bidg. 
CHICAGO, 108 West Adams St. 
CINCINNATI, 406 Traction Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, 522 Kirby Bids. 
DETROIT, 527 Majestic Bldg. 
DULUTH, 430 West Superior St. 
KANSAS CITY, 334 Railway Exchange 


Bidg. 
LOS ANGELES, 503 So. Spring St. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 518 Second Ave. So. 
NEW YORK, 1270 Broadway 
PHILADELPHIA, 702 Finance Bid¢g. 
PITTSBURGH, 505 Park Bidg. 
PORTLAND, ME, Grand Trunk Station 


'"’ SAN FRANCISCO, 689 Market St. 


SEATTLE, 902 Second Ave. 
ST. LOUIS, 305 Merchants Laclede Bid¢g. 
ST. PAUL, Cor. 4th and Jackson Sts. 


Canada Welcomes United States 
Tourists—No Passports Required 


The Canadian National Route through the 
Rockies skirts Canada’s highest peaks, at 
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| before it. Mike’s Place began to slide this way 

| and that, making for midstream. It gained its 

| balance and started smoothly down—down 
toward the bigger places, toward Lake Michi- 
gan. Joe Winans ran into the street, water 

| to his knees, and pointed out the runaway to a 
crowd that seemed to appear from nowhere. 
Mother saw him double up and laugh, smiting 
his knee. Then she turned in her tracks and, 
with her dripping skirts flopping about her 
ankles, ran and ran and ran. 


RYING snow-white things by a smoky 

fire is some job, but Mother managed 
i very well. She strung a line all around the 
cabin and covered silk, linen, lawn, and lace 
with old sheets. The washing dried in no 
time. 

There was bean soup for dinner. The Boys 
chilled. Marydear made patterns on the 
floor. Mother made Skeezics fast and hast- 
ened over to Mrs. Higbee’s. All day long she 
had listened in a panic. What if Mike’s 
Place had simply slipped around the bend and 
anchored? What if, at the last minute, Jim 
should stalk in and rob her of her precious 
dollar? But nothing like that happened. 
There was news in town of the floating pool- 
hall. Some loggers had seen it “settin’ pretty 
miles down.” Everybody was laughing and 
betting as to where the snug rider would hang 
up. Some bet the bunch hadn’t found out 
they were going yet. It was the funniest 
thing ever happened in Croton. 

Mother went into Winan’s and laid on the 
counter a list counted up, altered, and re- 
written many times over. 

“small chicken,” Winans read aloud, 
“twenty-five cents. Milk, five. Baking-pow- 
der, five. Lard, ten. Butter, fifteen. Sugar, 
ten. Tea, five. Potatoes, ten. Cranberries, 
five. Flour, ten. A dollar even.” 

Winans frowned. “Funny layout, all right. 
I can fill it, I guess. Got a broken sack of 
flour. Give you a dab of this and a dab of 
that. Have to make it a ten-cent can of 
baking-powder, but I'll throw in the cran- 
berries. They’re getting soft, anyway. But 
see here, Matie—” the store-keeper looked 
at his customer seriously,—‘‘why don’t you 
just get a sack of meal, a hunk of dry salt, 
and some spuds? Go a whole lot farther.” 

“T don’t want it to go farther,’ blazed 
Mother. “I—I want my babies—”’ She 
choked, bit her lips. 

“That’s all right, that’s all right,”’ soothed 
Winans. “Hand me over that little water- 
tight box, and we’ll get busy.” 

Mary Hunter lifted the snug load to her hip 
and turned. At the door she gave Winans a 
warm-eyed glance, then she went wading and 
flapping and sloshing home as fast as her feet 
would carry her. 

Things at the cabin were in a bad way. 





From Manufacturer 
To User 


Stieff Solid Silver 


Vase 
Hand Chased 


No. 168 made in 


all sizes from 6" 


to 18" tall, $16 
and up 


SILVER GIFTS 


For the Bride of June 


The charm and delicacy of Stieff's Silver Gifts will 


ever be a source of pride to the bride of June. 


Stieff’s Solid Silver is the gift ideal. It can always 
be matched. It is guaranteed to last a lifetime. 


The Stieff Company sells silver direct to you, by 
weight. You pay for so many ounces of silver plus : 
Stieff craftsmanship, and ONE price only—the 
manufacturer's. Order today, and avoid delay. 

Write for our interesting booklets, The Art of the 
Silversmith, The Progressive Gift Plan, also our 


large catalog. 


THE STIEFF COMPANY 
DEPT. M 
Sales Rooms: 17 N. Liberty Street 
Factory: 311 W. Redwood Street 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


One piece from a set 
of five 

Stieff Sterling Si'ver 

Tea Set No. 50014 

5 piece Tea Set $261.00 








Marydear and Skeezics were crying dismally, Rock-A-Bye 
the Boys fisticuffing. How cold and wet it Walker No.18 
was! Mother didn’t chide anybody. She P 
left the door wide, ran out to the old washing Keep the, baby baper & 
place, and tugged the seasoned chopping log Frame is of steel, baby 
inside and into the fireplace. Such a fire as Sembee hak eoneat 
|she built! Then she swept the rcom and ment for baby, Tray for 
| smoothed the beds. She put a clean, white scoteva ood arenes oni: 
| cloth on the table, and such dishes as she had. 

| She made such a blaze in the cook-stove that 


7 Folds flat to 2-in. high 
BABY CLOTHES ( 
| it danced on its crazy legs. 


by 2l-in. diameter. 
»% Order direct or at your 
FROM “NEW ORLEANS > ie ; ; 
Conway’s offers exquisitely fashioned gar- Mother curled her wet hair and let it hang 
| down to dry. She put on a starched, thread- 


dealer, 
ments befitting a dear baby, Conway Baby 
Garmer ati , ; : 
darments (nationally known) are made of bare dress of blue, and some better shoes and 


imported materials by French needlewomen— j | 
| 


the easiest gradient and lowest altitude of 
any transcontinental route. 


Send for Catalog of 
Nursery Supplies 


Perfection Mfg. Co., 


experts In the art taught by Ursuline Nuns | stockings. She put ost her amber. beads. i cots enn ee ae 
to the French settlers. Original and Parisian | Then she got the Boys into clean shirts and | ———— . 
, desixns. Sizes, infants to 4 years. | Marydear and Skeezics into clean aprons. Last Wola are a ere 
SEND FOR BOOKLET | she got the baby to sleep and tucked him away. kinds of BEADS BUGLES Max Geisl. 
describing layettes, wey oo — | The deck being thus cleared, the big thing for Decorating Walsts an. Gowns and for Chains “7 
toa, (ch on aageovel with benk began. With the kiddies crowding close, Jet, Stee! Iridescent, Got Lust and Pearl Beads 
Ml reference is given. ‘9 | round-eyed, mouth-watering, Mother went Bost Beadin Needles, 250 Doren Beads for Sanitariums 
Lat TOO CONWAY’S joyously to work. The chicken was put to Direction Book with Eleven New Beaded Bags, 12¢ 
VE. KY by re scenes es ona a TiE rt | “Elizabeth's” Book of New Beaded Bags, 20 pages, 2 
sto\) 2912 Prytania St | cook first. While Jamie and Phillie picked Priscilla Bead Book, New Edition, 48 pages, 38¢ 
ore : é 3 ot. 2S . . ‘ cea Sees Cut Lustre Beads and ail shades of Purse Twist for the 
AW New Orleans over cranberries, she made some spandy pie- Apache Bead Boot! pohnitted Vista Bags ng 
. \ dough, spraying the top crust with fern- pace Ask for directions tor New French Sautoir, 
fos 6 1 SS maser : a es, Send stamp for descriptive circuiar and samples = 
eaves When she made the biscuits and Allen's Bostor Bead Store __8 Winter St., Boston, Mass Dealers in B 











THE BELBER /. 
SAFE-LOCK[’ 
runk, 
ve wr turn 
lock upward as 


To lock 
ey turn lock 


Write for booklet, ‘“‘The Style 
in Wardrobe Trunks—and how 
to pack!” The Belber Trunk 
& Bag Company, Philadelphia. 
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> a Best in Wedding 


Stationery may now be 


had at the cost of the 


mediocre. Even the modish 
shaded letterings so preferable to script 
cost less, as Relief-Engraving, although 
identical in appearance with plate en- 
gtaving, eliminates the costly plate. 
Correct in every detail and used with 
the finest papers obtainable, 


Relief-Engraving 
our modern process, produces worthy 


heralds of this momentous occasion at 
a considerable saving for you. 


Sold thru stationers 
everywhere. 
Write for FREE BOOK- 
giving approved 
forms and samples of 
Relief -Engraved Wedding 
Invitations Ask for name 
of nearest dealer. 


TURNER & PORTER, Inc. 
Buffalo, New York 





Makes Them § 


tio bird sings brilliantly only when its 
M ¥ body is nourished and vigorous. 
ax Geisler’s Roller Seed and Maizena Biscuit 
“The Scientifically Balanced Feed"’ 
develops utmost -health; strengthens 
throat muscles, Different from or- 
dinary seed 
Fred’ Holacher, Dyersville, Ia., writes *‘My bird 
did not sing for six months. After feeding ahalf box 
of your seed he sings better and clearer than ever.’’ 
At all druggists or direct, parce! post paid. Roller Seed 
and sample box Maizena Biscuit, 35 cents. Valuable 
Book Free for druggist’s name not handling. 
Max Geisler Bied Co., Dept. S-27, Omaha, Nebr. 
, or 28 Cooper Square, New York City 
Birds and Pets—35 years in business. Illus. catalog free. 
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| eyes? 
| a spoonful of fluffy potato, all soaked in butter, 
around to Mother. 
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dumplings, she let Marydear cut out thimble- | 


fuls and fill a little pan of her own. 

Of course Skeezics had to wake up and 
screech. So many unusual fragrances tickling 
his snubby nose were more than he could stand. 


But it was fun pacifying him with driblets of 
dough cooked on the top of the stove, and with | 
a game the Boys invented—a swooning game. | 
In turn Jamie and Phillie cried out, “Golly, | 


such nice smells!” and fell over. Marydear 
did as they did. 
bumped his nubby, little head, though he 
didn’t cry a whimper. He was having too 
much attention, too much fun, to cry. 


In no time at all, it seemed, Mother sang | 


out, “All come running!” 
The feast was on. 


She made the blessing short. The kiddies 
were half-starved, but it started off beautifully 
slow. All had to examine the cranberry pie, 
its fern leaves picked out in juicy crimson, its 
plaited edge brown as a berry. They had to 
croon over the mound of mashed and creamed 
potatoes, where melted butter trickled down 
like sunshine on snow. There was the chicken 
gizzard to locate, the heart, the liver, the 
pully-bone. 

“Better begin,” smiled Mother. 
look pretty, but it’s to put in your tummies.’ 

“Yes,” agreed Jamie dryly. ‘Dad might 
come and gobble down the whole caboodle.” 

That supper! Did you ever watch hungry 
kiddies eat something good? Ever see their 
Talk about moons! Marydear brought 


“It does 


’ 


blue 


squinched her 
good. 


curls. “Awful 


“Tt’s 
eyes and 


good.” She 
shook her 


| Taste.” 


Mother tasted. “‘Um-um!” she laughed. 


| “Scrumptious!” 


And this was a signal for the Boys to bring 
Mother this and that, until she was forced to 
protest. 

“T’ll eat a big supper,” she promised, “as 
soon as I get Skeezics filled up. Just see his 


9 


funny, jabbing, little bites! 


ND so, the first time in memory, Mother’s 
kiddies were full to bursting. They were so 
happy and comfortable that she let the dishes 
go and spread down comforts and pillows that 
all might rest and look into the splendid blaze, 
where the youngest went right off to sleep. 

“Golly, Golly!” sighed Jamie, patting his 
stomach eloquently. 

“T’d say, golly!” echoed Phillie. 

The Boys having curled down in utter con- 
tentment,. Mother snuggled Skeezics beside 
them. One who has tried knows how gorgeous 
it is to doze off by a roaring fireplace. Mary- 
dear’s eyelids were heavy. She crept into 
Mother’s lap and hooked her finger into a 
bursted place in her apron. Mother covered 
the destroying, little hand with her own. 

It was time for confidences. ‘Daddy 
didn’t have to eat with us, did he, Moth-er?” 
whispered Marydear. “Mike feeds daddy, 
doesn’t he, Moth-er?” 

Mother nodded against Marydear’s curls. 

“But the door did move, didn’t it, Moth-er? 
Was it the wind?” 

Mother squeezed her drowsy girl tight. 
“Now I lay me,” she prompted softly, and 
Marydear repeated haltingly: 


“Now I lay me down to sleep. 
I pray Thee, Lord, my soul to keep. 
If I should die before I wake, 
I pray Thee, Lord, my soul to take.” 


In the silence Mother heard the rain and 
wind on the roof, the voices of night calling 
and crying. How dark it must be on the 
river! 

“God bless—Daddy!” 
of the arms of sleep. 

“‘Amen,”’ murmured Mother. 


Thus Marydear, out 





Then Skeezics fell over and | 


Mother had filled all the | 
plates with chicken and dumpling. There | 
were cups of steaming, weak tea at each place. | 
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The most sensational 
book bargain ever offered. 
Each volume complete; 
convenient pocket size; 
rinted on fine paper; 
arge, clear type; over 3000 
pages in the set; beauti- 
fully bound in flexible 
Croft, which looks and 
wears even better than 
leather. NOT bound in 
paper or cardboard. Owners 
say, ‘‘Greatest bargain of my 
life; how in the world can you 
do it?” Over 20 MILLION 
volumes already purchased ! 


Should Be in 


Every Home 


Set includes the greatest work 
of such immortal authors as 
Shakespeare, Kipling, Stev- 
enson, Emerson, Poe, Cole- 
ridge, Burns, ar Khay- 

am, Macaulay, Lincoln, 

ashington, Oscar Wilde, 
Gilbert, Longfellow, Drum- 
mond, Conan Doyle, Edward 
Everett Hale, Thoreau, Ten- 
nyson, Browning, and others; 
a year’s fine reading—all for 
only $2.98. 


SEND NO 
MONEY 


Simply mail letter or post 
pom When the set arrives, 
pay the postman $2.98 plus 

tagé; then examine the 

ks. Your money will be 
returned at any time within 
80 days for any reason, or for 
no reason if you request it. 
We refer you tq the Man- 
ufacturers Trust Company 
of New York, or to the 
publisher of this magazine as 
to our responsibility. For a 
limited period all who write 
will receive 4 EXTRA volumes 
of Kipling free with their 
sets. Address LITTLE 
LEATHER LIBRARY 
CORPORATION, Dept.1005. 
$54Fourth Avenue, New York. 


LITTLE LEATHER LIBRARY CORPORATION 
Dept.1005,354 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Send me the 30 vols., (and 4 vols. of Kipling free.) I will 
ay the postman $2.98 plus the postage upon delivery. 
his is not a purchase. If not satisfactory, I may re- 

turn them within 30 days, and you agree to return my 





Trade your Clothes Closet 
for a CEDAR CHEST! 


7 
Banish ‘‘smelly’’ moth balls 
and camphor. GUARD your 

“ clothing AGAINST MOTHS 

F S with the clear, clean, inviting, out-doors 

F nail odor of pure oil of cedar. 

Just place a Hawley Chest in wardrobe or closet. 
The fragrant fumes of cedar will fill it for a year. No ‘‘muss’’, 
no ‘‘fuss’’ about it—a dainty, little chest 2x3x6 inches with a vapor- 
izer which can not get out of order. Lasts for a year. 


At your dealers oF sent prepaid on receipt of check. 
or money order for $2.00. ‘REE booklet on request. 


HAWLEY CHEST COMPANY, 94 John Street, New York 


. 
Earn Money at Home—Making CANDY 
Alice Bradley’s THE CANDY COOK BOOK offers you a 
complete, illustrated guide to profitable home candy making. 
It contains over 300 recipes for every sort of candy that can be 
made in your kitchen without special machinery. Price $1.75. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 34 Beacon St., Boston 
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Baby’s Health 
and Your Comfort both 
demand the LIONEL 
Nursing-Bottle Warmer 

and Sterilizer 
=the only scientific live steam 
bottle sterilizer. (Boiling in a flat 
pan does not sterilize perfectly— 
ask your doctor—and it breaks 
so many bottles!)}—Then, just 
think how wonderful it will be 
to heat baby’s food easily at any 
time of day or night in one minute. 


zonel 


NURSING- BOTTLE 
WARMER and 


STERILIZER> 
is approved by leading 
physicians and guaran- 
teed by Good House- 
keeping Magazine. Sterilizes seven nutsing- 
bottles at one time (any type or size) in a 
fraction of the time you now waste to 
merely boil them. Warms baby’s food to 
just the proper temperature almost instan- 
taneously. Can be used with any type of 
heat: gas, electric-stove or plate, alcohol 
or spirit lamp. Protects bottles against 
breakage by heat. 

Don't take chances with baby’s health! 
corner woe tty 94,50) 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


THE LIONEL CORPORATION 
48-52 East 21st St., New York City 


Used as 
BOTTLE WARMER 


Pie dh 


Why Unsightly Clothesyards? 


The Hill Champion Clothes Dryer, with 150 feet 
of line, is not only a time and labor saver, but be- 
cause it may be removed easily it allows you to 
have your clothes area free except at drying times. 
Will last a lifetime. Most efficient means of out- 
door drying known. Complete information in our 
folder C is yours upon request. 


* HILL CLOTHES DRYER CO. 


48 Central St. Worcester, Mass. 


Ons CLE REG.U.S.PAT.OFF 


COMPLETELY SCREENED AND EQUIPPED, 
FOLOS COMPACTLY, ITS MANY OTHER 

DISTINCTIVE FEATURES DESCRIBED /N 

: DAINTY BOOALET ~ 

y END FOR YOUR 
wilt ° copy * 

| sur fv x 

a quoweLt MFG.Co, O% 
THE Dept. G Ey AT THE 

te, COLUMBUS OHIO OY BETTER STORES 


AL CLASSIC IN BABY CRIBS” 


* Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 hand-engraved, including two 
In sets of envelopes, $13.50, or 100 Im- 
itation Engraved, $5.00. 100 Visit- 
ing Cards, $1.00. Write for samples, 


G. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1076 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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# | tions? 


I Wish I Had— 


(Continued from page 27) 


a happy life, yet too little attention is 
| paid to instruction on supplying the body 
| with proper fuel. We all of us eat three 


1 | mes a day and will keep on doing it as 


| long as we live, yet we spend far less time on 


| | studying foods and food values than we do on 


things like algebra and geometry that we 


| | practically never use. 


If I had my way about it, I would start the 
kindergarten classes learning “what to eat, 


| | how to eat, and when to eat,” and would keep 
* |them at it until they got their university 


diplomas. 

Some old philosopher once said, “You are 
what you eat,” or words to that effect, and he 
was dead right about it. Eating is the most 
important thing the human individual does. 
Any doctor will tell you of the dire effects 
of malnutrition in childhood. It affects not 
only the body, but the mentality. Overeat- 
ing is equally bad. Yet how little any one 
of us knows about what we eat is amazingly 
absurd. 

You take for breakfast, for example, an 
orange, some oatmeal with cream and sugar, 
some ham and eggs, a cup of coffee with more 
cream and two lumps of sugar, If it was your 
automobile you were feeding, vou ‘would be 
careful to know just how much gas you 
gave it. 

What do you know about the food you had 
|for breakfast? Was it in the right propor- 
Was there too much of it? The 
chances are that you never have stopped to 
consider it at all, but all your life you have 
kept on stupidly eating meal after meal with- 





| of various foods on you. 


{! | I UNDERSTAND that in the schools now 


they teach about fats and carbohydrates, 


| | proteids and vitamins—things that were hardly 


heard of when I was a youngster—but even so, 
the subject is not made important enough. 
Knowing how to eat properly is vital to human 
| happiness, yet most of us go on day after day, 
| eating our meals by rule of thumb. 

Even the doctors to-day don’t know half 
|so much about diet as they should. The 
| medical profession for the most part is ham- 
pered by a lot of conventional beliefs, dogmas 
that most doctors accept because the doctors 
that taught them believed that way. For 
instance, Harvey a century or two ago per- 
suaded the doctors that the heart pumped the 
blood into the arteries, and they have accepted 
it as gospelever since. Recently some waggish 
engineer has demonstrated that it is an en- 
gineering impossibility for the heart to do the 
feats attributed to it, because its horse-power 
is insufficient. Maybe before this generation 
is middle-aged some one else will have con- 
vinced the doctors that it is radio currents 
that control the heart’s action, and then for a 
century or so the doctors will believe that. 
The doctors don’t know everything yet. 





Be that as it may, the importance of eating | 


properly ought to be emphasized everywhere. 


The growing boy, eating anything, every- | 


thing, everywhere, and at all times, knows 


far less about the effect of the food on him | 


than a farmer’s wife knows about the stuff 
|she feeds her chickens. 

Watch a group of business girls at a drug- 
store lunch counter. Observe a gathering of 
| public men at a banquet. Look into the dining- 
room of any home when there is a company 
dinner. None of us knows half enough about 
proper eating. Few of us ever do learn about 
food values until our overloaded stomachs 
or our sugar-poisoned blood rebels. Then we 
learn, because we must, if we would stay 
alive. 

Proper care of the body, the need of clean- 
liness, the value of exercise, the importance of 
eating right, ought to be intelligently studied 
by everybody. I know now I wish that I 
had known more about it. 








| out making any effort to find out the effects | 


Sturdy 
Towels 


Boys leave grime 

on the towel. 

Boott Towels 

easily launder bright-white again. 
Buy Boott Toweling by the bolt and 

make towels, or buy towels in packages 

of six from your dealer. They are good- 

looking, absorbent, durabie, agreeable. 


For thirty cents we will send you 18x36” cut 
size_hemstitched towel. Boott Mills, Dept. 
HMY3, Lowell, Mass. 


This label is on every package, and “Boott 
Mills” is stamped on every yard of the seloage. 





Use STOVOIL ona stove, golf club, gun, 
silver trophy, auto,or any metal that is ex- 
posed. After much research the Superior 
boratories have developeda protective, 
renovator,rust remover of metal surfaces 
which not only prevents rust (oxidization) 
on all metals, iron, steel, 
nickel-silver, but 


Exclusive territory to live representatives. 
Superior Laboratories, Dept. 604 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 








lo 
No Trouble 


Just crumble upa 


-f about the house. Rats and mics 
* will seek it, eat it, die out- 
: doors. Easy, quick, clean 
25e and 35c. All! 
sug ists or general stores 


* Learn in spare time at home 
Earn $30—$35 a week 


‘Every woman should learn. We 
train Beginners,Practica! Nurse 
Mothers and Religious Wo: 
by our Fascinating Home 
Method. Leading Chicago System 
Endorsed by physicians. Estab 
22 years. 
Earn while learning ss 
If you are over 18 and under 
ears of ace write for Hilustrated cafe 
and 3: le Lesson 8 


2 
Become Independent] tee aod FREE tue 





Metis | 


2 Rare 


Quickly Removes 
All Stains and Marks 


For one purpose only—Sani-Flush. It 
cleans the toilet. Swiftly, easily it removes 
all stains, discolorations, incrustations. No 
scrubbing. No scouring. No hard work. 


The bowl shines! 


The trap—hidden, unhealthful—is reached 
and cleaned only by Sani-Flush. A\ll foul 
odors are destroyed. There is no other 
preparation made that does this work. 


The ease of using it—just sprinkle Sani- 
Flush into the bowl. Follow directions on 
the can. Flush! It will not harm plumbing 
connections. Always keep Sani-Flush handy 
in the bathroom, 


Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 
hardware, plumbing and house-furnish- 
ing stores. If you cannot get it at your 
regular store, send 25c in coin or stamps 
for a full-sized can, postpaid. (Canadian 
price, 35c; foreign price, 50c.) 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CoO. 
Canton, Ohio 
Foreign Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd. 


Toronto, Canada 


33 Farringdon Road, London, E. C. 1, England 
China House, Sydney, Australia 


ani-Flush 


Reg US Pat OFF 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 


SLL LOM MMMM MMM 


THE KIDDIE TOYLETTE 
A Blessing to Every Mother 


$3 5Oand 


Parcel Post 
Extra 


A safe, sani- 
tary infant 
seat tolighten 
Mother's work. 
Endorsed _b 
eminent baby 
specialists. Small- 
est baby cannot fall off. 
Easily and permanently at- 
tached to your present toilet 
seat—NOT a portable seat 
you put on and take off 
time. Always in 
place ready for use. Folds 
and turns back like original 
cover, when not in use, as 
} illustrated. Eliminates 
germ ing, unsanitary 
nursery chair. Made in 
four colors to Match your 
resent seat. Guaranteed 
»y Good Housekeeping Mag- 
azine. Write for booklet 
and price list today. 


Responsible dealers write 
for our proposition. 





MMMM MAM 
Complete index will be found on 
page 6 


| but it isn’t. 





I wish I had realized sooner the brain’s 


| possibilities. 


If some one should present you with a 
delicately balanced piece of machinery that 
would turn out perfect, hundred-dollar bills 
whenever you pressed a button, you would 
take mighty good care of it, wouldn’t you? 
You would see that it received the best of 
care and attention, and more than likely you 
would spend many hours studying its pos- 
sibilities. 

Your brain, my brain, everybody’s brain, 
is a far more wonderful, far more valuable 
piece of machinery than that. The brain— 
your brain—is the most marvelous mechanism 
there is in the world. 

In the first place, as a recording instrument, 
it far excels the best phonograph ever made. 
Whether you are aware of it or not, it is 
constantly engaged in setting down everything 
that happens to you from the cradle to the 
grave. Everything your eyes have seen, 
everything your ears have heard, everything 
your fingers or toes have touched, every word 
you have read, has its own little brain-im- 
pression tucked away somewhere in your head. 

No one is really conscious of how much there 
is stored on the shelves of his memory, yet 
hardly a day passes without its being demon- 
strated. You pass a man on the street. His 
face is strangely familiar, but you can not 
recall his name or when you met him. The 
incident passes from your conscious mind, but 
your brain, as always, is on the job. An hour 
or two later, perhaps the next day, the man’s 
name will come to you. You will recall that 
it was some one you used to know ten years 
ago. Your brain, ever eager to be of service 
to you, all the while has had tracers at work 
going over the packed shelves of memory, 
digging out that name in case you really 
wanted it. 

But the brain is not only a great library of 
memories, always at your service. It is also 
the most wonderful inventor known. Every 


| human achievement, the Brooklyn Bridge, 


the Woolworth Building, wireless, the radio- 
phone, at one time existed in some one’s brain. 


UT in addition to these two marvelous 
faculties—memory and invention—your 
brain possesses a still more vaiuable function. 
The brain has the power of giving you whatever 
you want in life. 

That sounds like an extravagant statement, 
People who succeed are simply 
people who have told their brain what they 
wanted and put it to work. The sooner they 
discover this power of their brain, the greater 
is likely to be their success. 

John D. Rockefeller, when he was a boy, 


decided that he would be the richest man in | 
He put his brain to work with | 


America. 
that end in view, and he succeeded. 


A farmer’s son whom I knew in my youth | 


told his brain that what he wanted was travel. 
It seemed a preposterous order. 
money, no education, no apparent opportunity. 
I met him again only the other day. In the 
vears between, he told me, he had traveled 
over eight hundred thousand miles. He had 
been a miner in the Rand in South Africa, an 
oil scout in China, a pearl fisher in the South 
Seas, a soldier of fortune in South America— 
and he was still traveling. 


Whatever it is you want out of life—edu- | 


cation, fame, money, travel, business success— 
tell your brain about it and give it half a 
chance, and it will get it for you. 

Yet important as is the brain, who of ‘us 
really knows anything about it or has made a 
special study of it. Any boy with a radio 
outfit knows far more about how it works 
than the average man knows about his brain. 
If I were doing it over again, I’d start young 
and see just how much more my brain could 
accomplish if handled intelligently. 

I wish I had been educated differently. 

I was talking the other day with a traveler 
about the difference between the Japanese and 
Chinese mind. 








He had no | 


“I Watch My Weight With a 
HEALTH-O-METER 


“The Pilot of Health” 
Your weight indicates your health—ask . 


any doctor or life insurance authority. 
Guessing your weight is dangerous—know! And know 
every day! Good health, good looks and a good figure 
are your birthright; check your progress to those 
desirable qua_ities through a daily weigh—in your 
home—without clothes with a Health-O-Meter— 
the personal weighing machine that is now a fixture 
in thousands of homes. It is 


For Every Member of the Family 


from the little folks to the grown-ups. If you are 
under or over normal weight, daily weighing is im- 
perative. Abnormal weight is a danger signal. Exer- 
cising, dieting or treatments mean nothing unless 
you know what benefits you are securing. And a 
Health-O-Meter will tell you—instantly, accurately 
and economically. Simply step on and read the easy- 
to-see dial. A beautiful addition to any bathroom— 
neat, compact and inviting. Without the Health-O- 
Meter your bathroom is not modernly equipped. 
Ten Day Trial 
If your dealer does not sell the Health-O-Meter, 
you can see, examine and try one in your home 
without obliga- 
tion. Simply write 
for our special 10 
Day Trial Offer. 
Do this now. You 
j and your family 
Home | will all benefit by 
u on it. Address 
Ce ~~) Continental Scale Works 
“ers ~~ Dept. 3E, 2124 W. 21st Place 
Chicago 
**We Weigh the World on Quality Scales’’ 


For > 
Every 


Weighs > 
Up to 250 Lbs. ~ 





Should be a 
healthy, happy 
growing baby if it 
has loving care, 
proper food and 
comfortable clothing. 


New 64-page catalog of 
baby goods sent free 


Describes and illustrates baby and maternity goods 
of every kind. Shows 24 styles of white em 
broidered flannels. infants’ complete outfits, sepa- 
rate articles, rubber goods, baby baskets, hundreds 
of necessary articles for mothers and the baby. 
Suggestions and information on care and feeding 
of the baby of practical value to the expectant 
mother. Copy sent free on request. 
FREE Sample Case 
contains samples of the famous 
NON-NETTLE WHITE FLANNELS 

sold by us exclusively, the softest, smoothest baby 
flannels known. Samples of baby white goods 
dimities, long cloth, nainsook, batiste, antiseptic 
diaper cloth, rubber sheeting, ete. Sent free 

17 Modern Paper Patterns 25c¢ 
Complete set of 17 patterns for baby's first wardrobe 
including 9 patterns usually sold at 25c each. 
THE LAMSON BROS. CO., 343 Summit St., Toledo, 0. 


Established in 1885. Known around the globe. 








A VERY SMALL MARK MADE WITH 


is enough to identify your clothing 
or linens. Outwears any fabric. A + 
permanent guard against laundry 
mistakes. Put on with common pen. 
30c. at stores or by mail. 


| PAYSON’S INDELIBLE INK CO. 


“All the Japanese ask,” he said, is ‘How?? | 226 Henshaw Ave., Northampton, Mass. 


In using advertisements see page 6 199 





A “Carpet Sweeper’ 


ora 


BISSELL—Which? 


Housewives soon learn that there 
are some things that cannot be 
bought on a price basis alone. 
Among them arecarpet sweepers. 


When a Bissell is figured at the 
cost per year of service it is the 
most economical sweeper made 
—at any price. It costs just a 
little bit more, of course, but it 
is a case where a dollar now 
saves ten later. 


In a Bissell Cyco Ball Bearing 
Carpet Sweeper you get ten 
years or more, on the average, 
of quick, thorough, easy sweep- 
ing. Itis more than four wheels, 
a box and a brush. It is a 
perfectrmechanism, with patent- 
protected features insuring its 
efficiency and durability. 

Sold by furniture, hardware, depart- 


ment and house furnishing stores 
everywhere. Booklet on request. 


BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
230 Erie Street 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


BISSELL’S 


Carpet Sweeper 


Price around $5.00, depending upon 
grade and locality. 





d Amazing Bargain! 


Lincoin Wren House $1.00 


Unusually attractive bird house — 


that ONLY wrens can use. Looks 
like a miniature log cabin. Made of 
wood, tinted a soft brown color 
thet attracts the wren, whose song 
odious and fiute-like; amus- 
make jt @ favorite. ttde- 
‘e numbers of obnoxious 
' he equal of wren houses 
costing $5.00 to $7.00. And yet be: 
we build in tremendous 4 
we are able to sell, knocked d 
only $1. sicmeaia: (West 
tract wrens—they liberally repay attention 
Lincoln Wren House you want. If you aren’t delighted—money 
back. Writenow. ( lers write for proposi‘ion } 


John Lioyd Wright, Inc.,702 N. Wells St., Chicago 


TELL TOMORROW’S 


White’s Weather Prophet 
forecasts the weather 8 Weather 
eat? 24 hoursin advance. 
pp, Not a toy but a scientifically con- 
structed instrement working automati- 
cally. Handsome, relisble andeveriasting. 


An Ideal Present 


Made doubly interesting by the 
little figures of Hansel and Gretel 
and the Witch, who come in and 
out totell you what the 
weather will be. Size 00 
64417; fully guaranteed. 

Postpaid te any address 
Ages ents Wanted U. S. or Canada on receipt of 
DAVID WHITE, Dept. 44 419 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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| more 





| possible, 


| over some old, 


| Island.” 
| and as I read the exciting narrative J then and 





I Wish I Had— 


The Chinese always want to know “Why?” 
A “Why” education is infinitely better than 
“How” education. In all our schools, it 

seems to me, we learn too many things ‘os 

rote. We accumulate facts about how things 
happened and dates when they happened, 
when the only really important thing to know 

is why they happened. If I were planning a 

school curriculum, I would teach more phi- 

losophy and less arithmetic, more logic and 
less rhetoric. 

And another thing! J wish I had not neg- 
lected opportunities of learning modern languages. 
It is hard for a boy, raised in an inland city 
as I was, where the only language he ever 
hears spoken is his native tongue, to realize 
that some day he may find use for French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish. Yet more and 


important. Facilities for travel are increasing. 
There were hundreds of thousands of boys in 


| the last few years who would have given any- | 
| thing to be able to speak French. 
a knowledge of | 
Even for the man | 


In modern business today 
languages is a great asset. 
who does not wish to travel and who has no 
business relations abroad, the ability to read 
works of the master writers of other nations 


| in the language in which they were written 
| brings new pleasures. 


Were I in college today I should devote 


| myself to studying language, and if it were 
I should find a boarding-place in | | 
| some home where a foreign language was | 
| spoken 


And speaking of colleges, with all respect 
for my Alma Mater, if I had it to do over 


| again, I would go to one of the larger uni- | 


versities. One of the values of college life, 


| outweighing perhaps its educational aspect, 
| is the epportunity for association and friend- 
| ship with others. 
| acquaintances a boy makes in his college days, 


The wider the circle of 


the more useful he is apt to find this acquain- 
tanceship in after days. 

The graduate from one of the greater insti- 
tutions, coming to one of the large cities, 
comes not as a stranger, but with a circle of 
acquaintances already made. A small college 
graduate in a big city is, for his first few years, 
a stranger in a strange land. 


I wish I had fixed a more definite goal. 

One trouble with most of us, I suspect, is 
that we just drift along through life, without 
ever making up our minds what we really 
want. The result is that most of us go 
to our graves somewhat disappointed, feeling 
there was something we ought to have had 
and didn’t get. 

The person who gets to the top, I've noticed, 
is always the one who set himself a definite 
goal and began climbing young. It would 
not surprise me a bit, that if all the presidents 


of the United States could have been induced 


to set down a truthful record of their early 
lives, to find that each one before he 
twenty had said firmly to himself, “Some day 
I’m going to be President of the United States ” 


The average boy doesn’t think far enough | 


what he wants to be. It is 
One day, 


ahead about 
experience speaking. 


and came upon Jules Verne’s 
One of the characters was a reporter, 


there decided that I would be a reporter, but 
when that ambition was achieved, I found a 
reporter’s life unsatisfying. I looked about 
for a new ambition and decided to be an 
editor. That step attained, still unsatisfied, 
I decided to write short stories. That, too, 
I’ve done, and wearying of it, I passed on to 
writing books—seven or eight of them—and so 
it has gone with me—passing on from one 
ambition to another. 

And often I have wondered what would 
have happened if I had had the vision to see 
clearly ahead, and had selected a more definite 





is a knowledge of languages becoming | 


was | 


when I was | 
| a youngster, in the attic at home, I was poring | 
bound volumes of magazines | 
“Mysterious | 
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Up Stairs 


and Down | 


A home-made 3-in-One Polish 
Mop keeps steps, floors and base- 
boards dustless and bright. It’s 
easy to make and costs very little. 
Just cut off an ordinary twine mop about 
8 inches from the handle and apply 


- 
3-in-One 
The High Quality Household Oil 


Allow a little time for the oil to perme- 
ate the strands thoroughly before using. 


Your economical 3-in-One Polish Mop 
will pick up dust and lint as if it cost 
much more. Shake out-of-doors and 
use over and over. Adda little 3-in-One 
as required. 


3-in-One Dustless Dust Cloths are just 
as easy to make—and are just as efficient. 
Use cheese cloth or any cloth and only 
a little 3-in-One Oil. 

Sold at all stores in 1-0z., 3-0z. and 8-02. 
bottles and in 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans 


Free Sample and Dictionary of Uses 
Write for both on a postal 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. ae 
130D. William Street, New York 
Lege ZA 


MAKE BIG MOI MONEY 
Breed Hares For Us 


One man in spare time made $2,225 last year 
breeding from our stock. Hares breed 

all year; need little attention or capital. 

Use yard, cellar or spare room. Sell for 

food or fur, or ship tous. We guar- 
antee you $7 to $25 Prva 

pay expressage. Start now—make 

big money. Send for free booklet. 


Standard Food and Fur 
Association 


401Z5 Broadway 
New York City, N. ¥. Q 





where you can keep them safe and [iim 
enjoy them always. 
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styles | A\rt Corners’ odors { 

are on sale at Photo Supply, and [. 

Album counters everywhere 

are 3 
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Kodak Prints, A 

and samples to try. 


1ot 


Buys 
4.90 dest. ase arn Clark 8: 60. 


“Home-Making as a Profession” 


100-pp. illus, handbook—it’s FREE. Home 
Study Domestic Science courses, fitting for many 
well-paid positions or for home-making efficiency 


Am. School of Home Economics, 870 E. 58th St., Chicago, lil. 
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Beautiful TILES 


Distinctive—serviceable—proper. 


Offering unlimited opportunities for dec- 
orative expression in floors, walls, mantels, 
and window bench facings like the above, 
which is of Faience Grilles. 


















The practical advantages of Tiles for the 
bath-room and kitchen are enhanced by 
the fact that in such use, as in other parts 
of the house, any desired effects in color, 
texture and treatment may be had. 


sin 


Consult your architect and dealer 


| officials in a big corporation. 
at present are of about equal rank, but one of 


| ciates the wives of men who work under her 





s about Tiles, or write to 


The Associated Tile Manufacturers 
3C0 7th Ave., Beaver Falls, Pa. 


| husband. 
| likes it. 
|might help her 
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DIAMOND RINGS 
DIAMOND BAR PINS 
F DIAMOND BRACELETS 


: PEARLS AND 
| PEARL NECKLACES 


Supreme Quacity BEAUTY VALUE 


Correspondence invited 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 
” AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Social Stationer 


and Invitations 
for various Social Functions 


Samples upon request 


' GIFT SUGCESTION BOOK 


2 mailed upon request illustrates and prices 
Jewets WatcHes Clocks SILVERWARE 
: CHina Grass AND Novecties 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A practical forty-lesson course in the writing and mar 
ef keting of the Short-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
F Editor of The Writer's Monthly. 

150 page catalog free. Please address: 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 67 Springtield, Mass. 





Dr. Esenwein 


said to myself, “This is the thing I am going 
to attain.” 


If I were doing it again, I would try by the | 


time I was twenty to have fixed the mark at 
which I was aiming. making sure that it was a 
mark worth while. Knowing what I do now, 
I am confident it could be attained, no matter 
how high I aimed. 


I wish I had chosen better associates. 
It is amazing, if you make a list of the people 
with whom you have been in the habit of 
associating, and check them up, how few are 
worth while. If you put to each name the 
test of “What benefit is this association to 
me?” you will find yourself inclined to scratch 
most of the names off your list. 

A young lawyer of my acquaintance habit- 
ually sought the acquaintance of older men. 
I asked him why. 


“For two reasons,” he explained. “TI always 


j learn something when I am with them, and 


they, all successful men themselves, often 
throw business my way. If I associated with 
men of my age, it might be pleasanter, but I 
should learn nothing. J know as much as they 
do, and if there’s any business to be had, they 
are out for it themselves.” 

A young man or young woman with a definite 
aim in life can quicken the coming of success 
by carefully selecting acquaintances whose 
knowledge, experience, and friendship will 
help him. 

There are two women I know, wives of young 
Both husbands | 


them, I am confident, will go ahead more | 
quickly than the other. Do you know why? 
The wife of one of them chooses for her asso- } 


They kowtow to her, and she} 

The other wife, studying how she 
husband, deliberately set 
about cultivating the older women, wives of 
men who were higher up in the company than 
her husband was. Probably she would have | 
enjoyed the kowtowing as much as the other 
wife, but she preferred trying to help her | 
husband. 

And what has been the result? Older 
women appreciate attentions from younger 
ones. She and her husband are united every- 
where with the older set—the more important | 
officials—and this last summer they spent a | 
week-end at the summer home of the president 
of the corporation. Some day this wife’s 
husband will be one of the big fellows, and all | 
because she was careful to select the right 
acquaintances. 

But even far more than in business, in your 
mental life, your cultural development, you 
can be helped by the acquaintances you select. 
It brightens the mind to associate with bright 
minds. 

If you want to improve your mind, to 
increase your power of enjoying life, mingle 
whenever you can with the people who read 
good books, who like good pictures, who appre 
ciate good music. There’s much enioyment 
to be had in life if you know where to look 
for it—far more fun than listening to idle bits 
of “shop-talk”’ or little tattle about the doings 
of your neighbors. 


I wish I had learned earlier to judge 
character. 

It takes a good many raps over the knuckles 
from experience’s rattan to teach us to beware 
of people who always flatter us. I remember, | 
when [ was a youngster, there was a tall, 
military-looking man whom everybody called 
“Captain.” He always made a fuss over me, 
and I used to sit and listen by the hour as he 
told me wonderful tales of the heroic réles he 
had played during the Civil War. Down in 
my heart he had me convinced that the Union | 
side never would have won if it hadn’t been | 
for him 

What a shock it was, a few years later, when | 
I learned that he never had been in a battle, | 
that he was merely a tug-boat captain, and | 


and perhaps more important goal, and had ) 











cAwnings with Character 


—in stock sizes—ready to be put up 


Awnings rarely possess as good style, or wear as well, 
as DUBAN AWNINGS. They are made in sizes 
that fit perfectly practically any window, door or porch. 
DUBAN AWNINGS harmonize perfectly with the 
architectural style of the house. They fit as awnings 
should fit; and their fast colorings are pleasing. 
DUBAN AWNINGS are made from extra fine 
quality canvas, stitched with strong thread, and 
mounted on rust-proof, galvanized iron frames of 
the highest quality. They last many seasons and 
show their high quality to the end. 

Dealers in many sections of the United States can supply 
you with DUBAN AWNINGS. If not obtainable in 
your locality, write to us. Catalogue, samples of canvas 
and prices gladly sent on request. 


Look for the name DUBAN on the awning. 
DEALERS WANTED where DUBAN AWNINGS 
are not being sold. 
The DUBAN SHADE CORPORATION 
168 South Avenue, Rochester, N.Y., U.S. A. 









for houses, porches 
apartments 
and other buildings 








DECORATED FURNITURE 











tA tows the purchaser the exercise of 
individual taste in finish and decoration. 
One may select colors or figured decora- 
tions to harmonize with other surr 
ings or interiors, and thereby realize the 


yund- 





satisfaction of having aided in 
creation. 

Leavens Colonial and Decorated Furni- 
ture is noted for its beautiful simplicity 
of design and its adaptability. S 
where in the Leavens line you will fin 


that set or single piece for which 





are searching. 
Send for literature on decorated and 


colon al furniture 


WILLIAM LEAVENS &/CO. ave; 
CANAL STREE T, 
BOSTON,MASS. 








In using advertisements see page 










































































Fish 
= but tor! 


Oniony 
milk! 


and 
prevents it 


The most painstaking housewives — with 
ice boxes scrupulously clean, always have 
had difficulty keeping a food of strong odor 
from spoiling, tainting or “tasting” another. 


“KANAK” has been developed for them. 
For “Kanak” is the chemical sponge—ab- 
sorbing food odors and all moisture as 
quickly and easily as an ordinary sponge 
absorbs water. Based on the principle of 
the war time gas mask, “Kanak” is at 
once simple and effective. 


shelf of 
That’s all. 
“Kanak” will 
gases,—keeping 


“KANAK” goes on the top 
your ice box or refrigerator. 
Put anything in you want. 
gobble up all odors and 
foods sweet and untainted. 


“KANAK” is highly nickeled. It cannot 
rust—nothing to spill, only 4% inches high. 
No care or attention. Put it in your ice 
box and forget it. 


Buy ‘‘Kanak” today. Sold by leading 
stores most everywhere, but if your store 
does not sell it pin a dollar to the coupon 
and mail to us. We guarantee to return 
your money if you are not satisfied. Ap- 
proved by Good Housekeeping. 

AGENTS WANTED! A few state 


rights and other territories are still open 
to good Sales Organizations. 


KANAK COMPANY, Inc. 
780 Sixth Avenue 
New York City. 


il 


1028 RECIPES 


with articles on Children’s 
Meals, Diets for the Seasons, 
Short-Cuts in the Kitchen, 
Everyday Chemistry of Food 
and other problems of the 
housewife. 

PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATED COMPLETE 
Every Woman Knows Mrs. Allen 
Formerly Editor “‘Three Meals a Day” 
Good Housekeeping 
At bookstores everywhere, or direct 
Small, Maynard & Co., 41 Mt. Vernon St. 
Boston 


Enclosed find $2.00 for which send me post- 
age prepaid, Mrs. Allen's Cook Book. 


Name 
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|and to cure myself of it. 





| big, pine board stained into mission, 





I Wish I Had— 


that as soon as the war had begun he had 
ignominiously fled north to safety and had 
stayed there. All the exploits that he boasted 
about as his were merely incidents that he 
had read. But even now I can not help but 
|admire his technique. When he could get 
| no one else to listen to him, he picked credulous 
me and fiattered me into listening. 

As I look back, people who have flattered 
|me have cost me a good deal of time and 


| money. 


There was the time, for instance, when I 
was induced to contribute my biography and 
sixteen dollars to a history of my native 
state. 

There was the time the real estate agent 
explained that they selected ten persons of 
good standing and wide acquaintance to whom 
they were going to present a lot in the new 
tract they were opening up. They wanted 
ME to be one of the ten, to help get the right 
kind of pecple started buying homes there. 
Here was the deed for the lot. Who wouldn’t 
under the circumstances sign a contract to 
buy the corner lot next? 

There was the time my best friend’s wife’s 
third cousin came to me with an Oklahoma 
oil stock proposition. They wanted me in it 
because my name would give standing to the 
company. But why goon? Everybody buys 
oil stock. Even the shrewdest of financiers. 
The prospect of easy money, with some flattery 
thrown in, always gets us. 

Some day a generation may come along who 
will really take to heart that wise old adage 
of Virgil about being afraid of Greeks bearing 
gifts. I know I wish I had learned earlier not 
to listen to artful flattery of gold-brick artists. 


T wish I had learned earlier not to worry. 

About the most senseless thing in the world 
is worry. It doesn’t do anything, get any- 
where, accomplish anything. About all that 
can ever be credited to it is sleepless nights 
and a bad digestion. 

I had an old teacher of German—dear, 
gruff, old Professor Rohrbacher, long since 
passed out—who did his best to hammer into 
his classes the folly of worry. 

“Tf you can help a thing,” he used to say, 
“there is no use worrving about it. If you 
can’t help it, there’s no use worrying. And 
anyhow, fifty years from now, it will make no 
difference.” 

Despite his advice, it took me years to dis- 


| cover for myself that worry is nothing but a 


form of mental cowardice, wholly unprofitable, 
No situation that 
I can conceive of, do I now regard real!: worth 
worrying about. In the darkest hours there is 
always a way out, and it is better to spend 
time looking for it than in worrying about 
what has happened. 

I knew a man who once, through the dis- 
honesty of a partner, found his whole fortune 
swept away almost overnight. He was left 
penniless. with a wife and family on his hands, 
with two boys in college. Did he worry? 
He did not. He shut himself up in a dark 
room with a pitcher of water at his side, and 
sat there alone for eighteen hours, concen- 
trating on the problem before him. 

“I must make money—a !ot of money— 
without capital—and must make it at once. 
How can I do it?” 

Scheme after scheme came to his mind. He 
weighed and studied each carefully, rejecting 
most of them as either requiring capital, or 
likely to be slow in returns. At last the idea 
came to him. 

He emerged from the dark room. ate a 
hearty meal, and took a long sleep. Rested 
and refreshed, he set about at once putting 
to work the scheme he had devised—it was a 
as a 
mounting for an ordinary, cheap clock, with 
big, glittering figures in brass. It looked like 
a million dollars and cost two. Getting a 
factory to make him samples for nothing, he 
began taking orders for it at a premium, and 








HERRICK 


“THE ARISTOCRAT OF REFRIGERATORS” 


Chosen Refrigerator 


in Exclusive cApartments 


The Herrick is the refrigerator se- 
lected by building owners whose 
apartments bring them as much as 
$1000 per month. Yet its cost is 
reasonable. These same features 
that attract tenants able to pay so 
high a rental are just as available 
to more modest dwellings: 
Herrick Cold Dry Air Circulation 
keeps interior dry and clean. 
Herrick Five-Point Insulation mai:i- 
tains low temperature at least cost 


HerrickRemovable Drainage insures 

easy cleaning and perfect sanitation. 

Herrick Outside Icing makes both- 
erless icing in summer 
and iceless refrigeration 
in cool weather. Water 
cooler if desired. 


Send for Free Booklet 


““Getting the Most From Your 
Refrigerator.” 


HERRICK REFRIGERATOR CO. 
105 River St., Waterloo, Ia. 


“Food keeps BEST in the 
HERRICK” 





>. 


“ask fo HH Orlick’s 


The ORIGINAL 
Malted Milk 


Y Grain Ext. 
inpowder, makes 
The Food-Drink 
for All Age 








SERVICE TABLE WAGON 


Large Broad Wide Table| 


Undershelves — ‘‘Scien- 
tifieally Silent” —Rubber| 
Swivel Wheels. 

A high grade piece of f 
sure saree 8a 

et at 

GENERAL UTILITY, 
ease of action, and abso- 

lute noiselessness. Wri 
now for descriptive pam- 
phlet and dealer’s name. 
COMBINATION PRODUCTS CO. 
504-D Cunard Bldgs 

hicago, Ill. 

















Better Tea in a Hall Pot! Bet- 
ter because the teapot is as clean 
after the thousandth brew- 
ing as after the first. No hair- 
line cracks in the glaze nor 
stained body under it. No 
stale flavor nor taint to mar 
the full natural flavor of the 
tea. “‘Permanently new.” 


Learn About Hall’s China 


From this booklet, mailed free. 
It also gives directions for mak- 
ing teaas it should 
be made. Good 
dealers generally 
sell Hall Teapots. 
Look for the circle 
enclosing the 
_.words, ‘‘Hall’s 
China’ on the 
bottom when pur- 
chasing. 


Hall China Company 
Dept. H, East Liverpool, Ohio 


Largest Teapot Manufacturers in America 


See the Bran 


Hidden in a dainty 


You can see the bran in Pettijohn’s, 
but one can hardly taste it. 

_That’s the purpose of Pettijohn’s. To 
hide the bran in soft rolled wheat—the 
most flavory wheat that grows. And to 
bring the bran to those who need it in a 
delightful form. 

All folks need whole wheat 
and bran. You know that. 
Here we combine them in 
delicious flakes—a very 
tempting dish. This will 
solve your bran-food prob- 
lem if you try it. Do sonow. 


+ Pettijohn§ 


Rolled Wheat—25% Bran 


For sample package free, address 


Quaker Oats Co.—1700 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
LAA | 


in two years he was reputed to have cleared 
$160,000. 

The man who deliberately can keep his mind 
free from worry and use it instead to find a 
way out will always get along. Worry not only 
depresses the man who does it, but it annoys 
all those with whom he comes in contact. 

But what do you do, some one asks, when 
something happens, something terrible, some- 
thing unexpected. Suppose you have promised 
to pay some money on a certain date and can’t 
do it. How can you help worrying about it? 

If I come up against a -ituation like that, 
I ask myself two questions: 

“Ts there a way out?” It’s amazing how 
often there is a way out, if you quit worrying 
and try to find it. 

“What is the worst thing that can happen 
to me, if I don’t meet this situation?” 

If you look at any specter boldly in the face, 
it quickly becomes less terrifying. Presently 
you find yourself actually smiling confidently. 
“Tf that’s the worst that can happen,” you say 
to yourself, “I guess I can stand it. Millions 
of other people here on the earth have had 
worse things than that happen to them. If 
they survived it, I know I can.” 


So now, even if I wish I had done a lot of | 


things differently, I’m not worrying about 
them. I’m not even worrying about whether 
the younger people who read this article will 
be benefited by my experience. 

I expect they will read it, but they will not 
profit by it. They’ll be just as I was at their 
age—“pig-headed” I call it now. 


The Youngest Babcock 


(Continued from page 51) 


uncomfortably. “I don’t care about clothes,” 
she confessed. . “That’s one thing. All girls 
ought to be crazy about clothes, you know. 
Then I don’t care about men—” She paused 
with sharply indrawn breath. “Pop, I can’t 
sit out in automobiles at the dances and hold 
hands and—and everything. I can’t’ And 
you have to, to be popular. Everybody does!” 

Pop dumped the ashes from his pipe. 
“Never you mind, Baby,’ he consoled with 
unusual gentleness. “Some day you'll find 
one of your own kind. And when you do—” 

“Yes?” said Lily Ann eagerly. 

Pop chuckled. ‘“Things’ll be different for 
you,” he promised. 


HE youngest Babcock sat on the porch in 
the shadow. Through the lighted windows 
she could see couples circling through the two 
immense parlors thrown together for the 


evening. The old-fashioned, frame house was |’ 


very large, lending itself admirably to informal 
entertaining. 

Adelaide went by on the arm of her partner, 
radiant in her very slim, very smart dress of 
orange and silver. Mary followed, in floating 
jade green, accompanied by the new man who 
had just come to Bingham; at least, she sup- 
posed that was who he was, never having seen 
him before. The new man didn’t know it, 
reflected Lily Ann, but this dance was given 
for him. The new man had recently inherited 
the iron foundry on the outskirts of town, and 
Mary and Adelaide had decided it was time 
for one of them to marry. 

“With three girls in*the family,” reasoned 
Adelaide clearly, allowing her eyes to rest 
disapprovingly upon Lily Ann, “it’s time for 
one of us to marry, before we get the reputation 
of being a spinster family. Already they’re 
calling us ‘the Babcock girls,’ and that sounds 
rather overwhelming.” 

“T’m twenty-eight,” Mary had said then, a 
slight excess of color upon her cheek-bones. 

A pause had followed. 

“There’s Paul Armistead, who just inherited 
his uncle’s foundry,” suggested Adelaide 
delicately. 

“We'll have a dance,” planned Mary. 

As simply as that, it was arranged between 

| them that Mary was to marry Paul Armistead. 
Listening, Lily Ann had experienced a thrill 
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In that New Home of yours = 


Drop all 
waste here— 
then forget it! 


Settle the Garbage 


Problem Forever for 
That’s the cost of an average $ 1 75 


Kernerator Installation 

UST as modern plumbing solved the sewage-problem 

the Kernerator answers, for all time, the annoying 
question of what to do with household waste and ref- 
use. The Kernerator saves those countless steps to 
garbage can and rubbish pile. It accepts garbage and 
all waste. Simply open the convenient, tidy hopper 
door in the kitchen wall, drop in the waste and — 
All waste is reduced to ashes except tin 
Write for booklet 


M - 3 illustrating 
and describing. 


forget it 
cans and other non-combustibles. 
These are thoroughly sterilized and 
later taken out with the ashes. 
Costs nothing to operate. 


Be sure your architect provides 
for a Kernerator—it cannot be 
installed in completed buildings. 


— 


Kerner Incinerator Co., 1041 Chestnut St., Milwankee, Wis. 





The touch of 


unusual flavor— 


Do you know that a STEERO 
bouillon cube added to hash, stew, 
soup, or gravy gives a delightful 
tastiness—the last touch of an un- 
usual flavor? Any warmed-over dish 
will be more appetizing if flavored 


with a STEERO bouillon cube. 


*STEERD 


BOUILLON CUBES 
Try this— Macaroni Sauce 


Melt in frying pan 2 tablespoonfuls 
butter, adding equal quantity of 
flour and 114 cupfuls of milk, stir- 
ring till thick. Then add 2STEERO 
bouillon cubes dissolved in 14 cup 
of boiling water. 


Send 10 cents for STEERO bouillon cube 
samples and sixty-four-page cook book 
Schieffelin & Co., 276 William St., N.Y¥.C, 


Distributors for 
American Kitchen Products Co. 
New York 





Improved Perfection Dish Dryer 


Heat from hot water poured over dishesin rack dries 


and sterilizes them. Dish towels unnecessary. Lasts 
for years. Saves time and labor. Large 
size $2.75. Medium size $2.50, 
postage paid. See dealers 
or ask for folder. 
THE PERFECTION 
DISH DRYER CO. 
Dept. “‘A”, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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COPYRIGHT 1896 Te NY ID 


OSTERMOOR 6 CO. KS 


OSTERMOOR TRADE MARK 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


This world-famous 
trade mark plainly 
spells ‘‘Ostermoor’’ 


While this symbol identifies the genu- 
ine Ostermoor Mattress, it does not 
in any way describe the superior merit 
of its construction, its sleep-inducing 
comfort, or the enduring quality of its 
elasticity. 

Built, not stuffed, with hand-laid 
sheets, in layer-wise construction, en- 
closed with best of tickings. Hand- 
tailored and hand-needled. Guaran- 
teed not to mat or pack, and to be 
dust-proof, vermin-proof, and non- 
absorbent. Sold by best stores every- 
where. 

Send for Free book and Samples of tickings. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, Inc. 
116 Elizabeth Street, New York 


© Ostermoor & Co., Inc. 


Ostermoor 
Mattress 





The Silver Polish 
That Silver Plates 


25c and $1.00 per pkg. 
Send 10c for sample 


Agents Wanted 
GRAPE CAPSULE Co. 
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93 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
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TEA ROOM MANAGERS 
IN BIG DEMAND 


Hundreds of new tea rooms, eafeterias, 
rooms r inns 


agers, et both men #.n 
salaries paid to trained executives 


EARN $5,000 THIS YEAR 
is big new industry--frscimatix 


at t . 
ING TEA FOR PROFIT.” @ today 

The Lewis Hotel Training Schools 
Room 2465T Washington, D. C. 


service write us for latest samples and correct 
forms. 100 Engraved Visiting Cards $2.25 
Royal Engraving Co., 814-W Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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| plaintively. 


DDING 100 Engraved Announcements $10.50 | 
Including 2 envelopes for each. | 


100 not engraved $5.00. If you want quality and | 





The Youngest Babcock 


of pity for the unknown Paul Armistead, he 
was having so little choice in the matter. 
“He'll have to marry Mary whether he wants 
to or not—he won’t have a chance against 
them,” she had reflected, appalled. “And he 
doesn’t even know what they’ve set out to do.” 

Later, she had philosophically dismissed the 
matter from her mind, ‘“He’d marry some 
body, anyhow.” she decided. “Everybody 
does. And if he marries Mary, there'll be only 
Adelaide left. Then maybe she’ll marry—” 
A future of enthralling freedom for Pop and 
herself opened up before her enchanted eyes. 
“We'll have pancakes every day,” she told 
herself recklessly. 

Even after two hours, it was not unpleasant 
there on the dark porch outside the pario-. 
Mary and Adelaide had forbidden her to go 
inside. 

“You’re not an asset to the family; you’re 
a liability,”” Adelaide had informed her in a 
tone of outrage. “Look at your nose; it’s 
peeling. And look at your neck; it’s burned 
black!” 

“T’ll sit outside,” promised Lily Ann com- 
fortably. “I’d just as soon, anyway.” 

“She doesn’t even mind not coming in to 
dance!” said Mary tragically to Adelaide. 
“Tsn’t she queer!” 

No, thought Lily Ann, with a vague wonder 
at herself, she really didn’t mind. The men 
in there, she’d known them all her life, except 
for the new one with Mary. To the other 
girls these familiar town boys, grown to man- 
hood, were a source of excited interest, but to 
Lily Ann they were all the same. They all, for 
instance, began the same line in precisely the 
same manner, holding you too tight in one of 
the circling dances so popular in Bingham, 
squeezing your hand, offering you a cigarette 
from a_gold-chased case . . . then, of 
course, they asked you to sit out a dance in 
one of the cars parked outside. ‘“Twosing,”’ 
they called it in Bingham. 

Lily Ann hated it, hated the very assurance 
which took it for granted that all girls would 
appreciate their sentimental favors. Well— 
Lily Ann smiled to herself vengefully, singling 
out various persons in the room within, with 
her sparkling, gray eyes—some of them had 
learned that all girls weren’t neckers. 


OUG SELLERS came out presently and, 
seeing the shimmer of her light gown in the 
hammock, came lazily to join her. 
‘Hullo, Lily Ann!” he greeted. “Why this 
seclusion?” 


“I’m being punished for going fishing | 


yesterday,” informed Lily Ann without cor- 
diality. 

She wished Doug Sellers would go away. 
Very shortly he’d begin to be sentimental, 


and she’d do something rude, and then Mary | 


and Adelaide would scold. The youngest 


Babcock sighed. Life was so full of| 


complication! 
Doug Sellers’ arm slid ingratiatingly back of 


her. He was already beginning to be senti- | 
mental, having nursed an unrequited affection | 


for Lily Ann since their school days. “It 


|isn’t so bad here,” he announced brightly, | 
| looking out into the quiet, star-lit night, and 
at the dappling of moonlight falling upon the 


hammock and Lily Ann. : 
There was, thought Lily Ann distastefully, 


| something particularly atrocious about a fat 
| boy’s being sentimental. 


she said coldly, sitting bolt upright. 
“Aw, Lily Ann,” protested the fat boy 


I like you better’n any of them.” 
The question took her unawares, hitting so 
accurately upon her own self-questioning that 


girls? 


she forgot Doug Sellers in her interest in the | 
| phenomenon. 


“T don’t know,” she sighed, 
“T wish I could be!” 
The hovering arm tightened triumphantly. 
Lily Ann choked. “Oh!” she cried furiously. 


And slapped Doug Sellers’ pudgy cheek with 


| all the strength her sense of outrage lent her. 





“It was nice here,” | 


“Why can’t you be like other 
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“Quch!” said the fat boy sullenly. “You! 
don’t have to be such a wild-cat, Lily Ann. | 
A kiss isn’t anything so dreadful. All the 
girls expect it.” 

“7 don’t,” returned Lily Ann haughtily. 

Doug Sellers stalked away. 

Adelaide paused beside the hammock. “I 
do think, Lily Ann—” she protested. 

“T hit him,” said Lily Ann with grim satis- | 
faction. “I hit him—j/ard. I can’t bear for | 
anybody I don’t like to touch me. I—I 
wanted to bile him!” 

“All that fuss over a kiss,” condemned Mary, | 
arriving upon the scene. “Over just nothing | 
at all!” 

She passed on, accompanied by her laughing 
escort. 

“Little sister’s something of a firebrand, | 
eh?” he said audibly. “Glad it doesn’t run in | 
the family!” 
If that was the new man, she didn’t like | 
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HE dancing began again. Lily Ann sighed. 

The incident with Doug Sellers had disturbed 
her content. For the first time that evening 
she was lonely. 

“Why can’t I like the things the rest of them | 
like?” she brooded. 

If only Pop were there—but Pop was over | 
at old Billy Martin’s. The two old men 
would sit peacefully smoking evil-smelling | 
pipes until early morning, swapping yarns of | 
their former days. Billy Martin had been a 
brakeman, Pop a rover of blue seas, their 
eventful early life seeming to unite them in a | 
common bond. Pop always got out when | 
there was a shindy, as he called it. 

Lonesomely Lily Ann wished she could be | 
with them, sitting on the floor at their feet, 
drinking in the familiar tales, utterly unmind- 
ful of tobacco fumes. But Adelaide and Mary 
wouldn’t have it, now that she was eighteen. 
Adelaide and Mary were unreasonable, decided 
Lily Ann rebelliously. They wouldn’t let her 
go inside, and they wouldn’t let her go with | 
Pop. Unfair, that’s what it was. 

A car stopped somewhere down by the road. 
Shortly afterward a man appeared upon the 
Babcock porch. | 

Lily Ann eyed him with surprised interest. 
To the best of her knowledge she had never | 
seen him before. He was tall, dark, and al- 
though he wore evening clothes, he was both 
hatless and overcoatless. Outside the door, he 
hesitated, glancing in at the crowded room in 
whimsical distaste. 

Lily Ann moved abruptly in the hammock. 
“Why don’t you go in?” she inquired in her 
husky, drawling voice. “If you’re an expected 
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guest, vou’re late enough as it is.” 

Instantly he was by her side. “Why don’t | 
you go in?” he retorted. 

“T can’t,” explained Lily Ann. “I’m the 
family disgrace, to be kept out of sight.” 

“And what terrible crime did you commit | 
that sentenced you to banishment?” inquired 
the strange man interestedly. 

“T went fishing and got sunburned, and I’m 
a sight,” confessed Lily Ann, dimpling. 
“But I don’t care. This party isn’t given for 
me, anyhow. It’s given for the new man who’s 
just come to town, Paul Armistead } 
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I’d—like to hear more about you and Pop.” 
Lily Ann hesitated. A ride—that would 
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| him to realize that. 
| who were different. 





| been.’ 





| other night rides, 
| frustrated unhappiness, of being somehow 
| false to what was highest in herself. 


The Youngest Babcock 


inevitably mean more sentimental inter- 
ludes.. She knew—she’d been before. It 
fretted her, that constant spoiling of the 
thrill of rushing through night air in a high- 
powered car. 

The dancers began to emerge upon the 
porch. 

“Quick!” he urged, close to her ear. 

Lily Ann stood up, held out one brown hand. 
“Why,” she declared amazedly to herself as 
they ran down the path together, “this is 
different. I want to go with him!” 

The car was a brilliant-hued roadster of 
luxurious cushions. 

Lily Ann eyed it in wonder. ‘Now where 
did this come from?” she pondered. ‘I know 
I’ve never seen it before, and I didn’t know 
there were ‘wo new men in town. 

“Who are you?” she asked, as the car started 
forward. 

“Does it matter?”’ he evaded. 

Lily Ann settled back comfortably. The 
soft, perfumed night air tore past. “It doesn’t 
matter,” she acknowledged drowsily. ‘‘Go out 
toward the river. It’s lovely out there at night 
when the moon’s shining like it is tonight.” 

He drove rapidly but skilfully, and Lily 
Ann lapsed into a deep content. She could, 
she felt, spend hours and hours riding through 
the night. And there was something pecu- 
liarly perfect about this ride. He did not 
talk, this man from nowhere, for one thing. 
Nor did he drive with one hand. Quietly, 
capably, he continued to drive, the wheel 
turning at intervals in his muscular grasp. 
With half-closed eyes, Lily Ann dreamed over 
the passing landscape. A marvelous com- 
panion, this stranger. As good a companion 
as Pop 


HE car stopped, but Lily Ann failed to 

emerge from her thoughts. 

A flashlight, flaming full into her face, 
roused her to instant protest. 

“Why,” spluttered Lily Ann indignantly, 
“that isn’t nice of you at all! I told you I’m 
all sunburned and horrid.” 

The man leaned back, smiling to himself. 
“What’s your name?” 

“Lily Ann,” she told him doubtfully. “I’m 
the youngest Babcock.” 

“Lily Ann—it would be!” he murmured 
softly. “Oh, Lily Ann—did you really think 


| Mary and Adelaide kept you outside because 


you were sunburned?” 
“Why else?” demanded Lily Ann naively. 
But he refused to explain. 
They sat, shoulders touching, looking down 


| from the bluff at the river unwinding its 


silvered length below, and without realizing it, 
Lily Ann told him all about herself and Pop 


| and Mary and Adelaide. 
“You’re—different, aren’t you?” he asked 


once. 
A chill seized Lily Ann. 
Men didn’t like girls 


“Oh, no—not really!’ she protested. 

He lifted one of her brown hands in his. 
Lily Ann’s heart sank with a queer flutter 
“Vou’ve been here before—at night?” 
“Yes,” 


’ 


She had, once with fat Doug Sellers, once 


| with her own escort of the evening and another | 


satisfactory about those 
only a sense of vague, 


couple. Nothing 


“I’ve been,” she repeated uneasily, remem- 


| bering how unwillingly she had suffered the 
| fat voy’s arm around her. 


“You’ve been,” acknowledged the man be 


|} side her. “Of course! All girls are alike, 


aren’t they? Always out for a new sensation. 


| Was that why you came with me tonight, not 


knowing who I was? Because if so, I certainly 
must not disappoint you— ” 


He leaned over, tilting her chin up. ‘‘Here’s 


| another thrill to cherish, Lily Ann!” 








She didn’t want | 





replied Lily Ann honestly. “I’ve | 
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Lily Ann gasped, holding herself rigid. He 
must not think her different from other 
girls. 

“You dear, little liar!” said the man with 
absurd tenderness. ‘You are claiming a 
degree of experience you haven’t had. It’s 
written there in your funny, frightened baby 
face for anybody to see!” 

“T slapped fat Doug Sellers’ face nearly off 
tonight,” admitted Lily Ann, on the verge of 
tears. “But I don’t think I’d mind if you 
kissed me. 
who does the kissing?” 

“Yes,” he agreed gravely. 
does, Lily Ann. See—” 

Leaning down, he kissed her very lightly, 
only a butterfly kiss, scarcely carrying dust 
from the wings of love. 

Two great tears ran down from out of Lily 
Ann’s half-closed eyes. 

“Why, Lily Ann!” he exclaimed anxiously. 
“T didn’t mean to make you unhappy.” 

“I’m crying,” said Lily Ann with dignity, 
“because I’m happy.” 

What was it Pop had said? “When you 
meet one of your own kind, Lily Ann—” 

Lily Ann looked up with an air of glad 
discovery. “Why,” she said, ‘“‘you’re just like 
me, aren’t you? We’re both queer!” 


OME hours later they went up the gate to 
the house together, Lily Ann close to his 

arm, his coat-sleeve held delicately between 
cherishing forefinger and thumb. Strange, 
how necessary to her happiness that shielding 
arm had become in so short a space of time! 
She wanted nothing more now than to spend 
her life within its span. 

Guiltily she noticed that the lights were out. 
The dance was over, and Mary and Adelaide 
would be waiting. Also they would be angry. 
Yes, assuredly, Mary and Adelaide would be 
angry. 

Pop was also waiting, an unusual sternness 
in his manner. Not just like himself, Pop, 
with that unfamiliar sternness. 

“Pop,” greeted Lily Ann anxiously. 

But Pop ignored his youngest daughter, his 
eyes challengingly upon her companion. 

“It’s nearly three o’clock,” he informed 
judicially. “I'll thank you to explain.” 

“T don’t know that I can explain,” said the 
strange man humorously. “It isn’t a thing to 
be explained. Because, you see, I don’t 
understand it very well myself. We're late 
because all the time we’ve never known each 
other had to be talked over. And there were 
so many things we wanted to know about each 
other.” 

“Well?” said Pop uncompromisingly. 

Lily Ann interrupted. 
simpler than that, Pop. 
married.” 

“Soon,” agreed the strange man. 

Mary gasped in displeased astonishment. 
“Married tohim? You?” 

“But who in thunder are you?” inquired Pop 
blankly. 

Lily Ann laughed unexpectedly. “I don’t 
believe I know who he is, Pop, in one way. 
And in another, I know jus? who he is.” 

“He’s Paul Armistead,” explained Mary 
unsteadily. 

Angry—yes, Mary was angry. 
forgive this! 

Dismayed, Lily Ann turned back to Paul 
Armistead’s comforting presence. 

“Does it matter which he marries, so long as 
he marries one of us?” she asked piteously. 

Paul Armistead smiled. “It matters to me,” 
he assured. 

“And by crackey, she’s the youngest!” 
exploded Pop. “Didn't I tell you, Lily Ann, 
that when one of your own kind came along, 
things’d be different for you?” 

He sighed then, pensively. “Even if she’s 
the youngest, she can make the best pancakes 
anybody ever made,” he said with an air of 
relinquishment. ‘Yep, for the youngest, she’s 
peart, Lily Ann is.” 

“She is!” agreed Paul Armistead. 

But Mary and Adelaide said nothing at all. 
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Bludgeons 
(Continued from page 30) 


in your chair, dear,” said Maryland, “and eat 
your breakfast like a good boy.” She felt ag 
if she were saying it in her sleep. 

“Look here, young man, don’t make your 
mother speak to you so often!” said big Bert 
absently. 

It had all happened a great many times 
before, in very much the same way. 

“We-ell—I believe I will have just two more, 
Taka. They’re pretty good this morning,” 

“Daddy—we’re gonna be late! Daddy, 
don’t eat any more!” 

“Tt’s only twenty-five minutes to eight, dear, 
You have plenty of time.” 

“Finish your breakfast, young man, and 
stop whining. I see Hayward’s sailing today, 
Maryland.” 

That wasn’t in the part—that was lightning 
scribbling a clear sky. She managed to answer 
with comparative coolness—not that he was 
watching her—“Jeff Hayward? You knew 
that, didn’t you? He’s been talking about it 
for some time.” 

“Sailing on the Sonoma for Australia—Fiji 
and way stations. Five, this afternoon. He 
has it pretty soft, ’H say!” 

She choked down a bit of toast. ‘Why do 
you say that?” 

“Oh, no regular job! Batting all over the 
world at the drop of a hat. No responsibilities 
—money enough to do as he darn pleases. He 
was on that party of the Lyttons’ night before 
last. Did he say anything about going today?” 

“Why—yes—I think he did,” said Mary- 
land, the heart galloping in her breast. 


wes it humanly possible that any man could 

be so blind? Ordid Bert know more than 
he told her? Was he just trying to torture it 
out of her? Not likely! Not Bert! He 
hadn’t imagination enough for that? He had 


| looked at her and looked at Hayward, straight, 


hundreds of times, without ever so much as 

sensing the spark that leaped between them. 

He was merely blind—uncaring, perhaps. 
Bert was saying, “You rather liked him, 


| didn’t you?” 


“Yes—I do—rather—like him,” said Mary- 


| land, staring steadily at her plate. 





“He’s been on a good many parties with us, 
hasn’t he?” 

“Yes~I think he has.” (And oh, what 
wastes of heavy gaiety those parties had 
been before, having once met Maryland at 
tea on an English battleship, Jeff had deter- 
minedty thrust his way into the Sumners’ 
especial “set” !) 

“Well, I wouldn’t mind sailing for Australia 
myself, this afternoon,” said Bert finally, rising 
and throwing down his napkin. ‘Come on, 
kid! We'll be late sure enough if we don’t 
check out.” 

Maryland wiped off two kisses, one from each 
cheek, as the car honked out of the driveway. 

She could hear Jeff saying, with that slow, 
gentle grin of his: “The things you’ll be sorry 
for are the things you were afraid to do 
You're like that, Maryland. It’s what you've 
never done that'll haunt you. You've got 2 
wonderful capacity for happiness, but you don’t 
quite dare go after it. If you once dared—” 

“Taka,” said Maryland, walking back to the 
clean, little kitchen where Taka was doing the 
breakfast dishes, “do you know where that 
black leather bag of mine is?—Bag belong me— 
for go boat—I like see.” 

Taka went to fetch the bag, stowed neatly 
away in a closet. ; 

“Missis go States?” she suggested and dis- 
solved into smiles at her own joke. 

“No; no go States,” said Maryland. ‘Thank 
you, Taka.” 

Taka went back to the kitchen. Maryland 
shut herself into her room and began to pack 
the bag. f 

At ten the telephone rang. It stood in @ 
corner of the dining-room on a little, wicker 
desk. 
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Bludgeons 


“p] answer it, Taka!” cried Maryland 
running out with a rose and gold kimono over 
one arm and snatching the insensate black 
thing off the hook. af 

Her eyes were misty and shining, her cheeks 
crimson. She half-whispered, “Well?” 

“Well, Rapunzel!” said a cool, slow voice 
with a caress in it. ‘“How’s everything: All 

3”) 

. a ill set!” 

“Been busy all morning about the passage. 
It’s in your maiden name. Everything’s all 
straightened out. I’ll send a car for you at 
four. Sure you can get what you need into 
bags?” 

“Quite sure. I’ve almost finished.” 

Did the beating of her heart shake her 
speech? The man’s voice quickened suddenly. 

“Happy, Maryland?” 

“Yes—terribly!” 

“Not sorry you decided—for me?” 

“Never going to be sorry.” 

“No regrets, mind!” 

“J haven’t any—truly. There’s nothing I 
can do here—that money can’t buy. She— 
the woman I told you about—for six years she’s 
done it all. Better than I could possibly. I 
shall—hardly—be missed. I’m not—essential 
to—anybody’s happiness.” 

“You are, to mine.” 

“T know it.” 

“Modest child!” 

“Don’t laugh at me. I can’t bear it— 
today!” 

“T’m not laughing—TI don’t have to tell you. 
Today’s the beginning—of—everything. Sit 
tight—just a few hours more! Then the 
break’ll be over. Shall I come out and get 
you or just send a car?” 

“Oh, don’t come—please. I’d rather not! 
Send meacar. I’ll manage better that way.” 

“All right—if you think it’s better. Shall 
I call you up again?” 

“I wish—you would! It feels—nearer!— 
About half-past three, please.” 

“Half-past three—right! And if you want 
me between now and then, try the hotel. 
Just a little while, Rapunzel.” 

‘J know—” said Maryland unsteadily— 
“just a little while. Don’t say good-by, Jeff.” 

“Not any more!” 

“I mean now. Don’t say it. Just hang 
up. 

She heard his low, tender laugh, then a gentle 
click and emptiness in the air. 


HE hung up her own instrument and went 
_ once more into the kitchen. Taka was peel- 
ing potatoes for Juncheon, humming a weird, 
repetitional, little song. 

“Taka—don’t forget laundry, tomorrow!” 

“T no forget,” said Taka placidly. 

“What you have for dinner tonight?” 

(She wouldn’t be there—she would be.on a 
boat by then, heading half across the world— 
cut loose forever from the tiresome mess she 
had made of her life—“hull down on the trail 
of rapture.” Still—she must leave a decent 
dinner for Bert and little Bert.) 

“What you think for tenight, Taka?” 

“Tonight,” said Taka beaming, “I make 
croquettes—missis like.” 

“No—no—no, Taka!’—(The kindliness of 
the faithful, little creature!) It hurt not to 
be able to speak out to her and say, “I shan’t 
be here, Taka —it’s just for the boss and little 
Bert.” instead of: “More better meat-pie, 
Taka. Mr. Sumner like meat-pie . . .” 

Taka must be thinking how unselfish Mary- 
land was, what a good wife. Maryland 
winced, shrank away from the picture Taka 
must be seeing, spoke out with nervous desire 
for Teassuran¢ —_ 

_ “Taka, you stop here six years now—long 
time, eh?” 

“Pretty soon seven,” said Taka blithely. 

“You take-very good care little Bert—I 
think all same mother. I think little Bert 
love you, Taka!” 

Taka said, selecting the larger of two 
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14 tsp. almond extract cherries 
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cream, almond extract and sugar together 
until stiff, add chopped walnuts. Warm milk 
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cherries on each glass. 
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negligible potatoes: “I too much like little 
Bert. He bery good boy.” 

Maryland didn’t think little Bert was a very 
good boy. Taka must indeed love him to find 
him one. Taka would take infinitely better 
care of little Bert than Maryland could. 

“You stay long time more,” said Maryland 
urgently. ‘More better you stay until little 
Bert get big, eh, Taka?” 

“T sink so,” said Taka, smiling. “TI like 
long time stop. Bery good place.” 

Maryland went back into the bedroom 
feeling comforted, the bedroom with the gray 
enameled furniture and the lacy pillows. 
Taka would be cleaning up-stairs presently. 
Maryland had managed her packing very 
adroitly. She would be able to tell Taka, 
when the time came, that she was taking some 
clothes into town to the cleaner’s, which would 
explain the two large bags. 

Taka was so faithful, in any case, that she 
would never question anything Maryland 
chose to do. She adored Maryland—and 
little Bert. In almost seven years, Taka 
had never been ill. She had never taken a day 
off excepting twice yearly, the Emperor’s 
birthday and New Year’s Day. She would 
do anything in the world for Maryland. She 
was faithfulness itself. And Maryland had 
done what she could to be kind, in her turn. 
She had given Taka expensive presents each 
Christmas. She had consoled her when her 
worthless and sake-loving husband made 
trouble, as he did from time to time. Once 
he had even beaten Taka, and Taka, coming 
to work with red eyes and a bruised cheek, had 
cried on Maryland’s shoulder. 

Poor little Taka! Maryland was as sure of 
Taka’s allegiance as she was of—anything, 
in a shifting universe. 


ALMOST noon—blazing sun overhead, blaz- 
ing white beach, blazing blue water;:the 
surf had a sleepy sound. 

Maryland stood on the Janai steps and, 
shading her eyes, stared off to the edge of the 
world, where curved, small clouds went by— 
like geese, or galleons. 

It wasn’t possible that while seas could be 
purple and green and blue at one time, while 
skies showed the faint, far stain of smoke from 
wayfaring ships, while winds were free, and 
waves, while the sun set and the moon rose in 
beauty—it wasn’t possible that a mistake could 


hold one crippled and dumb forever! It | 


couldn’t have been meant—in the scheme of 
things. Life was for living. Love wasn’t a 
thing to be denied! 

“If you once dared—” Jeff said. 

That was it—and until Jeff came, Maryland 
had not thought of daring. She had followed 
the rules because other women did. Also 
because the line of least resistance is ever the 
Easiest Way. 

Jeff had shamed her out of that in one of 
the first of their endless talks together. There 
had been no preliminaries to their intimacy. 

‘All right for the herd,”’ he had said. ‘Most 
women have got all they want when they get 
security and protection. They stay put, 
because it’s more comfortable and involves less 
uncertainty. They don’t demand any more of 
life than three meals a day and a seat by some- 
body’s fire. You’re not like that. You’ve 
got the dream in your eyes, Rapunzel! You’re 
too fine to dry-rot in the dark. Come on out 
and see what’s beyond the horizon—before 
you die!” 

Jeff made every other man that Maryland 
had ever known look little and stupid and 
cowardly. Jeff was free. He was a living 
proof that freedom could be had. Life, with 
Jeff, would be worth anything one might have 
to pay to get to it—Divorce—disgrace—any- 
thing! Bert would divorce her, of course— 
as soon as he found that she had run away 
from him. Then she could marry Jeff 
(Running from marriage—to marriage! She 
didn’t see the circle it made.) Jeff was so 
wonderful she could hardly believe he was 
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HERE’S something so secure in 
the feeling that everything you eat, 
everything you use in cooking, is 
absolutely pure, and that you can buy 
none better. That’s the way I feel 
about Price’s Vanilla. I know it is the 
pure extract of the best vanilla beans. 


I have never tasted any other vanilla 
with such mellow richness of flavor. 
To get this delicious flavor, Price’s 
Vanilla is aged for a long time in 
wood. Youcertainly can tell the differ- 
ence in your cooking! There’s a rich- 
ness in Price’s Vanilla that you simply 
cannot get when you use an imitation 
vanilla flavor or a weak, diluted extract. 


When I stop to think that most of 
the imitation vanilla flavors sold are 
made from coal-tar compounds and 
other artificial colorings and flavor- 
ings, I feel doubly safe in using Price’s. 


Price’s Vanilla is just right in 
strength. It is the standard accepted 
by cooking authorities everywhere. 
When my recipe calls for “one tea- 
spoonful of vanilla,” I know I can use 
one teaspoonful of Price’s and it will 
be right. That’s a big advantage over 
weak, diluted vanilla flavors. 


For 1c mailea to the Price Flavoring Extract Co., 
Dept. 2-C., 227 East Superior St., Chicago III., a trial 
bottle of Dr. Price’s Vanilla will be sent anywhere in 
the United States. Or, upon request, a recipe book— 
“Delicious Desserts and Candies”—will be mailed to 


you free. 
Mrs. JANE HOusTON. 
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real—the sort of dream one put oneself to sleep | 
with sometimes—and Jeff was waiting—for 
her! She had only to step out of her rut and 
gotohim. Only to dare— 

Life, when you stripped it of self-deception 
ard pretense, was as simple as that! 

A touch on Maryland’s arm, a gentle tug 
at her sleeve; Taka, giggling nervously, mak- 
ing urgent gestures toward the bedroom. 

“Little Bert come home.” 

Maryland woke sharply to attention, turned 
a startled face. ‘Little Bert come home— 
this time of day? Whatever for? What’s 
the matter, Taka?” 

“TI sink no good,” said Taka. 
much hot—plenty sore—maybe sick 

Maybe sick! Maryland ran to the bedroom 
door and snatched it open. Little Bert lay 
crumpled in a heap on the gray-enameled bed, 
his dusty feet on the embroidered counternane 
his flushed, heavy-eyed face pressec against 
one of the little, lacy pillows. 

“Why, baby!” cried Maryland. ‘“What’s 
the matter?” 

She laid a cool hand on his forehead, found 
it burning. He rolled watery eyes, bright 
with fever, to look up at her. 

“T don’t feel good,” said little Bert heavily. 
“My throat’s sore, and my head aches, and 
the teacher sent me home. She says she 
guesses I got the measles. A lot of the other 
boys got it, too.” 

Measles! Maryland turned to Taka in 
blank despair. 

“T savvy measles 
“Plenty chil’ren catcn. 
I can take care.” 


MAZING Taka! 


“Head too 


? 


said Taka brightly. 
No too much bad. 


Maryland revived like a 

cut rose in water. She helped move little 
Bert up-stairs to the cooler attic. She got him 
into his diminutive pajamas and tucked him 
into bed with a cold compress across his eyes. 
She remembered with compunction that he 
had not eaten much breakfast, that he had been 
cross and fretful that morning. Fever even 
then, most likely. Come to think of it, he had 
not been very bright for the last two days. 
Poor little tad! And she had been too pre- 
occupied, too lost in her own ardent maze, to 
notice it. Was that a rash on his thin, little 
shoulder? Certainly the beginning of one. 
She consulted with Taka once more, in the 
kitchen, 

“You think little Bert no too much sick, 
Taka?” 

Taka shook her head, smiled comfortingly. 
“Pretty soon all red. No too much sick. I 
savvy.” 

Taka could take better care of little Bert 
than Maryland herselfi—much better. No 
question of that. It was dreadfully unfortu- 
nate that little Bert should come down, today 
of all days, with the measles—of all unpleasant 
childish sicknesses—but thank heaven for 
Taka! Maryland wasn’t actually needed for 
little Bert’s recovery. And measles, after all 
would be only an episode in little Bert’s life. 

Today was Maryland’s turning-point. If 
she wavered—things were over for her, for 
good. She smothered a sharp qualm at the 
thought of little Bert’s watery, blood-shot eyes; 
steeled herself to believe that that, too, could 
be taken care of without her. 

“Taka—little Bert’s eyes—maybe two weeks 
—must be very careful—more better dark 
room. Sun no too much good.” 

(Didn’t people go blind sometimes after 
measles—if their eyes hadn’t been properly 
cared for while they were ill with it?) Little 
Bert had rather sweet eyes—like his father’s. 
Dark and—when he smiled, sometimes—amaz- 
ingly sweet. A queer, appealing sort of look in 
them. Thick, dark lashes. A man shouldn’t 
appeal; he should command. Ii he were 
going to keep what he’d got. 

“Yes—eyes no too strong now—more better 
room dark—I savvy,” said Taka. 

Blessed Taka! Maryland patted her blue- 
kimonoed shoulder with unsteady fingers before 
she went up to the attic again, to find little 
Bert sleeping, scarlet and still. 
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The attic was dark and cool, a delicious 
breeze flowing in under the deep-slanting eaves. 
Maryland changed the compress on little Bert’s 
hot head and went down to her luncheon 
alone. 

If only Bert, his father, were going to be at 
home more, to look after the baby! Between 
big Bert and Taka, Maryland: was as unneces- 
She hugged that fact 
to her troubled heart, while she played with 
Taka’s feathery biscuit and appetizing salad. 
She couldn’t eat. She disarranged her plate 


| so Taka shouldn’t see and try to make her. 


Over the frosted solace of her glass of iced 


; tea, she came to a tense decision, teeth set, 
| eyes narrowed. 


“T’ve got to wipe everything 
off the slate but the future. It’s sentimental 
weakness to let this incident of little Bert’s 
coming home sick get in my way. I might 
stay and take care of little Bert for two weeks. 
If I don’t go, I lose Jefi—for good. I’m going 
—that’s all.” 

After luncheon she sat at the desk in the 
living-room and tried to write big Bert a 
letter. The words wouldn’t come. She tore 
up half a dozen sheets of paper. There didn’t 
seem to be any easy phrase for telling him that 
she had done with him and was going away 
with another man. Anything she set down 
She could 
almost hear Jefi’s laugh over her shoulder. 
When she wasn’t hearing Jefi’s laugh, she was 
seeing the stricken amazement in Bert’s eyes 
as he read. 


SOMETIME between one and two o'clock, 


she heard a man’s step at the back door, and | 


Bert himself came into the dining-room. Some- 
thing strange about him. His right arm, 
closely bandaged, in splints and a sling. He 
was very pale, but he smiled at her with a 
sort of deprecating friendliness. 

“What’s happened?” cried Maryland, jump- 
ing to her feet and facing him almost as palely. 
Her hand shut hard on a blotted sheet. 

“Don’t look so scared!” Bert begged her 
with an attempt at humorous reassurance. 

I didn’t telephone, because I didn’t want to 
startle you. 
if I had. 
arm, that’s all. 
wouldn’t start. 


It’s nothing much. Broken my 


Doctor said I’d better come 


| home and take it easy for a few days. It’s 





been set—and everything.” 
“Did it 


| wincing. 


There was deep anxiety in her tone and look. 
She knew it. She amazed herself. 
it was. 

“You bet it hurt!” 
was obviously greedy of her sympathy. 

He showed a quaint, boyish willingness to 


be made much of if such were her intention. | 


As if he waited, so to speak, for her to kiss the 
place and make it well. 
he looked a trifle hurt and disappointed when 


| she only said coolly: 





“Of course, if the doctor’s seen it. Little 
Bert’s upstairs in bed with the measles.” 
(She couldn’t, in ordinary decency, 
Bert or kiss him, with that 
hand.) 

“Oh, good Lord—beat me to it, did he?” 

“Taka knows all about measles. She says 


| it’s nothing to worry about,” said Maryland 


determinedly. 


“Of course not—every kid gets ’em some | 


time or other,” Bert commented comfortingly 
“Tt had ’em when I was just about his age. 
Put him in the attic bedroom, did you?” 

“Tt’s cooler there,” said Maryland 

“Think he won’t keep you awake at night?” 

She said while the blood sang in her ears, 
“T think not.” 

“T’ll go up and see him, 
for the stairway. 

“He’s asleep,” Maryland warned perfuncto 
rily. “Better not wake him.” 

“Well, if he’s asleep,” said Bert, 


” 


said Bert, starting 


Maybe it might have been better | 


Cranking a darned car that | 


hurt much?” asked Maryland | 


Maryland fancied | 


touch | 
letter in her | 





But there 


said Bert frankly. He | 
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protection. 
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Ask your hardware or paint dealer about 
KOVERFLOR, or send us his name and 
receive the KOVERFLOR Sample Book. 
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443 Fourth Ave. New York City 
55 Stevenson Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
606 Oakland Ave., S.W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Foreign Branches: London, Paris, Melbourne 
STANDARD VARNISH CO- 
of Illinois 


Licensee and Western Manufacturer 
2600 Federal Street Chicago, Ill. 
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ers of Enamels 
world- (\ and 

accepted \ Allied 
standards in Specialties 


Elastwca Varnishes 
For every architectural and household 
purpose 
Kwickwork Auto Enamel 
Can be applied one day and the car 
used the next. 
Satinette Enamel 


The immaculate and enduring white 
enamel 
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‘\7ES, just slip it over 
any broom, new or old, 

and you have a dust mop 

that’s simply perfect! 


“It has no metal parts and 
won't scratch polished or 
waxed surfaces. It isn’t 
oiled, either. It won’t 
streak white woodwork. 


“And how thoroughly it 
dusts, sweeps, and cleans: 
the walls, the floors, ceil- 
ings, picture moulding, 
plate rails, stair rails, even 
under the radiators and the 
low furniture. 


“It’s so easy to wash, too; 
just like a towel. Think 
of it: a mop that’s always 
clean and fresh!” 


To appreciate what a wonder- 
ful mop Dustaway really is 
vou must trv it forvourself. If 
vour dealer can’t supply you, 
we will do so direct by return 
mail. Just fill in coupon and 
mail with $1. Doittoday. You 
will be satisfied or money back. 
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31 Williamson Street, Quincy, Ill. 
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lie down for a bit myself. 
shaky.” 

“Shall I get you—anything at all?” 

“No—there isn’t anything. I'll be all 
right. Where’s the ‘Story of Mankind?’ ” 

“Tt’s on the table beside your bed.” 

“T’ll just have a shot at that.” 

He went on up the stairs. Something for- 
lorn in the slowness of his step hurt Maryland’s 
heart. She went out into the kitchen and 
shut the door behind her. 

“Taka,” she said evenly, “boss come home 
just now. He break arm. Fixing automobile. 
Too bad, eh?” 

“He break arm!” exclaimed Taka turning 
round with a long-handled spoon in mid-air. 
“Boss break arm! Plenty pilikia!” 

Pilikia is the Hawaiian word for trouble. 

Maryland agreed. “Plenty pilikia—but 
doctor already fix. He say rest little bit. 
Pretty soon well.” 

“TI savvy,” said Taka soothingly. “Plenty 
rest, plenty eat. I make anything boss like. 
Bimeby all well.” 

“T think pretty soon all right,” said Mary- 
land desperately. \ 

“Sure—pretty soon all right,” crooned 
Taka. “Plen-ty pilikia—but pretty soon all 
right.” 

Maryland went back once more to the Janai 
and stood once more gazing at the sea. She 
felt as if the waves that drove in with such 
resistless, steady force across the reef were 
rolling, wave after wave, above her head. 
The sun struck a brazen glare from the water. 
It hurt her eyes. 

She thought: “After all—I wanted Bert at 
home to look out for little Bert—and here he 
is! A broken arm is nothing fatal—incon- 
venient—unpleasant, at the-most. Taka can 
do for them both perfectly—and Bert’s arm 
will keep him at home—so that in an emer- 
gency—it won’t be just Taka here. It won’t 
be like leaving little Bert with just a servant. 
Really—this isn’t so bad as it looks. It’s 
better this way—heartless—I’m heartless—to 
think of that—but it is! And today’s—only 
one day—to them. It’s the—crossroads—for 
me. I’ve got to be selfish—I’ve got to be 


? 


hard—or lose everything—everything! 


HE shrill clamor of the telephone cut across 

her distracted musings. She ran to it with 

her heart stumbling, waving Taka back to her 

kitchen, full of an unreasoning fear lest any 
one but herself hear that deep, cool voice. 

“T’ll answer it, Taka. Never mind—never 
mind!” 

It wasn’t, however, a deep, cool voice that 
came over the wire when Maryland caught up 
the receiver and whispered, “Well?” 

An unintelligible sputter of pidgin English, 
a thin, excited, Oriental tenor, one phrase 


lonly standing clear, “Taka, plees!—Taka, 
| 


plees!” 

“Taka!” called Maryland curtly. 

She was disappointed, rebufled—although 
it wasn’t yet half after three, as she saw by a 
glance at her wrist-watch. She hoped Taka 
wouldn’t stand there too long, uttering those 
endless “Hai—hai—hai’s” with which all 
Japanese telephone-talk is punctuated. 

Maryland knew that fai means yes. That 
and sayonara comprised her Nipponese vocabu- 
lary. She thought that Taka talked an 
unnecessarily long time. That she giggled a 
bit too much. That she asked too many 
questions of her caller and displayed perhaps 
too close an interest in the answers. Taka 
ought to be back in her kitchen. This thing 
of giving servants free use of the telephone— 
suppose Jeff were trying to get Maryland. 
He wouldn’t be able to. 
line was out of order—he might give it up as a 
bad job. 

Maryland couldn’t endure the possibility. 
She said gently, “Taka!” 

“Sayonara!” said Taka at that moment, 
and hung up the receiver. 

She turned about, and Maryland saw with 
surprise that the small, ivory features were 
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EFORE a tiny scratch 

or cut grows big and 
troublesome, bathe it with 
a solution of 
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The Household Disinfectant 
and Antiseptic Wash 


You can lessen the danger of 
serious infection by always 
having Creolin at hand. 


For Creolin killsthe germs 
that cause the trouble. 


It isa household necessity 
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bites, burns and wounds of 
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Save Your Back—With a Cadillac! 


You want a vacuum cleaner and 
You owe it to yourself to see the 


CADILLAC ELECTRIC 
VACUUM CLEANER 


Nos. 36, 81, 90 


The Cadillac is more than a rug cleaner 
—it is a complete power plant capable of 
removing dirt from bare floors, furniture, 
drapes, mattresses and walls. The same 
super-suction which refreshes rugs so 
well has remarkable cleaning power when 
applied through CADILLAC attachments, 


To house-clean, you simply clamp a 
CADILLAC hose connection to the fan 
chamber by a single quarter turn of the 
wrist, attach hose and cleaning tool— 
and you are ready to begin. No stand- 
ing on chairs, no stooping or back-strain- 
ing—the most inaccessible places are 
easily reached with the specially con- 
structed attachments! 


NOW—during housecleaning time—the 
CADILLAC CLEANER will be a boon to 
you. It will leave you fresh while others 
toil—will give you more time for pleas- 
rable pursuits! 


Can be bought on very easy 
costs but a cent an hour to operate. 
Have your CADILLAC dealer show you 
this wonderful time, money, and labor 
saver. Let him explain CADILLAC NAP 
INSURANCE to you. NO OBLIGATION. 
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\ CLEM ENTS MFG. CO. 
| | 603 Fulton St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Maternity 


LANE BRYANT Maternity 
Clothes enable you todress styl- 
ishly during all stages of matern- 
ity, and after baby comes, as well. 


Latest modes, cleverly designed 


to conceal condition. Patented ad- 
justments provide ample expansion. 
BDooutite) Style Book of Maternity . 
ts, Suits, Dresses, Skirts, 
sets. Sent FREE. Writefor it today. 
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EARN $25 TO $35 A WEEK 


Prepare at home by our train- 
ing course. Entire tuition earned 
in a few weeks. Increases effi- 
ciency and earnings of practical 
nurses. Twenty years of suc- 
cess; 12,000 graduates. Two 
months’ trial. Send for catalog. 


The Gheeatnienen School of Nursing 
374 Main Street Jamestown, N. Y. 
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Bludgeons 

“I too sorry,” said Taka, “plenty pilikia! 
I too sorry, missis!”’ 

“Taka!” said Maryland. “Oh, Taka, what 
is it?” Doom rang in her heart like a gong 
beaten a long way off. 

“My husband,” Taka explained, twisting 
the sleeve of her kimono in unsteady, brown 
fingers. “My husband, he work ice-place— 
missis know?” 

Yes, Maryland knew. Taka’s husband 
worked in an ice-factory. Not that merry, 
hard-working, little Taka ever saw any of his 
earnings! 

“Your husband make telephone just now?” 
Maryland inquired, controlling her irritation 
with an effort. ‘What he want?” 

“No my husband,” said Taka plaintively. 
“This man my husband friend. He say my 
husband, little while before, plenty pilikia—” 
(the sinister absurdity of that dreadful word!) 
“he say big piece ice—may be two hundred 
three hundred pounds—fall—topside my hus- 
band foot—maybe break toe—” 

“Oh, Taka!” A wail and a determined 
recovery of coolness. “But that isn’t so bad, 
Taka—just break toe. Doctor can fix easy!” 

“He like I go home quick,” said Taka. “I 
too sorry!” 

“Taka—you’re not going now—with all the 
trouble here?—Boss sick—baby sick? Taka!” 

“I too sorry,” said Taka with pathetic 
stubbornness. “Husband like.” 

Maryland, with a sickening effort, held her- 
self calm. “But Taka,” she argued implor- 
ingly. “Boss need—baby need—no can 
go.” 

“T too sorry,” 
fully adamant. 

“Your husband no too much good to you,” 
Maryland cried in a last hope. “He no too 
much good man. _ I plenty good to you, Taka, 
long time, now!” 

Taka had one answer, wet-eyed but unwav- 
ering. “I too sorry—no can stay—husband 
like.” 

And within the half-hour she went, according 
to her lights. 

“I make telephone,” she promised. starting 
out upon her long, hot mile and a half to the 
car-line. ‘Maybe one week, then can come 
back. I too sorry, missis!”’ 

“So am I, Taka—too sorry!” said Maryland 
dully. 

She admitted to herself, for the first time 
in that moment, that it was no use. That her 
chance was gone. Taka’s husband’s toe had 
decided the thing. 

Maryland kept remembering a hackneyed 
line or so which she felt she might almost have 
written herself. ‘In the fell clutch of circum- 
stance—I have not winced nor cried aloud.” 
She wanted to cry aloud. She wanted to 
scream her defeated dream to the sea that had 
bred it. But she didn’t. She sat down, 
instead, with her eyes on the shimmering, white 
flame of the beach, and waited for half after 
three. 


said Taka humbly, regret- 


JEFF telephoned at twenty minutes past. 

His ring choked her for a moment. She got 
out at last, 

“Well?” 

“All set, Rapunzel?” 

She dug her nails into her palms, set her 
teeth, and answered heavily. “It’s all off. 
I can’t go.” 

“What do you mean?” Staggered surprise 
in his voice, incredulous hurt, a flash of anger 
even—as if she’d been tricking him all the 
time. 

“What I say. It’s no good. Circumstances. 
Everybody sick.” 

“Good Lord!” Then, like an echo of her 
own reasoning: “No time to be soft about 
things. Where’s the Japanese woman?” 

Maryland swallowed a sound like laughter 
which wasn’t laughter. “Her husband— 
dropped two hundred pounds of ice—on his 
toe—and broke it. She’s gone home to him. 
She wouldn’t stay.” 
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SPRING TONIC 
For Every Woman 


is the happy habit of walking 
and working and playing in 
Shoes that soothe and strength- 
en jaded nerves and bodies by 
releasing long-imprisoned bones 
and muscles and refreshing cir- 
culation from the ground up! 


Put LIFE into your feet! See the 
new Spring Styles at the ‘‘Ground 
Gripper’’ Shop in your city. And 
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Book, ‘‘What You Should Know 
about Your Feet.’’ IT’S FREE! 
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ALLEN’S FOOT =EASE 


The Antiseptic, Healing 
Powder for the Feet 

Takes the friction from the shoe, 
relieves the pain of corns, bunions, cal- 
louses and sore spots, freshens the 
feet and gives new vigor. 

Makes Tight or New Shoes Feel Easy 

At night, when your feet are tired, 
sore and swollen from walking or 
dancing, sprinkle Allen’s Foot-Ease in 
the foot-bath and enjoy the bliss of 
feet without an ache. 


Over One Million five hundred thousand pounds 
of Powder for the Feet were used by our Army 
and Navy during the war. Trial package and a 
Foot-Ease Walking Doll sent Free. Address 
ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE, Le Roy, N. Y. 


In a Pinch, use ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 
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yp? 


“Maryiand—for Ged’s sake!—don’t joke 

“J’m not. I’m just telling you.” 

She heard an abrupt movement, a smothered 
exclamation. 

“Pm coming out—at once—d’you hear, 
Maryland?—to get you.” 

“You mustn’t—it’s no good.” 

“P’m coming. Be there in twenty minutes.” 

Maryland said with a _half-sob. ‘Too 
sorry—no can help!”—but there was no one 
on the wire : 

Twenty minutes more, She went up- 
stairs to be sure that the two invalids were 
definitely disposed of and not likely to 
wander. 

Bert lay on his back on the bed farthest 
from the window, supporting the “Story of 
Mankind” on his chest by means of his free 
arm and looking rather tired and unhappy. 

“Hello!” he said, brightening at sight of 
Maryland. ‘Thought you’d gone swimming 
or something. Want to come and read to me 
a while?” 

“Not just yet,” said Maryland. 
you feel?” 

“Oh, a bit shaky. Be a. right tomorrow, 
I dare say.” He regarded her with obvious 
apology. “Sorry to add to the gaiety of 
nations just now.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter.” 

“You'll have your hands pretty full with 
little Bert. Feels good and _ hot, doesn’t 
he?” 

Little Bert, lying flushed and restless on 
Maryland’s own bed, muttered in his sleep and 
flung himself over heavily. 

Maryland touched his forehead with un- 
steady fingers, found it burning. She ex- 
plained: “‘I think he’s supposed to have—a 
hot fever—until the rash comes cut.” 

“Poor kid!” said Bert. 

“He'll be all right,” said Maryland. 

She turned to go downstairs once more. 

“Coming back up after a while?” asked 
Bert rather wistfully. 

“After a while,” said Maryland. 


“How do 


HE went out through the kitchen and sat 
down upon the side steps in the shade of a 

pink hibiscus bush, to wait for Jeff. The after- 
noon calm was like a mist in the air, a mist of 
sun and warmth. Maryland’s soft, brown hair 
drooped over her eyes—eyes with the dream in 
them, Jeff had called them—and when she 
pushed back her hair, her forehead was moist. 
She wondered if her nose were shiny, if she 
ought to go and change her frock. She had 
had on the same white skirt and simple white 
blouse all day. She had meant to wear a new 
dark-blue crépe to the boat. 

After all, she thought, she wouldn’t change. 
It didn’t make any difference. Nothing made 
any difference any more. Let Jeff see her as 
she was—as she was likely to be for the rest of 
her life, now—a poor, little slave that had tried 
to escape—and been clubbed back into the 
corral again. 

“Under the bludgeons of fate—my head is 
bloody but unbowed.” 

Bludgeons—little Bert’s measles, big Bert’s 
arm, Taka’s husband’s toe! In an ascending 
scale—bludgeons—a poignant climax, Taka’s 
husband’s toe! 

_ Maryland smothered a hard, little laugh. 
She watched a big, brown car slow up before 
the driveway and turnin. Jeff. She smoth- 
ered, waiting for him. He sprang out; he 
strode over to her; he took her by both hands 
and drew her to her feet. 

How big he was—how gentle, even in his 
clipped reproaches—how terribly Maryland 
wanted just to fling herself into his arms, to 
feel them close around her, to shut her eyes 
against the roughness of his gray tweed coat— 
and let the world go hang! 

She felt a sort of languor coming over her 
and stiffened herself away from the compelling 
hands. 

, “What’s it all about?” asked Jeff briefly. 

Going back on me, Maryland? Must be 
some reason—a mighty good reason—this 
late in the day.” 
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Rubens Infant Shirt 


Your physician will recommend Rubens Infant Shirt for 
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or Humble Cottage 
There’s A ‘‘Bluebird’’ Rod For Every Window 
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Kill the Moths| 
Save the Clothes | 


You do both with Sycco Moth Killer, the 
new up-to-date “Gas” method of 
moths. Sycco Moth Killer,—clean, dry, 
chemical crystals, when exposed to air, 
gives off gas that is sure death to moths, 
but harmless to humans. 


Positively will not injure the most delicate | 
fabrics; furs, silks, woolens, feathers. 

The pleasant Sycco odor quickly leaves the 
clothes; people do not turn around, sniff and | 
stare when you go out wearing clothes which | 
have been protected with Sycco Moth Killer. | 
Get moth protection today for $1. Buy Sycco | 


Moth Killer at drug 
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you can 


Syracuse Chemical Company, Inc. 
Syracuse, New York 
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Bludgeons 


He had never looked at her like that before— 
as if she had betrayed him—a cool, distrustfy] 
look. : 

“Three good reasons, 
told him what they were, 
than she could help. 

“The Japanese woman,” said Jeff grimly, 
“Certain you couldn’t have kept her—with 
money: "id 

“T never thought of that,” said Maryland. 
“T don’t believe you’d have thought of it, 
either. She just said, ‘Too sorry—husband 
like.’ Then she went. I know Taka adores 
little Bert. She’s very fond of me. She'd 
have stayed if she could. She just thought she 
had to do—what she did.” 

“Didn’t you tell me, once, the 


” 


said Maryland and 
no more bitterly 


man was cruel 


to her?” 
“He has beaten her. That didn’t seem to 
matter, today. When he needed her, she 


had to go to him.” 

‘Lord!’ said Jeff savagely. 

“T know,” said Maryland. ‘“Isn’t it funny?” 

“Funny! It’s incredible—it’s _ horrible! 
Where are—Sumner—and the little boy?” 

“Upstairs. Bert’s arm is making him rather 
wretched: The baby has a high fever. I’m 
pretty sure it’s measles. I think I'll get the 
doc tor for him—as soon as—” 

“As soon as I’ve gone?” 
She nodded dumbly. 


HIS isn’t making a great deal of dificrence 
to you,” he suggested with mordant 
coolness. 

“Do you really believe that?’ 
land. 

“‘No—I don’t,” said Jeff. He folded his arms 
tight and stood there staring down at her, 
black disappointment and longing in his eyes. 
“I know you cared—I know you felt as I do— 
about the moral end of it—that you had a right 
to happiness—happiness—we had our hands 
on it! Iwas as sure of you as I am of myself, 
Maryland. I can’t believe that this silly 
tangle of—domestic accidents—can stop us. If 
you could shove church and state aside to come 
with me, why can’t you walk out over this?” 

“And would you want me—if I did?” asked 
Maryland passionately. “If I left a_ sick 
man—and a sick child—helpless—with no 
one to wait on them—depending absolutely 
on me—and walked out of this house with you 
—would you want me? You might still want 
me—as a woman—but as a /uman being, 
wouldn’t you despise me to the last day 0: your 
life? Love couldn’t gloss over that! Vd die 
of shame. Yes—I was ready to go with you! 
I was wild with happiness at the thought. 
I kept on trying to believe I could go—till 
Taka left me. ThenIsaw. Love has nothing 
at all todo with this. It’s a matter of ordinary 


> asked Mary- 


| decency. Like not quitting under fire. You 
| see?” 
“T see,” said Jeff quietly. He shook her 


hands again. Pre: sently he held them to his 
face with an odd touch of reverence. 
“Tt’s good-by, then, Rapunzel!” 
“Worse than good-by—it’s Fate, 
land, smiling with twisted I'ps. 
“Will you kiss me once again—before I go?— 
I’ve got to go now—or miss the boat. Do you 


” said Mary- 


want me to miss the boat?” 


“No,” Maryland answered, withdrawing her 
hands and sinking them clenched into the 
pockets of her skirt, “I don’t. Let’s make 4 
clean cut!) And—no good your kissing me— 
it would only make things harder.” 

Her soft voice was husky. 

“Shall I—come back—some day?’ 
her very gently. And she knew 
would—if she told him to. 


’ he asked 
that he 


“No,” said Maryland, looking straight 
ahead of her. ‘‘don't come back. I’ve got my 


lesson. And don’t ever write—or send me 
any word—from places T’ll never see—with 
you!” She broke into a little cry as if some- 
thing lay bleeding to death before her eyes. 
“The only thing in this world that you can do 
for me now—is—to go!” 
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So Jeff went. She saw him stumble, getting 
into the waiting car; and hoped with a last, 
tortured flicker of rebellion that it might be 
because there were tears in his eyes, blinding 
him a little. 

Then she went back into the house, herself 
strangely without a tear, and once more up- 
stairs, pausing on the way to telephone the 
doctor to come out to little Bert. 

“Thought I heard voices in the kitchen,” 
said Bert, looking up at her when she stood 
beside his bed. ‘“—Just you and Taka?” 

Maryland didn’t tell him that Taka had 
gone home. Time enough for that later on. 
She said: 

“Jeff Hayward came out to say good-by. 
That was all.” 

“Tell him I was laid up?” 

“Yes,” said Maryland, “I told him.” She 
added with amazing calm, ‘“‘He was sorry to 
hear it.” 

“Have you ’phoned the doctor about the 
kid?” 

“Yes, He’s coming out in about an hour.” 

In about an hour Jefi’s boat would be sailing. 
In about an hour she would be getting dinner. 
A meat pie, Taka had planned that morning. 

Little Bert was awake. He inquired ciossly: 
“Can’t I have anything to eat? I’m awiul 
hungry.” 

“We'll see what the doctor says, dear,” said 
Maryland soothingly. 

She straightened little Bert’s covers, shook 
up his pillow for him. 

In about an hour Jeff’s boat would be head- 
ing into the sunset . Maryland felt as 
lonely—and as clean—as the sand, when a 
wave has come up over it and gone back again. 

“Don’t you want to read to me for a bit 
now?” big Bert suggested hopefully. 

When Maryland took up the “Story of 
Mankind,” he smiled at her out of tired, dark 
eyes and touched her fingers with a sort of 
shamefaced caress. 

“IT know you hate it—old dear!” 

“T don’t mind today,” said Maryland. She 
felt his eyes resting upon her with renascent 
tenderness. His weakness of the moment 
lying back upon her strength like a child 
laying its head against its mother’s shoulder. 
It comforted her curiously. Being at her 
post—holding the line—how had she ever 
thought to desert? She began to read— 
opening the book at random: 

“We live under the shadow of a gigantic 

question mark. 

Who are we? 

Where do we come from? 

Whither are we bound?” 


Stepping-Stones to Good 
Cookery 


Continued from page 75) 


/ 


the bottom of a kettle, and sauté until crisp. 
Then add the minced onion, three-fourths tea- 
spoonful of salt, one sprig each of thyme, 
parsley, and basil, one bay-leaf, and a speck of 
pepper. Then add one pint of boiling water, 
the fish, one-half cupful of canned tomatoes, 
and the potatoes. Cover and let simmer 
gently for fifteen minutes or until the potatoes 
are tender and the fish is done. Serve hot. 
Corn Muffins are delicious for breakfast. 
Cream two tablespoonfuls of butter, add two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, and one egg well 
beaten. Sift three teaspoonfuls of baking- 
powder with one cupful of bread flour and 
one-fourth teaspoonful of sait, and add to 
the first mixture alternately with one-half 
cupful of milk; then add one-fourth cupful 
of canned sweet corn. Pour into hot, 
greased muffin pans and bake at 4oc° F. 
for twenty-five minutes. 


Do you use an oven thermometer? Do vou 
“sé a fat thermometer? Do you use a candy 
thermomete r? Watch for the ‘Cooking by 
Temperature” chart which will appear in 
the Department of Cookery next month 





AaACUPEUE 


Non-Electric Vacuum Cleaner 





Costs Nothing to Operate 


Why not get rid of the drudgery of 
sweeping? It’s so easy with the won- 
derful Vacuette, which keeps rugs 
and carpets really clean and saves 
time and work for you or your maid. 


At least see this remarkable vacuum 
cleaner, which requires no electricity and 
costs nothing for operation or upkeep. 
Look in the ’phone book for Vacuette, the 
name under which local distributors are 
listed, and ask for a free demonstration in 
your own home. 


name, write to us. 
Manufactured and Sold Exclusively by 


THE SCOTT & FETZER COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of Non-Electric 


Dept. 
Als 














If you don’t find the 







acoum Cleaners in the World 




















66 , CLEVELAND, OHIO 
VACUBTTES. Ltd. Miller 
., Miller 
ork Sti Endorsed by 
Bidg., 48 York Street Good H ke 
Toronto and Modern Priscilla 
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A New Idea—Semi-Made Sport Wear 


SEMI-MADE Dresses of the best grade jersey cloth, 


in all the gay colors for Spring and Summer. Already 
stamped in the latest Russian and Egyptian designs, 
that are easy to embroider. Cloth, embroidery material 
(Silk or Wool) and chart of colors, all for $7.00. Have 


a dress that reflects your own personal touch! 
Catalogue and Handsome Telephone Doll Free. 


DOLLY GRAY, Dept. H. 
564 Broadway New York City 


AEROLUX 


VENTILATING 
PORCH SHADES 


Live outdoors this sum- 
mer — on your porch. 
Equip it with beautiful 
Aerolux Shades. Have 


fresh cool air and perfect pri- 
vacy without heat and glare. 













Durable, economical, easily 
hung. Weatherproof finish- 
es. Can’t flap in wind. For 
open orglassenclosed porch. 








Sold by leading department 
stores and furniture dealers. 
FREE Book, “Better 
Porches”’ shows how 
to make your porch 
an attractive sum- 
mer living room. 

Write for it. 


The Aeroshade Company 
2324 Oakland Ave. Waukesha, Wis. 




















lf-watering and 


sub-irrigating. Artistic in 
€ luminum or Dark 
fi a. Fi 

Le 


free cat , 
SAVO MFG. CO., Dept.ES 
111 W. Monroe St., Chicago 





















Governor Winthrop Desk 


A correct copy of original piece with all the 
charm and dignity of stately colonial 
furniture. Custom built of selected genu- 
ine mahogany by skilled cabinet makers. 
Hand rubbed finish, dust proof drawers 
solid brass fittings. Nothing finer made— 
guaranteed as represented or price refund- 
ed. 38 in. long, 20 in. deep, 42 in. high. 


Our feature $105 Carefully boxed 
Specially priced for shipment 


Sent on receipt of price or C_.O.D. with $20 de posit. 
Plates of other antique reproductions on request. 


WINTHROP FURNITURE CO. 


185 Devonshire Street Boston, Mass. 
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Two complete ranges in one 
compact form 


Every Convenience and Comfort for Your Home 
The-Electric Half Comprises: An 


electric oven (insulated), an elec- 
tric broiler and three cooking discs. 


The Coal Half Comprises: Large 
oven, four cooking holes and hot 
water connections. 


Coal for Winter—Electricity for Summer—or Both at Anytime 


Send for Descriptive Booklet 
MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


THE T. G. ARROWSMITH Co, 


180 New Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 


| 


& OF 


—or 


= ROBERT P. BURTON 
30 West Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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the Table that Makes Tidiness Natural 


IT is easy to keep things neat and clean in a kitchen 


where a Porce-Namel is on duty. 


This table is kept 


clean with a damp cloth because nothing can hold fast 


to its 


smooth, white, ‘‘Satin’’ finished surface. All 


woods are kiln dried; all panels are of 3 plywood; all 
metal parts are rust-proof; all Porce-Namel tables are 
eouipped with our tamous “‘Laflat’’ Porcelain Tops 
wich are guaranteed not to bulge or buckle and are as 
easy toclean asa china plate. 

[here are 16 separate sizes and styles of Porce-Namel. 
Get yours—NOW—at the nearest dealer's. 


Mutschler Brothers’ Company 


BOX 500 





'¥ 


2 of 16 Different Standard Designs 
Write for Free Illustrated Catalog 


May 


1923 Good Housekeeping 





Makers of Fine Tables Since 1896 
NAPPANEE, IND. 


ne 


PORCE-NAMEL 


"The Better Kitchen Table” 











Back of the Electric 
Button 


(Continyed from page 48) 


Closely allied with the utilization of the huge 
amount of water power in the United States as 
yet undeveloped is another item of conservation 
that should have the active interest and sup- 
port of all far-seeing citizens—the saving of the 
forests. There are many reasons why we 
should act quickly to stay the ravages of 
the woodsman’s ax. We need the forests to 
assure us a continuous supply of timber. They 
are of the utmost value as playgrounds for the 
people and as aatural sanitariums. But in 
addition to these, they are necessary for 
the preservation of our water power. 

The widespread damage inflicted by floods is 
largely due to the removal of the forests. So 
long as the woods remained, they acted as a 
check to the rapid flowing off of the water from 
heavy rains or melting snow. Their removal, 
and the smoothing of the ground for farming, 
has eliminated the obstruction the flood water 
hitherto found, and it courses down hillsides, 


carrying with it enormous quantities of the: 


most valuable soil, and spreading death and 
destruction in its path. The only remedy is 
costly impounding dams. 

This retarding of the run-off is only one of 
the benefits of retaining or replacing the forests, 
however. Another, of almost greater impor- 
tance, is the action of the forest at the 
headwaters of the streams, on the hills and 
mountains. The forest soil serves as a vast 
sponge, absorbing the spring rain and snow 
water and distributing it through the seasons, 
so giving a more uniform river flow for water 
power and water transportation. 

We need to guard with jealous care such 
forests as we have left, and to take up system- 
atically and energetically the work of reforest- 
ing various areas that affect the supply of 
important streams. In so doing we shall serv2 
our present interests and the interests of the 
future in several extremely important ways. 


Linking the Power Stations Together 

Next we come to the question of economical 
distribution. If we could build a generating 
station and use it all the time to its fullest 
extent, we could supply power very cheaply. 
But if we have use for the current only one 
hour a day, the same return on the investment 
in the plant must be obtained as though it were 
operated continuously. Hence the problem is 
to distribute the use as evenly as we can. 

Additional uses for electricity will help us 
accomplish this, but the most important 
progress which is being made today is in con- 
necting many separate power plants and 
operating them as a single system instead of as 
individual units. Power distribution systems 
are thus beginning to be operated much as our 
present railroad systems. Just as there are 
vast networks of railroad lines leading to, and 
radiating from, our large cities, so there is a 
network of power lines which supply electric 
service. Great strides are being made in this 
direction, as for example, the proposed “super- 
power zone,” by which it is planned eventually 
to join hundreds of power stations and supply 
electricity to the Atlantic seaboard between 
Boston and Washington, D. C. The further 
development of the super-power system will 
bring a corresponding decrease in the cost of 
distribution, and this can eventually be passed 
on to the consumer in lower rates for service. 

Along with this development and conserva- 
tion of power on a great scale there should go@ 
similar utilization of the small streams—the 
brooks and creeks that are not large enough to 
be worth developing for general industrial 
purposes, but are amply sufficient to furnish 
light, power, and to some extent heat tor 
the farms through which they run, or for 4 
group of farms supplied by one station. 

One objection often urged against the 
development of water power sites is the 
destruction of the scenic beauty represented 
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by the rushing river and falls. To a certain 
extent this scenic beauty is marred, it is true. 
Niagara is proof of both: The cliffs and the 
canyon are badly defaced by the buildings and 
the outflow of some of the smaller stations— 
which should never have been permitted 
_—while the really big stations, lying far back, 
are not noticeable and do not affect the scenery 
at all. Today an enormous amount of power 
js being developed from Niagara, and it is 
doubtful if the average observer would note 
any difference were the gates shut and all the 
water that is being diverted to generate energy 
sent over the falls. 

The modern power house is not always a blot 
on the landscape; on the contrary, it may be 
made pleasing in appearance, and in any 
number of cases enough water falls over the 
cliff, even when part of the stream is diverted 
for power purposes, to make a cataract of 
charm or impressiveness. 
can not have one’s cake and eat it.” If we 
must choose between retaining a cataract— 
perhaps one remote in the woods and visited by 
very few—merely for the sake of its beauty in 
a world replete with infinite other natural 
beauties, and the lessening of the toil of the 
weary woman and the perspiring laborer; if 
we must preserve beauty at the price of using 
coal of which we have a definitely limited 
amount and which the future, so far as we can 
now see, will need for warmth as well as 
power, is there any question as to how we 
should decide? 


More Work for Less Power 

Yet without corresponding progress along 
the line of more effectively using the energy 
generated, we shall still fall short of the ideal. 
In other words, we must learn how to apply 
electricity so that /ess power will do more work. 
This will call for a very different kind of 
engineering skill, and it will take years of 
diligent research. Every year, however, brings 
improvements. In many directions we already 
have made wonderful progress Take lighting, 
forexample. One of the problems in connec- 
tion with it has been not only to reduce the 
cost, but to get more illumination from the 
same amount of current. The tungsten fila- 
ment of the Mazda lamp, adopted only within 
the last few years to replace the carbon 
filament formerly used, gives from three to six 
times as much light with the same amount of 
current consumption. But more difficult than 
to get three times as much light from the same 
power was to get the same quantity of light from 
one-third the power. After this was accom- 
plished in the laboratory, it required years for 
realization in the world at large, for millions of 
incandescent lamps are used annually in the 
United States, and it takes a long time before 
factories are established and in running order 
to manufacture the country’s supply. 

Although we shall, of course, never fully 
attain our goal, but shall always be striving for 
something just beyond, it is nevertheless 
possible to picture what the electric age of the 
luture may be. 

The city of the future will be without 
furnaces, steam heating plants, and coal and 
gas stoves, for they will be replaced by electric 
heating units and by electric ranges. 

When all heating is done electrically, one 
may have exactly the temperature wished at no 
more trouble than is involved in setting a 
thermostat. If one wishes a room temperature 
ot 70 degrees, he will set the thermostat at 70, 
and when that temperature is reached, the 
current will automatically be turned off by the 
thermostat, which will just as promptly turn it 
on—automatically, again—the moment it falls 
below 70 degrees. This temperature will be 
maintained uniformly regardless of the weather 
outside. This will also hold true on a warm 
day when the temperature outside may be 90 
or too degrees. The same electrical apparatus 


will cool the air, and, what is more, will also 
‘eep the humidity normal at all times. 

Here it should be made very plain that 
universal electric house heating is economically 
mpossible unless an entirely different method 


And, after all, ‘‘one - 








THE ELECTRIC 


**T would not take 10 times 
the amount I paid for it 
if another Frigidaire were 


not procurable.” 
George M. MacKown 
650 Woolworth Bidg. 
New York City 






. oo he — f 
Mr. MacKown’'s Residence 


FRIGERATOR for MODERN HOMES 


Frigidaire 


After all, you can obtain the best 
idea of the value of Frigidaire in 
your home by knowing what 
Frigidaire has accomplished in 
average homes everywhere. Note 
the record of Frigidaire in Mr. 
MacKown’s household :— 

“T amso pleased with the exceptional service 
of the Frigidaire, which has been in constant 
operation at my residence for two years, 
that I must tell you of its wonderful per- 


formance. During all this time it has faith- 
fully and silently done its work, keeping the 
temperature uniform at 36 degrees and 
plenty of ice for any and all purposes at an 
expense for electrical energy at not to exceed 
$3.50 per month. I would not take 10 times 
the amount I paid for it if another Frigidaire 
were not procurable.” 


Thereisa size and style of Frigidaire 
for your home at an economical price. 


Write for booklet, G-H-6 today. 


Delco-Light Company, Dayton, Ohio 
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“I’m waiting for 
my weekly scrap 
with the ashman. 
Let him try to 
knock me out. 
He can’t do it. 
I’m tough.” 


* WITT 


Corrugated Ash Cans and Garbage 
Pails are built to wear longer 


At Hardware and Department Stores 


THE WITT CORNICE COMPANY 


CINCINNATI OHIO 


Yellow 

Label 

Means 
**Quality’’ 





Stained with Cabot’s Creosote Stains 
Dwight J. Baum, Architect, N. Y. 


“50% Cheaper Than Paint” 


Look Better—Wear as Well 
More Preservative 


Paint now costs more than twice as much as 
Cabot’s Stains, and painting costs more than 
twice as much as staining, because the stains can 
be applied more than twice as fast, using a wide, 
flat brush, or dipping. The coloring éffects are 
soft, deep, and transparent—not ‘“‘painty’’—on 
shingles, siding, or boards, and the creosote pene- 
trates and thoroughly preserves the wood. You 
save half your painting bill, double the beauty 
of your house, and keep the woodwork sound by 
insisting upon using the genuine 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


You can get Cabot’s Stains all over the country. 
Send for free samples and name of nearest agent. 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists 
10 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 
24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago—5S23 Market St., San Francisco 
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Your boy’s unruly or contrary 
hair will stay combed as you comb 
it with “Hair-Groom.” As the 
boy’s hair is combed in the morn- 
ing, So it stays all day. If applied 
after a shampoo, the hair can be 
combed as neatly and as easily as 
before. “Cow-licks” stay down. 

Greaseless on hair. Does not 
stain pillow! “Hair-Groom” is 





Keeps Boy's Hair 


() 
mbed 


“Hair-Groom” Makes Any Boys Hair Stay Combed, Glossy, 
Well-Groomed—Not Greasy or Sticky on Hair 


a dignified combing cream, which 
is quickly absorbed, therefore does 


not show on the hair. It leaves 
the hair glossy and lustrous, but 
not sticky. Fine for hair! 

Nothing else gives a boy or man 
more dignity than neat, well- 
groomed hair. Millions of women 
buy “Hair-Groom” for their boys 
—also for their husbands. 


50 Cents a Jar—Drug Stores ONLY 


The Hair-Groom Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Bertut Mays MATERNITY 


CORSETS, DRESSES, LAYETTES 
A trying period rendered safe, comfortable, unnoticed. Write 
for free illustrated catalogue No.9. Berthe May,10 E. 46, New York 












Walkerville, Ontario, Canada 


COMFORT FOR ALL Sick or well, user or attendant. 
The Perfect Self HelpChair, pat. 
Adjusts to fit anyone. Suitable attachments for ai] wants. 
Weighs only 25 lbs. Strong, attractive. A touch propels 
it. Just right for relaxing, comfort, and also self help, 
when a foot or hands are slightly usable. Goes close 
to desk or table, thru 25 in. door, turns in 30 in. 
Write F. S. Guerber & Co., White Plains, N. Y. 


Every household needs one for emergencies and comfort, 





Dye Garments or Draperies 


Like New for 15c 





Dresses Waists 
Skirts Kimonos 
Coats Sweaters 


Each package of “Diamond Dyes” con- 


Curtains Ginghams 
Coverings Stockings 
Draperies Everything 


dyeing is guaranteed. Just tell your drug- 


tains directions so simple any woman can | gist whether the material you wish to dye 
dye or tint her old, worn, faded things | is wool or silk, or whether it is linen, 


new, even if she has never dyed before. | cotton, or any mixed goods. 
Buy Diamond Dyes—then perfect home 


a 
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Ask to see 


“Diamond Dyes” Color Card. 


Never streak, fade or run. 


May 1923 Good Housekeeping 








Back of the Electric 
Button 


of construction, heating, and ventilation js 
used. This will include better methods of 
insulation for houses and a regenerative system 
of heating which will allow heating to be done 
without waste. Merely replacing the coal 
furnace by an electric heater would be hope- 
lessly expensive even with the cheapest water 
power. 

There is ventilation, which does not exist in 
the average home today. At present we have 
to depend on windows, doorways, and electric 
fans for getting the bad air out, and with it we 
lose in winter much of the heat we produce in 
our furnaces. When electricity is developed, 
we shall have an apparatus for bringing fresh 
air into the house, exhausting the bad air, and 
recovering the heat from the warm house air. 

Cooking by electricity will also be much more 
satisfactory. There will be no more coal 
ranges, and a great deal of our food can be 
cooked on the table. This matter of cooking 
can also be automatically regulated. For 
example, suppose you want to bake a cake. 


| We know this should be at a heat of 230 degrees 


for a period of 45 minutes, so you set the 
regulator at 230-45 and cease to worry. At the 
expiration of 45 minutes the heat is automatic- 
ally turned off. 

The most essential purpose of a cellar today 
is as a satisfactory place to house the heating 
furnace, the coal supply, and the ashes. With 
the home electrical, these two purposes will be 
eliminated, and the cellar can be used for a 
garage. 

With the electrical improvement to come, 
there will be a change in our transportation 
system. There will be more electrical auto- 
mobiles, and bicycles and tricycles will be 
available to almost any one. Railroads in gen- 
eral will be electrified. 

Electricity will be used so generally then that 
the cost will be apportioned on the basis of a 
tax like our water tax of today. The charge 
will probably be so much per plug, as we are 
now charged so much per faucet. 

Today, water is used universally, and no one 
would think of charging a friend or even a 
stranger for a drink of it. The same will be 
true of the use of electricity. When a friend 
calls with her electric vehicle, it will be driven 
into the cellar, and the battery will be recharged 
while she is making her call. It will not make 


| any difference to your bill, for you will be 


charged for the use of so many plugs or attach- 
ment receptacles. 

The factory chimney, with the cloud of 
smoke which it throws out over industrial 
cities, will go. So will the house chimney 
unless we want one left for a fireplace. 


Streets Will Be Clean 
All these changes in our domestic life will 


| tend to revolutionize the appearance of our 


streets. No dirt, dust, or smoke will be 
permissible, and our cities will be more sanitary. 
The streets will be beautifully clean. Without 
fires and with no animals for traction labor, 
there will be no dust or dirt. The atmosphere 
will be cleared—something to be appreciated in 
those cities now where soft coal is used and the 
people often find it impossible to see the sky 
because of the smoke and gases in the air. 

With clean, pure air we shall be able to make 
our yards more attractive, and cities will 
improve and beautify their parks. Evergreen 
trees can be grown near our homes, adding to 
the health of the community. These are not 
grown easily in the cities today because of the 
smoke, dust, and gases. . 

All of us will have a part to play in making 
the electric age a reality. We shall be able to 
play it if we understand what is back of the 
service we receive, and what must still be done 
to enlarge this service. 

I realize that in the readers of Goop HovsE- 
KEEPING I am addressing a most intelligent 
group of women. But I do not believe that 
even you realize the power you hold for 
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accomplishing community betterment along 
these very lines. If you will, through your 
powerful women’s clubs and other organiza- 
tions, give the close study to the question its 
importance to you warrants, then dig deep 
into the pros and cons of conservation of our 
great natural resources, you must finally vote 
intelligent!y when these questions become a 
litical issue. 

Then, indeed, the realization of this dream 
can not be unduly deferred, for there is no more 
potent feeling than enlightened public opinion, 
and it is upon this we must depend to obtain 
the capital which alone will make these things 
possible. 


Home Water Heaters 
(Continued from page 87) 


purposes. A good share of the discoloration is 
picked up in the storage tank. If the inside of 
a galvanized iron tank that had been in service 
for some time were examined, one would likely 
find the surface covered with large warts of 
rust. Some of these, together with the rust 
that is carried into the tank from the cold 
water supply piping, settle to the bottom of the 
tank and are carried through the heater. Of 
course, the copper storage tank would be best 
to use in such cases, as rusting will not take 
place on its inner surfaces. When hot water is 
discolored, due to corrosion, a good practice 
is periodically to drain or flush the tank so as to 
clear out the accumulation of rusty particles. 

Hard water is another factor that has its 
efiect on the ability of a heater to deliver 
sufficient quantities of hot water. When such 
a water is heated, the salts which make up 
its temporary hardness are deposited on the 


heating surfaces as scale. The amount of scale | 
thrown down by a given water depends upon || 


the temperature and length of time that it is 
heated, so it is important to have free circula- 
tion of the heated water. If circulation is 
retarded, the temperature of the water will be 
higher, and scale will form more rapidly. 
There are makes of heaters that have a cast- 
iron heating element in which there are large 
water passages that take a longer time to 
become stopped up, and the heating element 
can be replaced at a small expense. The 
efficiency of any heater naturally decreases as 
the scale increases in thickness. When scale 
forms, the surfaces of the heating element 
become overheated, and burning out of the 
metal is apt to take place. These difficulties 
from scale are greatly reduced when a hard 
water is softened before being used for domes- 
tic purposes. 

At times one hears that the cost for operating 
the instantaneous gas water heater is too high. 
This can usually be traced to waste, or to more 
than a liberal use of hot water because of the 
convenience with which it is obtained. To 
prevent wasting the hot water it would pay to 
use a self-closing, hot-water faucet at the 
kitchen sink and to make sure that the hot- 
water faucets in the tub and laundry trays are 
completely shut off when not in use, and that 
they are kept tight so as not to leak. 

When an automatic control is used for the 
burner of a gas water heater, a flue connection 
should always be provided. The circulating 
water heater, when operated manually, is too 
olten used without a flue connection. Care 
should be taken in such cases to make sure 
that the air shutter on the burner is always 
opened wide enough to give a blue flame with- 
out any yellow in it. if the flame is yellow, 
injurious gases are likely to be given off. 
Opening the air shutter too much, however, 
will cause the flame to leave the burner ports 
instead of being continuous from the top of the 
burner as it should be. If you have difficulty 
im s€curing proper adjustment of the burner, 
it would be well to call on your plumber or gas 
company to have them show you how to obtain 
the adjustment. It is essential, when no flue 
iS provided, always to have some circulation of 
Iresh air into the room whenever the heater is 


M operation, so as to dilute the waste gases as 
much as possible. 
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The world moves for- 
ward—from oxcart to 
auto; from sailboat to 
steamer; from candle to 
electricity; FROM CRA. 
DLE TO THE MAR- 
VELOUSLY USEFUL 
KIDDIE-KOOP CRIB! 


life by falls? 
accident 
matches, etc.? 


story. 


Crib protects baby? 
Find out the score of Kiddie-Koop uses; the day-and-night, 
indoor-and-out, bedroom-to-kitchen safety of baby while you 
work or rest without worry 
Write for free booklet. 





Many other 
uses—such as 
Bassinet and 
Playpen —ex- 
plained in 


Free Booklet. 


“= What will happen if Baby falls? 


Do you know how many infants each week are injured for 
Is there surety for your baby against this 
or burns, scalds, animals, picked-up pins, buttons, 
Do you know how wonderfully Kiddie-Koop 


and conserves mother? 


read the complete 


E., M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO. 


430 Central Avenue 


Rochester, N. Y. 


In Canada: Lea-Trimble Co., Toronto 


Ask at stores for 
Kiddie-Koop by 
exact name— 
confirm by 
name-plate. 


The 


Modern CRI 


MADE ONLY BY TRIMBLE O OP 
2 sizes; 42 ins., 
IDDIE- STE! ya he pen 
ROCHESTER (Standard crib 


Bassinet length.) 


Playpen 











“Baby Dimples Safety Pins have 
needle points, and never, never rust. 


10 Cents a card 
For sale at all good stores. 


¥ c Neu ) York, 


Samstag s 





1200 Broadway 


In a Gordon Motor Crib. More pleasure for you when 
motoring with baby tucked snugly in this convenient 
crib. ‘‘The safest way, the doctors say.’’ Crib easily 
strapped in any touring car. Spring arrangement ab- 
sorbs all shock over roughest roads. Hood when raised 
protects against weather Fold crib flat or detach when 
not in use. Sold everywhere or sent parcel post prepaid. 
Send for illustrated booklet and dealer’s name 


GORDON MOTOR CRIB CO. 
1519 Wabash Ave. Dept. 15 CHICAGO 








Here it is, Mother 


— just what Baby needs ! 


Ax ast, a safe and sensible nurser with a 
pure-gum nipple. Soft as a natural breast. A 
godsend to mothers and to nursing babies. 


. Mizpah 


Non-Colic 


; “Nurser 
Number 76 

Cannot collapse when child bites 
it because of inside ribs. Safety- 
valve (A-B) acts as vent for easy 
suction and prevents vacuum with 
consequent colic. Shoulder (C) 
snugly fits ANY wide-mouthed 
nursing bottle. 

Nurser, complete, 35c. Nipple or 
bottle, separately, 20c each. At 
druggists’ or by mail, postage paid 
byus. Write also for FREE booklet 
containing valuable information 
on baby-feeding. 


The Walter F. Ware Co. 
Dept. R. 1034 Spring St., Phila. 
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Happy Babies and Happy wing 
such = 
Mothers const 
the v 
regarc 
joy, and when that is done, the first great step that ‘ 
toward happy babies will have been accom. the 
plished, for this thing called happiness js po 
reciprocal—a happy mother makes a happy dev iu 
baby; a happy baby makes a happy mother— acti 
and a happy father is necessary to both, for the The 
mother’s happiness in the first place depends tho 
upon him, and he likewise finds his happiness in ne } 
her and in his child. That is domestic — > ™ 
reciprocity in its most ideal form, and some me 
there be who attain it, and wonderfully happy ane 
can a baby be trained to be who has succeeded as 
to such an “incorporeal hereditament’’—inher- 
ited happiness. 
But there is more required te make a baby 
happy than this inherited spirit of happiness, 
without which the inheritance becomes null and 
void. Any inheritance that is not developed 
for the beneficial use of the person inheriting 
loses its intended effect naturally, and a baby’s 
happiness is not an exception to the rule. 
I would not have it appear that I am trying 
to advance the theory that babies are barred 
from the possibility of complete happiness The 
whose parents haven’t this ideal sort with essent 
which to endow them at birth. Indeed there A bat 
are other ways of coming into possession of any never 
property than through inheritance, and among fF trotti 
them is the method of acquisition. Asa matter but ai 
of fact, I believe that most normal babies are fF nothil 
born in a state of passive contentment regard- ff produ 
less of their progenitors, and that that state FF — oltemt 
continues until such time as they may have baby 
cause to make complaint, when it is only ff stay é 
necessary to remove that cause to restore the [FR utra 
contentment. This rule of action is the mot [) _ ‘esiti 
simple manner in which the mother can help FF air 
her baby to the ultimate acquisition of a agp 
glowingly happy spirit. ssn 
Requirements for Happiness Ifiti 


The most general requirements without es os 
which a baby is not likely to be con-istently pad FS 
happy, I believe to be these: Malas 

1. A glad welcome sack 

Normal health ond | 
Proper nourishment i alone 
Regularity in feeding and sleeping a Un 
Physical comfort i 


(Continued from page 85) 


BED DAVEJINPORTS 


A Happy Choice of © 
Furniture 


Comfort? All that you wish. Softly resilient cush- 
ions. Comfortably upholstered backs. Coverings 
oi your cwn choice, of bright cretonne or damask 
or pernaps <apestry or velour. With pillows in 
contrasting colors placed just right for relaxation. 
Doesn't that mean comfort? 


To be sure you are getting a 
Northfield, ask to see the 
Northfield trade mark. 


Add to this comfort the great convenience of a full 
size bed absolutely concea'ed beneath the daven- C i foods 
port seat, and easily opened, and you have anothcr (a) Daily bath | E whick 
bedroom ready always for over-night guests or 7. (b) Clean clothing, free of soap or 
family emergencies. ‘This is a happy choice of sun d : starch 
parlor or living room furniture (c) Daily movement of the bowels 
(d) A little stearate of zinc if the folds pee 
and hollows of the body seem only 
sore or chafed. : whick 


breas 
in lie 
moth 
Northfield designs are all wonderfully attractive. 
Some dealer near you has them in overstuffed cane- “The Davenport With a Secret” 
back period and fibre patterns. And you may feel is a booklet describing and 6. Absolute cooperation between father and 
assured that each design is in good style, tastefully iusreting many Northfield mother as regards the training of the 
covered. Northfield designs are all the authorita- pong “Ciera iia ccqadlagd hild 

2 . copy, together with the name c . 
tive work of master designers, carefully carried out. 


of a Northfield dealer near you? Requirements two, three, and four revert to 
THE NORTHFIELD 


the first in quite a considerable degree, it seems 
Makers of Good Furniture 


COMP ANY to me. What is the relation of normal health 
to a happy welcome? Simply that the mother 
SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN 
Martin Street near Calumet 


wron; 
much 
E xX 


: thos 
who is pleased with the thought of the coming nized 
baby is more likely to inform herself of the 
proper prenatal care of herself, and therefore of 
her baby. She will learn for the baby’s sake 
to take the foods and exercise that are most 
beneficial and to avoid those that might be 


harmful. She will not take chances which she 























DRESS FORM 
INTO YOUR HOME 


MAKES SSMAKING EASY . 
Perfect fitting dresses easily and quickly re 
F broduced. Makes dressmaking « pleasure 
and satisfaction. As necessary for fitting 
as the sewing machine for sewing 
. DUPLICATES YOUR EXACT FIGURE , 
By setting ‘‘each section of form’’ 
quickly and independently adjusis Neck 
Shoulders, Bust, Waist, Hips and 
Skirt, to exactly reproduce any style, 
size or figure. 


jJustable Form. Pay the balan< 
at the rate of $3. a month. Ten 
Triat. If unsatisfactory, returr 
and we will gladly refund your $3. 
Order an **Aeme’’ rm today or 
4 write for Illustrated Catalogue with 
detailed infor tion 
ACME SALES CO., Dept. 5-0 
380 Throop Ave., Brookiyn, N. Y. 


May 1923 Good Housekeeping 


50 Nurses 


wanted 
for a June class. 


_ The Hartford Hospital) School for Iv urses is 
increasing its enrollment to meet the Cemand 
of enlarged Hospital capacity from 500 to 600 
beds. Classes to enter June and October. 
Training School founded 1877. Unquestionable 
Standing; Eight hour duty; attractive, homelike 
surroundings; centrally located in this beauti- 
ful New England city Tennis; ice rink; 
moving pictures weekly in our own recreation 
hall, Address at once: 


Pris:cipal : Hartford Hospital Training Schooi, 
Hartford, Conn. 











might, had she only herself to consider in the 
consequences, and she will strive to keep her 
mind as pure and functioning as normally as 
her body. She will not be so likely to mope and 
fret herself into spells of nervousness because 0 
the discomforts of pregnancy, remembering the 
beautiful thing that is to be accomplished by tt, 
and then at last, when the great test comes, 
her expectation will exceed her fear. The child 
of that mother stands ten chances to one 0 
being a healthy baby—not “marked,” but 
healthy as a natural consequence of the care It 
has had through its mother before birth. — 

Likewise, proper nourishment, regularity 
feeding ord sleeping, and physical comfort 
revert to the welcome of the baby, because that 
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mother will have learned how to go about these 
things, and will continue to inform herself on 
such subjects as the need shall arise, both by 
consultation with her physician and by reading 
the various books that have been published 
regarding them, as well as the free literature 
that can now be obtained in most states from 
the State Departments. It sounds like a 
tremendous task, but twenty minutes a day 
devoted to such reading will result in an 
invaluable store of knowledge that will provide 
unexpected help all along the line. 
Then, there are some general nonessentials, 

without which it is difficult to train a baby to 
be unhappy, and with which it is almost 
impossible to train them to be happy. These 
are they: _ 
1. Pacifiers 
2, Rocking, singing, and trotting on knees 
3. Rolling back and forth in carriages 
4. “Putting to sleep” ; 
5. Stuffing with unnecessary and improper 

foods 
6. Excitement and weariness 

(a) Too much visiting 

(b) Theater going 

(c) Church going 


Begin Right 

The easiest way to eliminate these non- 
essentials is never to permit them to be started. 
A baby is not likely to cry for a thing it has 
never seen, such as a pacifier. Rocking and 
trotting on the knees are not only unessential, 
but are harmful as well, and at best accomplish 
nothing but weariness in the child; weariness 
produces fretfulness, and fretfulness develops 
oftentimes into hard crying. As for singing, a 
baby will fight sleep till the last minute just to 
stay awake and listen. Loss of sleep results in 
outraged nerves, and outraged nerves being a 
legitimate cause for complaint, the baby is very 
prone to cry. The only comfortable way of 
“putting a baby to sleep” is simply to lay it in 
its own bed, basket, cradle, or carriage and 
leave it alone to go to sleep in peace and quiet. 
If it is done in that manner from the beginning, 
the child will accept it as naturally as it accepts 
its food. The dark will have no terrors for it, 
and it will get its full quota of sleep instead of 
losing half of it in the processes of singing and 
rocking, and consequently will grow stronger 
and faster, for a large percent of its growth 
occurs while it is asleep. 

Unnecessary and improper foods comprise all 
foods aside from the baby’s own regular diet, 
which is either twenty minutes at the mother’s 
breast at regular intervals through the day, or 
in lieu of sufficient quantity or quality of 
mother’s milk, whatever food may be pre- 
scribed by the physician. Other foods are not 
only dangerous, but defeat the purpose for 
which food is taken, since too much food or the 
wrong kind of food lacks nutritive value just as 
much as too little food. 

Excitement and weariness result in sleepless- 
ness and all its attending ills. 

There are a great many other nonessentials, 
but they all belong to the same. families as 
those I’ve mentioned and can be easily recog- 
nized by their earmarks, so that I need not 
make special note of them here 

Having then considered the most general 
requirements of a happy baby, and having 
eliminated those things that tend to unhappi- 
ness, 1t would not be out of order to present a 
rough outline of the daily routine of its life. 

The first month or two months are in some 
respects different—easier and yet more difficult 
—from the following months. Easier, in that 
very young babies who function normally sleep 
about seven-eighths of the time if left undis- 
turbed, and they have few requirements outside 
the daily bath, feeding at regular intervals of 
three or four hours, with the necessary changes 
before each feeding, comfortable sleeping quar- 
ters, plenty of fresh air, freedom from drafts, 
and protection from too strong light in the eyes. 

It is more difficult in that it is a period of 
readjustment; and of getting used to the great, 
new responsibility. Particularly when it is a 
irst baby, the mother is subject to great fears 


LIVING Room 
WALLS 


For Every “Room 


in the House 


HERE family and friends 

gather, walls must be clean 
and sanitary as well as beauti- 
ful. Here Alabastine’s soft colors 
prove their greatest value, for 
redecorating may be done fre- 
quently. and economically. 


Alabastine can be applied to any 
interior surface — plaster, wall- 
board, paint, or canvas; spreads 
evenly, dries quickly and gives 
uniformly satisfactory results. 
Ask any paint dealer for the 
package with the cross and cir- 
cle printed in red. Have him 
show you sample cards of the 
new ALABASTINE-OPALINE 
PROCESS—or write to us. 


ALABASTINE COMPANY 


929 Grandville Avenue Grand Rapids, Mich 


A 


Instead of Kalsomine or Wall Paper 








The right atmosphere 4 


Bedrooms with Dolly Madison Bed Spreads and with window shades, 
draperies, lamp shades, bureau scarfs and slip covers, of Dolly Madison 
Crinkle Cloth to match, are always inviting and in good taste. 

These Spreads fit all regular bed sizes—in plain cream color, blue and 
cream, rose and cream, taupe and cream, and lavender and cream. 
Wash easily and require no ironing. 

Dolly Madison Bed Spreads are obtainable at the Bedding Dept. and 
the Dolly Madison Crinkle Cloth at the Drapery Dept. 


GEORGE ROYLE & CO., Manufacturers, Frankford, Philadelphia 





Decoratie Material to Match 
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|Happy Babies and Happy 
Mothers 


and oftentimes a feeling of dread lest some 
terrible, cataclysmic thing should descend with- 
out warning upon her child and snatch it away 
in spite of all her care and efforts. She is 
likely to lie awake nights worrying, even while 
the subject of her worry sleeps in perfect peace 
and happiness, and its cry has the power of 
striking real terror to her soul. Her own 
physical weakness due to the ordeal of the 
baby’s birth has its share in the production of 
this tendency to foreboding and needless worry, 
and as she grows stronger her outlook will 
become more hopeful, and she will only then 
really begin to enjoy the physical and mental 
development of the baby. 


Learn What a Cry Means 


It is during this period, too, that she learns 
to interpret the baby’s cry, for even happy 
babies do cry a little during the first months of 
life, partly because it is the only expression 
they vei partly because it is an entirely new 
experience to them, too, and they must become 
used to all the queer things and sounds they’ve 
never. known before, and primarily because 
they require about twenty minutes of crying 
each day to exercise their lungs properly until 
such time as they learn other expressions with 
which to exercise them. Prolonged crying, 
over an hour or two, would seem to indicate 
that the baby is uncomfortable in some way. 
If the crying begins soon after nursing and is of 
a sharp, spasmodic nature, simple treatments 
for colic are not amiss; if it begins regularly 
shortly before each nursing period, there is a 
possibility that it is not getting enough 
nourishment. A little, whining cry is usually 
indicative of hunger. It may be tired of lying 
in one certain position; it may be too warm (it 
is more likely to be too warm than cold, for it is 
a mother’s instinct to cover a baby sufficiently, 
and that instinct oftentimes leads her to pile 
the blankets too high); and last, it may have 
become spoiled in some one way and be crying 
for whatever the thing is that it wants. 

My second baby cried regularly every night 
after I had her home from the hospital, until I 
discovered that she was protesting against the 
darkness. Upon telephoning the hospital, I 
was informed that their nursery was kept dimly 
lighted at night for the convenience of the 
nurses, and she had therefore not had an intro- 
duction to the dark before. I continued to 
turn off the lights each night despite her crying, 
but hung over her bassinette to speak to her 
and touch her occasionally, so that she should 
not grow really alarmed, and within a week 
she was as happy in the dark as in the light. 

























































Use WHITE Enameled 
Ware for the Children 


The health of your children demands absolute 
cleanliness in the preparation of their food and 
in matters of their personal hygiene. 


Lisk Pure White Enameled Ware is 
the practical Ware for kitchen and 
nursery not only because it looks 
clean, but because it zs clean and easy 
to keep clean. 



















In this ‘‘ Better Quality’? Ware you find 
every necessary utensil; in designs that are 
attractive, in sizes that meet every require- 
ment, and with a surface as smooth as por- 
celain, without crease or crevice. 

Always look for the Lisk trade mark on 
every piece— it’s your guarantee of ‘‘Better 
Quality.” 























Double Boilers Canisters It requires real courage, in the face of a 
Tea Kettle Insets Dish Pans mother’s natural fears, to let a baby cry, but 
Cereal Cookers Baby Bath Racks it is so much better all round in the long run, 
Sauce Pans Child Bath Tubs for both the baby and mother. Judgment is 
Dinner Plates Soap Dishes also required, for there are cries that must be 
Cups Wash Basins heeded. Continued hard crying, with facial 
Graduated Cups Wash Bowls expressions of pain, might indicate some cause 
Trays" _ and Pitchers beyond the mother’s knowledge, and then it is 
Milk Kettles Combinets time to call the physician. He is oftentimes 
Covered Pails Flat Bottom called unnecessarily, and a mother may be 
Toilet Fars Chambers laughed at and called foolish by those who 





aren’t experiencing her fears—but the phys- 
cians themselves usually understand, and itJs 
so much better to be sure than to make the 
mistake of letting a cause develop beyond 
control. 

So much for the baby’s very early life. For 
the later months, the schedule should run about 
like this: 





Trade Mark of “Better Quality” 


“Run no Risk—Be Sure It's Lisk’’ 
* Lisk Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Canandaigua, N. Y. 













6:00 a.m.—Nursing or feeding period. 
6:20- 8:00 “ —Lying awake to “coo,” look 
about, play with hands 
and feet, etc. 
8:00 “ Bath. 
9:00 “ —Nursing or feeding. 
9:20-12:00 “ —Nap in open air, well pro 
tected from drafts and to 
strong light. 
12:00 “ —Nursing or feeding. 
12:20- 3:00 p. m.—Lying awake, etc. 
3:00 “ -—Nursing or feeding. 
3:20- 4:30 “ —Nap. 
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Happy Babies and 
Happy Mothers 


49. 5:30 p. m.—Lying awake, etc. 

‘> 5.30. —Preparations for thé night 
(quick sponge bath, 
change of clothing, etc.) 

—Nursing or feeding. 

—Bed. 

—Nursing or feeding. 

.—Slumber. 


SS 


2 


AOA 
Sis 


S 
, 
3 


9 :20- 


There is plenty of exercise afforded in the 
carrying out of this schedule—lifting and hold- 
‘ne in the arms for nursing and bathing, 
changing from bed to carriage, kicking of legs 
and waving of arms and preparations for the 
night—although it is a good thing to remove 
all the clothing, after the second or third 
month, for the half-hour preceding the bath, 
provided the room is sufficiently warm, to give 

rfect freedom to the arms and legs. 

Of course, it is an adjustable schedule. If 
the nursing periods interfere with the lunch and 
dinner hours, it can be as easily arranged by 
beginning the baby’s day at seven instead of 
six, or at five, and changing the rest of the 
schedule accordingly. But it should be so 
established at the beginning, for nothing so 
upsets a baby as a change in its schedule. If 
the four-hour feeding intervals are advised, 
rather than the three-hour intervals, it re- 
quires only a little thought and care to make 
the schedule conform to that difference. Later 
on, there are additions, such as orange juice 
perhaps twice a day, particularly for bottle 
babies, exercise on the floor or bed, and after 
the ninth month, if the baby is perfectly nor- 
mal, there may be certain additions to the 
diet, but this had best be undertaken grad- 
ually and with great caution. Physicians 
advise very differently for different babies, and 
it is best to consult with them before at- 
tempting any changes. 

I believe these to be the most general and 
comprehensive rules in the training of happy 
babies. They are the combined result of my 
own experience with my two babies, who are 
wonderfully happy and good, and of my study 
upon the subject. There are a great many 
things that I have not been able to touch upon, 
and of course, there are always exceptions to 
every rule. There are babies born under 
conditions of uncontrollable poverty and un- 
happiness, sickness and uncongeniality, and 
crowded living quarters who can not be kept 
rigidly to a regular schedule, but the mother 
should make a particular effort at all times and 
under all conditions at least to regulate its 
feedings—it may endure many things if only 
its little stomach is not abused. 

The sick baby is the doctor’s care. I don’t 
take chances with my own if they seem the 
least upset, and it would be colossal presump- 
tion for me to try to tell other mothers what 
they should do with their really sick ones. 

But the normal baby stands every chance of 
growing into that beautiful, inspiring thing, a 
happy, contented child, giving real joy to all 
who see it, if the proper care is taken to regulate 
its habits and feedings according to methods 
proved by mothers and baby specialists to be 
the most natural and simple means of pro- 
moting its health and happiness. 


Closing a House for 
Summer 


(Continued from page 89) 
reasons for boarding the windows if the house 
is to be unoccupied for several months. The 
first Is to protect the window panes, and the 
second is to keep out most of the sunlight 
and thus prevent fading of wall coverings. Do 


not shut out every bit of light, as darkness is 
lavorable to moths and mold growth. 

Finally, we suggest that you notify the 
policemen on your beat that the house is to be 
unoccupied. And if you can arrange it, it 
Is also wise to leave a key to the house in tlie 
care of one of the neighbors. 
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2O MULE TEAM 
BORAX 
SOAP CHIPS 


Are Safefor All 
Materials. They 
Clean and 
Protect 


The great combina- 
tion, 20 Mule Team 
Borax—the great- 
est natural cle:ans- 
ing agent known— 
and fine soap in 
flake form. They 
wash all fabrics, 
from the heaviest 
to the finest, per- 
fectly clean and at 
the same time they 
protect even the 
most delicate colors 
from fading and 
prevent all wool- 
ens from shrinking. 
20MuleTeam Borax 
Soap Chips will 
wash everything on 
wash day safely and 
economically. 


At Your 
Grocers 
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2O MULE TEAM 
BORAX DISH 
WASHING POWDER 


Will Not Injure 
or Roughen the 
Tenderest 
Skin 


A dish washing 
powderthat washes 
dishes perfectly, 
quickly and eco- 
nomically—and 
leaves the hands 
white and smooth. 
It contains a large 
percentage of 20 
Mule Team Borax 
whichis famous asa 
mild antiseptic and 
nature’s greatest 
cleanser. 


20MuleTeamBorax 
Dish Washing 
Powder is less ex- 
pensive and more 
efficient. It comes 


in a large package 
and lastsalongtime. 
It will not redden 
or injure the skin. 






Your Grecer Has 
It—Ask Him 


20-MULE-TEAM 
BORAX 


DISH WASHING 
POWDER 
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20 MULETEAM 
BORAX WASHING 
MACHINE SOAP 


Is What You 
Need in Your 
Washing 
Machine 


It dissolves quickly 
and thoroughly 
without leaving 
lumps or sediment. 
Beingacombination 
of 20 Mule Team 
Borax and fine soap 
it cleans all fabrics 
perfectly—it pre- 
vents colors from 
fading and woolens 
from shrinking. 


20MuleTeam Borax 
Washing Machine 
Soap is made par- 
ticularly for use in 
washing machines 
and itis getting per- 
fect results in thou- 
sands of homes. 
There is nothing 
like it. 


Get It From 
Your Grocer 
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AN DEES 


ERE is a new design—the Hexagon Candle. 

Its long, flat sides have dignity, grace, and 
an individuality not found in the more conven- 
tional shapes. 


This is typical of the beauty of Will & Baumer 
candles which are made in every design and color 
combination to harmonize with every interior. The 
base of each candle is tapered to fit any candlestick. 


Will & Baumer Candles are odorless—smoke- 
less—dripless. 


Sold at leading department stores, book, gift 
and art shops everywhere. Buy them by the 
box for convenience and economy. 


Write for our beautifully illustrated booklet ‘The Witchery of Candle-Light.” 
It is the last word in candle decoration and use. Mailed free on request. 


WILL & BAUMER CANDLE CO., Inc. 


Candle Makers for 66 Years 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Chicago Boston St. Louis Montreal 





Everywoman’s Hotel 


There is no hotel exclusively for 
women in the United States which 
offers so many delightful and con- 
venient appointments and innova- 
tions as this modern hostelry. 
Rooms $1.50 to $6.00 a day. Attrac- 
tive restaurant open to general pub- 
lic. No tipping. Send for booklet. 


National Board Y. W. C. A. 


GRACE DODGE 
HOTEL 


Union Station Plaza 
ioscan DC. 








No Housewives, No 
Homes 
(Continued from page 90) 


but it is not work that many women can do, 
for only the strong can hold out. Even the 
strongest can not do heavy work on the rail. 
ways, in the sewers, in the engine room, for an 
indefinite time. Many men lack the stamina 
to be miners; that is the position of women, too, 
What is, however, more likely to happen is that 
women will concentrate upon those trades 
|which suit not’ only their physique, but their 
taste. 

I do not mean that men choose the work they 
like; they can not do that, but all the same 
there is a natural drift in men toward a certain 
kindof work. Some, by tradition, by locality, 
are taken to hew coal, while some are born to 
be clerks. One can almost see it in the shape 
of their faces. That is probably how women 
also will be affected. We shall see them 
develop considerably in teaching, in welfare 
work, medicine, nursing and in the applied arts, 
They already figure in those trades, and we 
have only to observe the considerable increase 
in the number of women who ply then, to 
realize that here is a tendency that will not stop. 

What is meant by this is not so much that 

women will more and more enter these fields, as 
that they will more and more occupy these occu- 
pations to the exclusion of men. I suspect 
that another century will show us women in 
j2lmost complete possession of education. 
Woman is a better teacher than man, more 
patient, more conscientious. Not only through 
her cheapness, but through her natural ability, 
she is likely to establish here a monopoly, 
The same applies to all branches of welfare 
york. Man does not attend to individual 
cases with much interest or efficiency. Though 
he is capable of making a great medical dis- 
covery, he has a tendency to think of skulls by 
the million and not to worry much about the 
individual skull that lies under his hand. 
Thus, in all trades involving concentration 
upon detail, woman’s temperament shows a 
natural fitness, and natural fitness in the end 
always has its way. 


The Applied Arts Belong to Women 
As for the applied arts, that is an interesting 
field, and few people seem to be aware that 
women by degrees may hope to conquer it 
entirely. By applied arts I mean decoration, 


| gvall-papers, carpets, small articles such as 


ash-trays, ink-stands, all of which must be 
designed, all of which require taste and deli- 
cacy of execution. While it is quite true that 
few women have been great pictorial artists, 
that so far they have shown limitations in 
power, it is also true that the average woman 
has much more taste than the average man. 
She tends to clothe herself with elegance; she 
cares for flowers, for table decoration. She 
has not always a sense of beauty, but she often 
has a sense of neatness, of prettiness. That is 
exactly what is required in the applied arts, 
where I see for women an enormous field, the 
decoration of almost everything which we use 
Some may think this a narrow field, but if 
they will look about them they will see that 
their desk is tooled, their picture frame damas- 
cened, their watch chased. There exists 
hardly an article that is not somehow deco- 
rated. If women in future need a field for 
employment, here is a direction where they , 
will find all that they need. 

When we come to woman in the future home 
we strike something much more revolutionary. 
[In a previous article I indicated that the home 
was becoming much more mechanical. There 
is no doubt that feminine aspirations to free- 
dom will help to make the future home unrec- 
ognizable to the people of yesterday, and per- 
haps of today. I doubt whether by and by 
there will be such a thing as a housewife. Tf 
she exists, she will be a survival, like the lamp- 
lighter in the small towns. One will stare at 
her as at a hansom cab. And she will have 
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the speed of the hansom cab. The future | 
woman wil! probablv not know what a house * | 
She will find her new home in a block of apart- 
ments, accommodating perhaps a thousand 
families. She will never carry anything up- 
stairs, for there will be elevators. She will 
not know how to make a fire: she will press a 
switch. She will not know how to cook unless 
she takes up cooking as her profession: she 
will press another switch, after telephoning, , 
and a hot meal will arrive by the service eleva- | 
tor. She will not have to dust much, for her | 
walls, floors, and possibly furniture, will be 
made of loose papier-maché, that may be | 
peeled off now and then instead of being | 
washed. She will not trouble with her chil- | 
dren unless she wants to: the communal day 
nursery will look after them all day. There 
may also be a night nursery. If a cradle must | 
be rocked, it will be rocked electrically. If a/| 
bottle must be sterilized, it will be sterilized in | 
crates of five hundred at a time, and then filled | 
with standard milk heated to a constant 
temperature. She will not make clothes, for | 
the State will, if required, issue standard 
garments from the long clothes to the shroud. 


Women Will Pay Their Share 


In other words, the housewife will have 
nothing to do in the home. But she will have’| 
to pay her share of the upkeep of the home; | 
therefore this woman of the future will bev 
working all day, like a man. She may be a| 
factory hand, a shorthand typist (I presume 
that in those days a perfect copy will be pro- 
duced direct from the shorthand note), a 
cabinet minister . . . or even a ol nes he 
housewife. In that last-item lies the conver- | 
sion which I see coming. 





I believe that in! 
those days women will take up housekeeping | 
as a paid trade—that while some women make | 
matchboxes, other women will prefer to cook 
or look after children. They will do this for 
proper pay, during proper hours, and they 
will be trained to do it properly. Today we 
assume that any girl is fit to be together lover, 
social manager, cook, and housemaid. She! 
isn’t. She does several of these things badly, 
and she is not allowed to concentrate upon the | 
one which she would do well. What I see, 
therefore, in this new community building, is 
not a thousand wretched wives doing the things 
they do badly, each for herself, but a propor- | 
tion of the wives doing the work of the others, 
because it satisfies them, while the rest work | 
at their own trades and pay the wages of the 
experts to run their households. I am sure 
that in this way the work of the world will be 
better done. Some think that in regard to 
children it would be coldly done. Possibly, 
but, as Mr. Shaw says, one doesn’t want to 
stew in family affection, and anyhow a system 
such as this, though it might be cold, might 
be no worse than the average family, where | 
coldness is replaced by an almost constant | 
heat. 
With this liberation of woman from domesti 
toil, and her new place in commerce and indus- 
try, must naturally come a mental develop- 
ment that will enable her to increase her in- 
fluence in politics. 
days a great number of women will occupy | 
public positions; they will sit on local authori- 
ties and industrial boards, in the parliaments, 
and perhaps in the cabinets. They may not 
attain to their proper representation, which is 
a half, but their political position will be stag- 
gering when we compare it with that of our 


‘day. This will certainly be beneficial to the | 


State, for it is likely that women will consid- 
erably raise the tone of politics. I do not 
Suggest that women are free from human | 
vices, that they do not desire power for pow- | 
ers sake, that they lack vanity, that they do 
not care for money, etc. A few months on a 
mixed committee soon does away with that 
kind of illusion. But what matters is that 
In this sense women are no worse than men, 
while in another sense they are admirable: 
they are seldom corrupt. 

I have no clear explanation in mind why | 
women are so much less dishonest than men. 





After the guests 


How often have you said 


I believe that in those} ° 


have gone! 


Laughter and the call- 
ing of “good nights”—the 
starting whir of the motor, 
and a tail-light twinkling 
down the drive. It had 
been a good dinner party! 
But—it certainly was a bit 
embarrassing, one time in 
the meal, to have to whisk 
away the knives and fsrxks 
and spoons to be washed 
before the next course. 
And once, Mary had to 
rush out some old silver 
that didn’t match at all. 
It was exasperating—that! 
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“I must get more silver 


HOW often you have been inconvenienced because 
you have not had enough silverware! And all so 
needlessly! For the cost of adding to your silver- 
ware in 1847 Rogers Bros. Silverplate is very 
reasonable. A set of six teaspoons in the beautiful 
Anniversary or any other 1847 Rogers Bros. pattern 
costs only $3.75. Other pieces are priced on the 
same moderate scale. 


Remember that 1847 Rogers Bros. patterns may 
be added to from time to time. And every pattern 
comes in the niceties of the well-set table—such as 
salad forks, ice cream forks, bouillon spoons, coffee 
spoons and serving pieces. 


In gracefulness, durability and guarantee “1847 
Rogers Bros.” leaves nothing to be desired. To own 
it will be a lasting satisfaction. Your dealer carries 
the pieces you need. 


Send for “HOW MUCH SILVERWARE,” booklet E-23, which out- 
lines the table service families of different sizes should have for 
gracious, comfortable living—every day and for entertaining. We 
also furnish handsome illustrations of the Anniversary and 
other patterns. International Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. 


SILVERPLATE 


ANNIVERSARY AFTER-DINNER COFFEE SET 


This fine service matches knives, 
forks and spoons in the Anniversary 
pattern. Such pieces are immensely 
decorative and practical, whether 
platters, vegetable dishes or trays. 
They are made to match the newer 
1847 Rogers Bros. patterns. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER | 


In using advertisements see page 6 227 
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ANNIVERSARY PATTERN 
Salad Fork 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 
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COFFEE POT 


BOILING 
NO 228 
WASTE 


ORIGINATED BY NR. WASHINGTON IN 1909 
Send 10c for Special Trial Size 


Recipe Booklet Free 


G WASHINGTON COFFEE REFINING CO. 
New York 


522 Fifth Avenue 


Delicious ~ Convenient — 100 % Pure Coffee 











How to make your home attractive 


Good Housekeeping’s Department of Furnishings and 
Decorations has prepared a series of interesting pam- 
phlets that include new notes in details of finishing and 
decoration thatadd charm and individuality to your home. 
They include practical suggestions and ideas from authori- 
tative sources with directions that can easily be followed. 


Folios 25c each postpaid 


[—] Stenciling Furniture and Fab- 
Lt rics at Home. 


ke ~3" Fabrics and Fashions 

t for Doors and Windows. 

[_] Silk Lamp Shades You Can 
Make. 

The Decorative Use of Slip 
Covers and How to Make 
Them. 

1}How to 
Closet. 


Equip the Clothes 


& How to Make Rag Rugs. 


[| How to Paint Furniture. 


[—] The Finishing of Walls, Floors 
LS and Woodwork. 


Studio Series: 25c each 


No. 1. Furnishing of the Li- 
brary or Living Room. 

f— No. 2. 

iat Qe 
Room. 


)}No. 3. Furnishing of the Sun 
} Parlor or Porch. 


Furnishing of the Sit- 
General Living 


Leaflets 10c each postpaid 


How to Refinish Natural Wood 
Furniture. 


oe of Books on Interior Dec- 
orating and Allied Subjects. 


What to Put on the Mantel and 
Sideboard. 


Check the names of the folios you desire, and send money order 
or stamps with your name and address. Do not send cash. 


Furnishings and Decorations 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


119 West 40th Street, New York 


May 1923 Good Housekeeping 











No Housewives, No 
Homes 


To a certain extent they lack opportunity; 
or they prefer to comfort and assist a male 
criminal; or they have no business which could 
be helped by corrupt contracts. That may 
help to explain it, but not to explain it all, 
The fact remains that in all countries we find 
far fewer women than men charged with crime. 
Take, for instance, the figures of persons sent 
to trial before the assiZes in England and Wales 
in the year before the war. People are sent 
to assizes only for serious crimes; taking the 
figures for serious robbery, burglary, important 
theft, and forgery, we find that we tried 1982 
men and only 183 women. Some people will 
reply: “Oh, but women are so petty; it is the 
little crimes that women commit.” Well, if 
we examine the figures for petty thefts tried 
in police courts and such, we find that we 
charged 17,795 men and only 2994 women! 

It is very strange, but it does mean some- 
thing. It also means something that one can 
trace no case in England or America of any 
woman in a responsible position in a poor- 
house, or on a local authority, who has been 
convicted of using her position to take graft. 
Thus I look forward with relief to the idea 
that women will figure considerably in the 
politics of the future. Some will be corrupt, 
but the great majority will serve as a high- 
minded example. At any rate, there is today 
everything to show that this will be the case. 

Last we come to the evolution of marriage, 
which is wholly a female question, because 
until recently marriage was arranged by men, 
and formen. The change in marriage has been 
considerable in the last fifty years; for instance, 
in England, up to 1857 no diverce could be 
obtained unless by an Act of Parliament. 
Most of the liberal American laws date from 
that time or later. That marks the future 
well enough; I imagine that in the coming 
times the marriage tie will be much looser. 
Marriage, like kingship, may be a thing which 
has served a good purpose and which may by 
degrees cease to be necessary. I do not mean 
that the time I am looking forward to involves 
free love; I suspect that there will always be 
some. form of public marriage,. but ‘that does 
not mean that the bond will be as tight as it 
is today. I suspect that divorce by consent 
will become the rule, and that the process will 
be cheapened, so that the future marriages, 
though binding, will not be as irretrievable as 
some are today. 


Easy Mating, Easy Parting 


Between now and that time there may, of 
course, be reactions, but the whole tendency 


| of the future is toward easy mating and easy 


parting. This will be facilitated by the prob- 
ability that the future state will look upon 
children as its wards rather than its encum- 
brances. As the birth-rate goes down, chil- 
dren acquire value. Thus I believe that the 
future world will be as liberal as North Dakota 
is today: that there will, in practice, be no such 
thing as bastardy, that everywhere the sub- 
sequent marriage of the parents will make the 
child legitimate, and that everywhere, when 
paternity is proved, a child, whether born in 
wedlock or not, will be entitled to its legal 
share, not only of its father’s property, but ol 
its father’s immediate support. ’ 

The moralist need not take fright at this 
picture of an apparently promiscuous world 
that throws off its allegiance and discards its 
responsibilities. It would not in that sense 
be so immensely different from the present 
world, for mankind does not elude respois! 
bilities just because it can; it eludes them 
because it wants to. However strict the mar- 
riage law may be, persons who want to break 
through it do break through it. An easy 
marriage law does not make for itnmorality; at 
any rate, countries like Spain, where there 1s 10 
divorce law at all, have never been famous for 
their obedience to the moral law. It is still 
true that you can not make men moral by act 
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of Parliament, but it is also true, though less 
publicly recognized, that by act of Parliament 

y can not make them immoral. Mankind 
dP what it is, and all that I glimpse in the 


is eA 
future is a franker recognition of the human 


ssions. 

In this woman will ploy her part, because 
it is still woman who suffers from the disabili- 
ties of marriage. It is she who will have 

ressed, and by that time probably have gained, 
the full right to her freedom if she is unhappy, 
and the full right to support by the man, 
whether for her children or for herself, and so 
long as they need it. 

To sum up, let me suggest to those who 
shrink from the idea of the future that the 
future is never so bad as it seems. A worthy 
merchant, in the fourteenth century, would 
have thought that rifles, telephones, votes all 
round, and female judges were either insane 
ideas or 2 prelude to the dissolution of the 
world. We have all these things, and we hope 
on the contrary that they will prevent the 
world from dissolving as fast as it seems to 
want to do. The future is safe, for the future 
lies in the mind of mankind, which in spite of 
much cruelty and error has always brought 
forth in the end crops a little, fairer than it 
ever cut before. 
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The Mission of Paint 


(Continued from page 47) 


don’ts that must be kept well in mind in 
exterior painting, particularly where the build- 
ing is new. 

Don’t paint before the plaster has dried out. 
Fresh plaster is heavily saturated with water, 
and unless proper ventilation is provided, much 
of the water is liable to be forced through the 
siding or clapboards. This means that the 
paint will inevitably blister and peel even 


sin wil inevitably ister and pel ev In Hot Weather, 
gk paint before wet basements have Does Your lee Last Overnight? 


dried out. Todo so will result in a certain 
amount of moisture reaching the surface with 
disastrous results. 

Don’t paint while fresh mortar beds are near, 
as the oil in the paint has a tendency to absorb 
the moisture and fumes from the lime. 

When the house is of wood, make sure that 
the wood has been thoroughly seasoned, and 
that all conditions that might induce the fur- 
ther presence of moisture have been eliminated. 

If the building is a new one, all knots and 
pitchy, sappy places should first be given a 
brush coat of shellac. This seals the surface 
and prevents the pitch coming through the 
paint later on, but nail-holes and cracks should 
not be puttied until after the priming coat. 

Where the building has been previously 
painted, the surface should be absolutely free 
from dirt, dust, and grease before the painting 
isstarted. This is essential—not for the reason 
that the paint might not cover the dirty 
surface, but because the paint will not hold and 
will quickly peel off. All old, loose paint 
should be taken off with a stiff, wire brush or 
scraper, and if this condition is very bad, it 
may be necessary to burn the old paint off with 
a painter’s torch. If the surface is unusually 
greasy and dirty, it is advisable to wash it, and 
this may be done with pure linseed oil soap or 




















Nearly any refrigerator will keep food fairly well 
in moderate weather. But the Alaska Refrigerator 
with its ice-conserving insulatian of cubed cork, 
meets the gruelling test of the most torrid weather. 


Cubed cork, widely accepted as the most efficient 
refrigerator insulating material obtainable, is the 
bulwark of the Alaska’s seven insulating walls that 
bar heat so effectively. This powerful insulation 
cuts down ice bills materially. 


Further protection is given foods by the perfected 
Alaska circulation of chill air, from which excess 
moisture is removed. In this dry, cold atmosphere, 
foods keep in the best possible condition. 


Alaska Refrigerators have sanitary, seamless 
porcelain or white enamel linings; tight-fitting 
doors; removable, non-rusting, tinned wire shelves 
and galvanized steel ice rack; patented, cold- 
conserving drain trap. They are unusually well- 
built, with enduring finish, yet cost no more than 
ordinary refrigerators. 

































ivory soap and water, applied with a sponge. Dealers can show you styles to meet any require- 
Be sure that the surface is thoroughly dry | ment. Don’t accept a substitute; look for the 
before the painting is started. Alaska name. Write for pamphlet “What to 

Unfavorable weather conditions may spoil | Look for in a Refrigerator” and dealer's name. 





a job. Painting should never be started if 
a rain is threatening, as a hard rain against a 














Newly-paintec surface will ruin i ainting i r ~ ¥ r x Y a Y 
nevly-painted surface willruinit. Paintingin | = THE ALASKA REFRIGERATOR GO. 
¢ rays of the hot, summer sun should be | 
avoided, is the heat has a tendency to blister MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
the paint. When painting is done in mid- ! 
—— the shade should always be followed. CORES 
Again, painting should never be done while the NTS, 
suriace is still wet from a rain, or immediately (z( )s) 
pein : a dew or heavy frost, and should also \<} Y 4 
€ avoided ina heavy. damp, foggy atmosphere LS 
F avy H . LLY « ‘ Qareewyy’ 









Whether for indoors or outdoors the actual 
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Try Mrs. Rankin’s Method 





MRS. FRANCES H. RANKIN of TEXAS 
A Successful Member of The Rainbow Club 


We are heartily proud of the work Mrs. Rankin has done. 
She is one of many who have learned the wise use of leisure 
time. Now, every unoccupied hour has its money value, for 
she has earned many extra dollars and club gifts too, since 
winning her membership. 


Why Not You, Too? 


No matter what your occupation, nor how you spend your 
day, there is bound to be some portion of it when you are free 
or can arrange to have an hour or even a half-hour to devote 
to other interests. Our plan is so adaptable that it gives an 
opportunity to every one—from school-girl to grandmother. 


Get Your Spring Wardrobe at Our Expense 

With the Spring come new expenses to meet. But it awakens 
in us too a desire for greater activity—we are in a fever to be 
about something new, to buy new things, to go to new places 
we long to be out of door and to take up new work. 

Let the Rainbow Club show you how you may doubly enjoy 
your little outings in the Spring sunshiny days—by making 
them profitable as well. 


Join The Rainbow Club 

Membership in the Club gives you such a feeling of security. 
You may plan for your ne eds and alw ays know how you may 
get the extra dollars to pay for them. It costs you nothing to 
join us. You require no experience, no previous training. 
Wouldn’t you like to hear more about us? 

Just fill in the coupon and mail ‘e to me, or write me a letter 
telling me all about your needs. am eager to help you. 


“Wile 


Secretary, The Rainbow Club. 





HEL EN WILLARD, Secretary The Rainbow Club 
Good Housekeeping Magazine 


119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Without obligation to me, please let me know about your practical spare 
time money-making plan 


Name 


Street 
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The Mission of Paint 


application differs little. The paint should be 
kept stirred to a uniform consistency and not 
applied too thick or it will peel; or too thin. or 
it will not cover. The stroke of the brush 
should be from left to right and back again 
and the paint should be applied with scant 
brushfuls, in firm, heavy strokes, so that it is 
brushed thoroughly into the pores of the wood, 


The Priming Coat 


Many people seem to have an impression 
that the priming coat is of little importance, 
inasmuch as it is entirely covered up. How- 
ever, the priming coat on new buildings is the 
most important of all. It is the foundation coat 
applied directly to the wood. and all the subse- 
quent coats that are ever applied to the surface 
are dependent upon it for satisfactory results, 

The priming coat must be of as high quality 
as any other, but it must be thinner in consis- 
tency—that is, carry more linseed oil and 
turpentine, in order to penetrate properly and 
satisfy absorption of the wood, and still leave 
sufficient oil to produce a satisfactory paint film. 

The use of yellow ocher and such mineral 
reds as Venetian, rossie, and other oxides which 
have been used as paint primers to some 
extent, should be avoided. Such materials as 
a rule.do not dry thoroughly and remain 
permanently tacky, and their nature is such as 
to make it difficult to spread with any degree 
of uniformity over large surfaces. 

The best practice is to use the same paint 
for priming that will be used for finishing coats 
but reduced in consistency. 


New or Absorbent Old Surfaces 


Both the first and second coats on such 
surfaces should be reduced with linseed oil to 
provide sufficient oil to fill the pores of the 
wood and still leave an ample amount of oi! to 
bind the paint pigment properly. Turpentine 
should also be added to the first and second 
coats, especially in the case of new wood, which 
is hard and resinous. The addition of turpen- 
tine to the first coat insures proper penetration, 
and to the second, cuts the gloss and provides 
a “tooth” to assist the following coats to ad- 
here properly. 

In painting old surfaces previously painted, 
if the surface is unusually hard, the first coat 
should be reduced with equal parts of turpen- 
tine and raw linseed oil to a thin consistency. 
In case three coats are to be applied. the second 
coat should also be reduced, but only about 
half the quantity of the reducer should be used. 
Under no circumstances should the first coat be 
applied on the absorbent surfaces without some 
turpentine in it. 


The Number of Coats 


One coat should not be allowed to stand 
until it has become bone hard before the 
following coat is applied. If allowed to get 
too hard, it will not have the proper “‘tooth” to 
enable the following coat to hold to it. 

On new work, the priming coat is usually 
counted as one coat, and a three-coat job is 
almost invariably necessary to good results. 
In most cases, the first two coats have suc- 
ceeded only in satisfying the absorption of the 
wood, and the third coat is required for ade- 
quate protection. 

On repaint jobs, two coats are generally 
sufficient, unless the surface is in exceptionally 
bad condition. Under favorable climatic con- 
ditions, and where the atmosphere is not laden 
with smoke and grime, one coat at re: asonably 
frequent intervals has been found a good pli un. 

As to painting materials, “prepared paint” 
and “lead and oil” are both standard materials, 
and both have stanch supporters, so it may be 
said that it is a matter of opinion which is the 
better. In any event the quality of the 
materials is of more importance than which 
form of material is used. 


The Painting of Concrete and Stucco 


The painting of concrete and stucco houses 
involves a different set of painting methods from 
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those used in the painting of wooden structures. 
The reason is that alkaline salts, which invari- 
ably attack paint unless neutralized in some 
way, are always present. 

By using a preparatory treatment before the 
application of paint, much trouble may be 
avoided, and concrete and stucco houses may 
be decorated with success. 

In the case of stucco, the matter of securing 
the desired color may be obtained by mixing 
dry tinting colors with the stucco in the first 
place. Painting, however, acts as a weather- 
proofing, tending to eliminate damp walls, as 
well as to reduce to a minimum the streaking 
of walls from rain or dirt. 


Preparatory Treatment of the Surface 


First: Make sure that the surface is thor- 
oughly dry and entirely free from dirt and 
particles of sand, so that a perfect bond will 
exist between the surface and the paint. 
Second: Any salt or efflorescence apparent on 
the surface should be scraped off. Third: 
The surface should be washed with a solution 
of zinc sulphate and water, mixed in the 
proportion of three pounds of zinc sulphate to 
agallon of water. This should be applied ona 
clear, dry day, and three or four days allowed 
toelapse before the first paint coat is applied, 
in order to give the water in the solution an 
opportunity to dry out. 

The application of the paint itself, from this 
point on, is similar to the painting of wooden 
surfaces. A point to remember, however, is 
that a paint applied to concrete and stucco 
requires more vehicle—that is, more oil and 
turpentine thinner—on account of the greater 
porosity of the surface. 


The Painting of Stone 


Stone is not often painted, but where it is, 
it presents several problems. Stone is more 
absorbent than wood. The first paint coat 
should, therefore, be thinned greatly with 
linseed oil and turpentine to satisfy the 
absorption and still leave sufficient oil in the 


paint film to act as a binder for the pigment 


particles. 


One case where it may be desirable to paint | 


stone-work is that of an addition to an old 
building—either a stone structure or a house 
with a stone foundation. The new portion 
may be treated to make it resemble the old by 
washing the surface with a toning solution of 
exterior oil gloss paint, thinned with pure 
turpentine, which “flats” the gloss and reduces 
the strength of the color. The degree of thin- 
ning necessary is such that it would really be 
better to start with the turpentine, adding 
enough paint of the desired color as a toner. 


If the old stone has been discolored with soot | 


or dirt, black paint should .be used for toning; 


if turned a greenish hue from mildew or similar | 


discoloring agents, a very dark green paint, 
generally known as “bottle green,” should be 
used. 

Stone-work should be allowed to stand until 
the mortar is thoroughly dried out before 
painting, as the fresh mortar is liable to become 
active and attack the paint, as do the alkaline 
salts in concrete. If this can not be done, 
however, the surface should first be washed 
with the zinc sulphate and water solution. 

Brick-work should not be painted until the 
mortar has had time to “cool,” and if it is 
necessary to paint newly laid brick, the same 
Preparatory zinc sulphate treatment should be 
f£iven, 

In painting brick-work, paint should be 
applied to a small space at a time, following 
the joints, so that when the next space is done, 
the lap will come on a joint and will not show. 

Note: Spring to the housewife means new 
apparel for the home. “Slip-Covers and How to 
Make Them,” “Stenciling Furniture and Fab- 
tics at Home,” “How to Equip the Clothes 
Closet are among the folios issued by the 
Studio of Furnishings and Decorations that 
solve springtime problems. They contain not 
only instructions telling you how to do the 
work yourself, but a number of pictures show- 
ing the latest styles. 25c¢ each 
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N all the menu of good table-fare what 
is there more tempting than a roast per- 
fectly browned, crisp, juicy! That’s the 
“== way roasts come out of the Tappan oven 


Rang “vith | ——done to a turn. 
Rounded : , : : 
or For this beautiful range is perfectly equipped 


for roasting meats. The oven bottom, for 
instance, is of cast iron—a material that 
becomes heated uniformly and so gives every 
part of the oven an equal roasting heat. 
The Wilco-Tappan Oven Heat Regulator 
and the oven’s triple-walls also assist in 
giving the most gratifying results with the 
least effort on the cook’s part. 





Mone to a ‘Jurn ! 





You'll find many 
new Ways lo prepare 
meats described in 
the Tappan cook 
book. Write for it 
and the name of 
your Tappan dealer 


* THE TAPPAN STOVE CQO. 


CMANSFIELD, OHIO. 


ESTABLISHED 18681! 
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Made the Small Town 
























Here is the Girl Who Went Back Home. Read the Story of 
What She Found There! 


| Under a 
THOUSAND EYES 


By Florence Bingham Livingston 
The Best Novel of a Small Town 


you have ever read 


The town you once lived in (if you 
don’t live there now). 


Character: <A girl who has come home from New 


York. 
Other 
Characters: Her neighbors (perhaps yours). 


The Plot: How the town took her New York ways 
away from her and made her its own. 


“Under a Thousand Eyes’ will do 
you more good than a trip 
back home 
$2.00 AT ALL BOOKSTORES $2.00 


@sinopolitan Book Corporation 


lI9 West FortietH Street. New Yorx. 
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The Tree 


(Continued from page 57) 


one can say they mightn’t be run over. She’s 
a nervous, fanciful woman, but of course a 
mother’s a mother.” ies: 

“Thousands of children go to that park and 
aren’t run over—But of course she’s got 
money. 

“Did Marie say anything to you this 
morning?” 

“She said there’d be a sand-pile under the 
tree out there. And I said that was some. 
thing that wasn’t possible.” 

“Would you so much mind, Anny?” 

“Yes, ’'d mind.” 

“The children are away in the mornings 
except Saturday and Sunday. She wants them 
to play under the tree afternoons and those two 
mornings. Marie will be with them, so that 
they won’t disturb the house. A sand-pile’s 
the obvious thing, and she pitched right away 
upon that corner. I suggested that she take 
the space between the flower-beds. But no! 
It’s the corner between the tree and the wall, 
She’s set upon it.” 

“Hasn’t she noticed? She’s been at the 
window enough.” 

“Yes, she’s noticed. But she says she'll 
make it all right with you.” 

“She can’t—poor, poverty-stricken crea- 
ture!” 

Mrs. Lamb looked at the clock. “I don't 
think you should take it this way, Anny! 
Mr. Warner and I are obliged to keep those 
rooms filled. It’s a hard season. There are 
notes and things. You might understand and 
be helpful, Anny, being with me so long. She’s 
that kind that if I say no, she’ll take all manner 
of offense and leave at the end of the month. 
She’s obstinate.” 

“Tt ain’t just!” said Anny. “It ain’t just! 
It ain’t just! And you’re taking share with 
the oppressor—” 

“That isn’t the right tone, Anny.” 

“With your church bonnet on!”’ 

Mrs. Lamb reddened. Her long upper lip 
drew down. “Hard words butter no parsnips, 
Anny!” 








“Then you’ve said that she can have it?” 

“T haven’t any choice.” 

“Then I'll give you notice, Mrs. Lamb. I'll 
not leave till you’ve got a cook, but the day 
after I’ll leave!” 

“That’s nonsense, Anny 

Mrs. Lamb, already too late for church, 
settled down to argument and representations 
of the rights of things. All in vain! 

“Yes, Mrs. Lamb, maybe ’tis your tree. 
Maybe ’tis. And maybe money and self- 
support has got tp be considered. Maybe it 
has. But still there’s justice. The way I 
look at it that’s something that belongs to 
God! And I'll stand up for it.” 

Mrs. Lamb’s color stayed; her long upper lip 
rested very stiff. At last: “Very good, Anny! 
You’re making a mistake. There’s a lot of 
unemployment, and you aren’t so young as you 
were. But that’s yourlook-out! I’ll set about 
getting some one tomorrow.” 

“Tf you please’m. When,” asked Anny, “is 
the sand-pile coming in?” 

“As soon as she can get it.” Day after 
tomorrow, I suppose.” 


1? 


UNDAY afternoon and a kind of peace over 
the earth. Mrs. Lascelles, the children, and 
Marie drove in the park. Anny Smith, 
leaving a clean kitchen, crossed the yard to the 
tree. Green leaves and the sparrows and 
the ivy. Old brick wall—old trunk of tree. 
Sunshine fair on a vista of the backs of houses— 
a broken sky-line—above a hotel at the street 
comer a flag flying, intensely picked out by 
the sun. 
Anny gazed at the flag, her heart hot and 


| tempestuous. “It’s double-faced!” she said. 


Presently she broke down and cried, het 
head in herapron. She had not cried for years 
But the tree—but the tree—the tree and the 
corner that for so long had been to the old cook 
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at Number 27 a magic carpet and a prayer rug 
anda home of contemplation When you go 
into a cathedral, presently you take the 
cathedral tone. When you pass into far, clean, 
desert space, the crowded heart and mind 
widen. When you lie in ancient, wondrous 
forest, you rest—Anny wiped her eyes and 
lifted her head. 

The great tent of the tree rustled and shone. 
The warm, red wall and the ivy sprays—the 
high, distant flag. : ie 

“] will do justice—I will do justice—I will do 
justice among the peoples, saith the Lord.”’— 
‘Lilacs in Maryland, and a little girl playing at 
keeping house, and a boy coming by and 
breaking her doll. Mary Miriam, the old doll. 
Lilacs, white ones, roses, bees.—It’s a queer 
world!—The big willow tree by the barn, the 
weeping willow.—Trees and trees and trees 
everywhere. God everywhere—Her mother 
rocking on the porch, and the whippoorwill in 
the thicket, and little Anny Hartwell so tired 
after the day’s work and play, in her mother’s 


arms. 


At SUNSET, when they returned from the 
park, Marie slipped down to the basement 
and the kitchen. ‘‘Meestress Smith, jus’ a 
moment! I wan’ tell you I didn’t have nothing 
todo with the children taking your tree.” 

The basement supper table had found out. 
Anny Smith going away from Number 27! It 
seemed incredible. They tried to dissuade her, 
Elvira and all. 

“Tt’s got its faults, but ’tis a good place. 
You won’t get a better!” 

“Tf it’s just that tree, you’ll miss it for a bit! 
But it isn’t as though they were going to cut 
it down.” 

“You'll just have to go about more,” said 
Henry, “and that won’t be a bad thing.” 

“They don’t any of them understand,” 
thought Anny. Aloud she said: ‘“‘That corner 
meantalot tome. It’s my play-place—just as 
much as those children! It’s been my play- 
place for ten years. It isn’t just to say, ‘No, 
now you can’t, for here’s somebody’s got money 
to pay for her likings!’ It isn’t just! So I’m 
going. © 

But they understood just as little as ever. 

However, she was easy to live with, and they 
regretted her going. Where was she going 
until she could get another place? 

“To the Browns,” she said. 

“The Browns” was always her statement 
when asked if she had friends in the city. But 
Number 27 had never seen the Browns, and 
were inclined to believe them a myth. 

Anny slept very little that night. At four 
she left her bed and went to the window. The 
moon in its last quarter hung over the tree, 
and below the moon the morning star. It was 
warm. Anny dressed and, opening the base- 
ment door, went out into the early dawn and 

across to the tree.—Just here would be the 
sand-pile, practically filling the corner. Bobby 
and Janet’s shrill little voices, and Marie with 








her sewing, and up at the second-floor window 
Mrs. Lascelles. 
She sat down and shut her eyes. “TI can’t 


go. There isn’t anywhere else. I can’t stand 
up tor justice.” 

Quiet—quiet—quiet! Treasure, old _treas- 
ure, a treasure chest. ‘Where thieves break 


nN nor steal 





The great tent of the tree rustled in the rose 
and the pearl. The wall was growing clear, 
and the ivy sprays. Color increased in the | 
high, distant flag 


and Maryland.—The old fairy 





ith the Frog Prince and Cinderella. 
and ships sailing and crossing, 
rossing.—Forest and calm, ocean 
ntains and calm.—O Lord God, 
ee!—Suffer the little children 
d the old poplar tree with the 
earth’s round. The round earth 
ng the stars.—If the idea of joy’s 
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All Polar Ware is quite 
as glass-smooth, seamless, 
and easy to clean as this 
pictured rice-boiler 


suggests. 


This all-white enameled 
ware comes im every size, 
every style, of kitchen 
utensils. You can see it 
now at good house-fur 
nishing departments and 
wide-awake hardware 


stores. 


Finished in highly dura- 


ble. perfectly white pure 
enamel, Polar Ware is 
GUARANTEED absolute 
ly free from any injurious 
chemical whatever. Purer 
enamel never was made 
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Snow White 
POLAR WARE 


OLAR WARE is all white. Inside and 

out, the flint-hard, marble-smooth, heavy 
enamel gleams white as snow at dawn. 

It will stay white. Science has here sur- 
faced seamless steel as if with thick, milk- 
white, unbreakable crystal. So resistant is 
thisenameling—because so pure!—that Polar 
Ware will not become dingy or discolored. 

With all its glistening, rich, snowy beauty 
Polar Ware is not costly. Each piece is so 
surely good for year on year of satisfying 
use, real economy advises outfitting the 
kitchen with a complete set of such ware. 

And how proud any woman can be of its 
changeless, sanitary whiteness! 
PORCELAIN ENAMELING ASSOCIATION 

Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
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ENAMELED WARE 
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Tie Wace 


Of pretty teeth—Just film removed 


Millions have found a delightful way 
to beautify the teeth. You see the re- 
sults now wherever you look—in teeth 
you envy, maybe. 

Perhaps no other creation ever did 
so much to enhance women’s beauty. 
Or to bring about a better dental era. 
You owe yourself the test we offer 


here. 
That dingy film 


You can feel your teeth now coated 
with a viscous film. It clings to teeth, 
gets between the teeth and stays. Food 
stains, etc., discolor it. Then it forms 
dingy coats. Tartar is based on film. 

Most teeth had film-coats under old 
methods, for old tooth pastes do not 
effectively fight film. Tooth troubles 
were constantly increasing, for film is 
their major cause. 

Film holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. Germs breed by millions in it. 
They, with tartar, are 
the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. 

Very few people, un- 
der old methods, escaped 
those film-caused trou- 
bles. 


New methods found 


To meet that situation dental science 
searched for ways to fight film. Two 
ways were finally discovered. One acts 
to curdle film, one to remove it, and 
without any harmful scouring. 


10-Day Tube Free” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 836, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicagp, Ill. 
Mail 10-day Tube of Pepsodent to 


ONLY ONE TUBE TO A FAMILY 
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Avoid Harmful Grit 
Pepsodent curdles the film and re- 
moves it without harmful scouring. Its 
polishing agent is 
enamel. Never use a film combatant 
which contains harsh grit. 


Able authorities proved these meth- 
ods effective. Then a new-type tooth 
paste was created, based on modern 
research. These two great film com- 
batants were embodied in it. 

The name of that tooth paste is Pep- 
sodent. Now careful people of some 
fifty nations employ it, largely by den- 
tal advice. 


Found other needs 


Modern research also found two 
other things essential. So Pepsodent 
multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 
That is there to neutralize mouth 
acids, the cause of tooth decay. 

It multiplies the starch digestant in 
the saliva. That is there to digest 
starch deposits which may otherwise 
ferment and form acids. 

Thus every use gives manifold power 
to these great natural tooth-protecting 
agents. 


A delightful test 


You will find a test 
delightful. And it will 
probably lead to life- 
long benefits, both for 
you and yours. 

Send the coupon for 
a 10o-Day Tube. Note 
how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth whiten as the film 
coats disappear. The results. will 
amaze and delight you. Cut out the 
coupon now. 


far softer than 


* PAT OFF. 
Pepsaodent 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the 
teeth without the use of harmful 
grit. Now advised by leading den- 
tists the world over. 


| Cut the tripe into small pieces. 
| white sauce using two tablespoonfuls of but- 
| ter, two tablespoonfuls of flour, two and 


The Tree 


HEN breakfast was done, Mrs. Lamb sent 
Rupert to ask Anny Smith to come to her 
room. 

“Sit down, Anny. Well, are you still going? 

“No’m. I’ve been thinking about it, and] 
don’t reckon I will.” 

Mrs. Lamb drew a sigh of relief. “It isn’t 
that I don’t think it’s hard on you, Anny! 
do. It has got to be a word in the house, 
‘Anny and her tree.’—Oh, Anny, money-need’s 
a strong man!” 

“Yes’m. Strong as Goliath. Well, I'll go 
now,” said Anny. 

The sand-pile came in the next day. Mrs, 
Lascelles with the children and Marie came 
down into the basement and out into the yard 
to direct its disposition. “Yes, right here, if 
you please! This corner, between the tree and 
the wall. So they’ll be out of the way and 
won’t worry any one! Marie, we'll get a park 
bench for you—this old one won’t do. Isn't it 
a lovely place, Bobby? Janet, right here by 
the ivy you can have your doll-hevse. You'll 
be just as happy and safe, and your poor 
mummy won’t worry her soul out and get a 
nervous headache.” 

Re-entering the house, she came upon Anny 
Smith in the passage. 

“Qh, one moment, Anny! They say you've 
sat there a good deal, but I’m sure you don’t 
mind changing a little. We all do things for 
children, don’t we?—This is from Bobby and 
Janet and me.” 

“This” was a twenty-dollar note. 

Anny gave it back. ‘“‘No, I haven’t any 
room for that, ma’am. And I’d doa good deal 
for children, but children have all along gone 
to that park and loved it better than back- 
yards. And the best people think there ain’t 
any especial danger. That tree and _ that 
corner meant a lot to me.” 

Anny passed into her room, Dignity with 
her. Both shut the door. 

Mrs. Lascelles shrugged. “Oh, well, if 
money can’t pay for it—and I’m sure I’ve been 
pleasant enough! Pshaw! what a little thing— 
just to sit somewhere else in that old yard!” 

That afternoon, after luncheon and nap, the 
children came quietly enough into the yard and 
to the tree. Marie kept them in order. Mrs. 
Lamb had made it plain that the other boarders 
mustn’t be disturbed by loud playing. 

It chanced to be Anny’s afternoon. Elvira 
had the kitchen, with Rupert to help. She 
looked large-eyed at Anny in her black silk and 
her bonnet and gloves. 

“Yes, I’m going to the park,” said Anny. 


Serve Tripe for Variety 
(Continued from page 77) 


bubbles, add gradually three tablespoonfuls of 
flour, stirring constantly. When well blended 
add two cupfuls of canned tomatoes, two 
cloves, six capers, and a dash each of paprika 
and white pepper. Cook until the sauce 
thickens—about fifteen minutes—stirring it 
occasionally. Remove the cloves. Grease the 
bottom of a casserole, place in it a layer of the 
tripe, and cover lightly with the tomato sauce. 
Then add the mushrooms, another thin layer 
of sauce, and then one cupful of bread-crumbs. 
Over this place another layer of tripe and the 
remainder of the sauce. Sprinkle fine bread- 
crumbs over the top, dot with butter, and bake 
uncovered for twelve minutes at 500° F’. 

For Tripe Wiggle, boil one pound of tripe. 
Boil and prepare two pounds of fresh shrimp. 
Make a 


one-half teaspoonfuls of salt, one-fourth 
teaspoonful of pepper, one-fourth teaspoon- 
ful of mace, one-half cupful of milk. When 
blended, add slowly one teaspoonful of lemon 
juice. When the sauce thickens, add the 
shrimp and the tripe. Cook for five min- 
utes. Serve garnished with sliced, stuffed 
olives, paprika, and parsley. 
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(Continued from page 33) 


for analysis, psychological or pathological. 
We can get at their characters only by balanc- 
ing incongruous traits. All fiction and drama, 
all history, medicine, and philosophy, most of 
the efforts of religion, center round the task 
of making the subnormal seem sane and com- 
prehensible. With Jesus of Nazareth no such 
attempt is called for. He is as plain as the 
sun; as lucid as the daylight. The most 
simple as well as the most learned take the 
same delight in Him. Because He is man as 
man ought to be, man as man can become, to 
think of Him brings sweetness and light to 
our muddied and muddled world. 

And if He is our one example of a Normal 
Man, in what consists His normality? 

First, I should say, in His virility. 

We have here a point at which the modern 
reader may have to take issue with one ele- 
ment, sometimes a dominating element, in 
Christian tradition. It may even be said that 
Jesus of Nazareth has suffered not a little from 
His friends. Those friends have often—not 
always, of course—combined to show Him as 
feminized, buffeted, bruised, broken, beaten 
to His knees, knowing nothing but submission. 
We have but to think of the Christ of Christian 
art to see how rarely His manliness is ever 
emphasized. It is His suffering that is so 
generally hymned, not His conquering vi- 
brancy# In much of Christian literature, paint- 
ing, and speech, hostile critics, like Gibbon 
and Nietzsche, can easily see a weak teacher 
of the weak, rather than the strong apostle 
to the strong. : 

And yet there is plenty of evidence that He 
could have been neither the womanish, nor the 
sentimental, nor the emaciated figure so dear 
to the morbid imagination. He was embodied 
health and sanity. At the touch of His hand, 
at the sound of His voice, at the flash of His 
eye, sickness and delusion disappeared. That 
identity of health and holiness which we have 
retained in our language and so largely lost in 
our thought must have ruled in His conscious- 
ness. His mere physical strength must have 
been tremendous. Twice He went into the 
Temple, and with nothing to help Him but His 
own right arm. drove out, as so many sheep, the 
hordes who polluted it. More than once, when 
the mob would have stoned Him. or, as. at 
Nazareth, thrown Him over a cliff, “He passed 
through the midst of them” with a wholly 
superb coolness, “going His way.” Alone 
among those planning His destruction, He was 
not afraid to “look round about Him with 
anger.” The very soldiers sent out to take 
Him prisoner, fell backward from the greatness 
of His presence the minute He approached. 
His travels, His homelessness, His privations, 
His fastings, His all-night vigils, many small, | 
scarcely-noticeable details in the gospels, impls 
powers of endurance which could be possessed 
only by a man of physical vigor and indomitabl 
mind. 


He Was Tolerant 


The second of His normal attributes seems 
to me His tolerance. 

I choose this term because it is so large. 
Largeness, or as our modern idiom prefers, 
bigness, is one of His outstanding attributes. 
He does not shut Himself up in a single com 


partment of life, as has so often been the case 
with His followers. Life and Religion are 
identical to Him, and Religion as boundless as 
Life. Within His conc eption of Religion He 


finds all sympathies, all comprehensions. He is 
forbearing with human nature because He 








glory of the world were offered Him, so that He 
could have quickly brought about by force that | 


unde rstands it. He understands it as a slowly 
climbing force, taking long. long centuries to 
Surge up irom a lower level to a higher one. | 
For this reason He is never impatient with it 
progress. He never shows an inclination to | 
make the race go faster than its degree of | 
power will allow. When the kingdoms and the | 
| 
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° Having company 


without the usual bother 


The joy of having company is in doing away with 
the annoyances that it usually means. The modern 
Davenport Bed makes visits a pleasure for hostess 
and guest alike. 


By day, the Davenport Bed is a most beautiful 
davenport; a tribute to your good taste; luxurious, 
in harmony with your furnjshings and your deco- 
rative scheme. By night, in the same spot, it 
becomes a bed—a real bed—in which the guest 
finds complete relaxation and rest. 


The transformation is made in a moment, and with 
ease. The bedclothes are in place. The bedspring 
is resilient. The mattress is as easily aired as in 
any other good bed. In the morning, the Daven- 
port Bed is restored in a few moments to its day- 
time appearance—a beautiful davenport, giving no 
hint whatever of its usefulness as a bed. You can, 
if you wish, have chairs or rockers to match, 


The Davenport Bed is adding comfort to mill- 
ions of good homes and apartment hotels. From 
hundreds of styles in which Davenport Beds are 
made, your furniture store has selected a variety. 
Ask to see them; have the store demonstrate the 
excellent features that make the Davenport Bed 
a worthy addition to your home. 


Our brochure, showing a large n 





Styles, tS yours J rthe ASKING wr 


DAVENPORT BED MAKERS OF AMERICA 


906 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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Copyright 1923, Davenport Bed Make 
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SISSE: 


Inlaid Linoleum 


The foundation of kitchen contentment 


Modern conveniences have banished most of 
the drudgery of the kitchen—but the kitchen 
floor is still too often neglected. 

A room in which so much work, walking and 
standing is done, should have a floor permanently 
attractive, cheerful, sanitary, resilient, easy to 
keep clean, restful to the feet and to the nerves. 

Nairn Straight Line Inlaid Linoleum meets all 
these requirements and, what is more, it is a per- 
manent floor because in the beautiful patterns 
the color runs clear through to the burlap back. 

Write for booklet showing patterns in full color. 


NAIRN LINOLEUM COMPANY 
103 Belgrove Drive, Kearny, N. J. 


W. & J. SLOANE, : Wholesale : Sole Selling Agents 


575 Fifth Avenue 216-228 Sutter Street 
New York a San Francisco 


REGISTERED 









































Your dealer knows Nairn 


This window 
and sales-floor 
display feature 
identifies a 
Nairn Dealer. 
He will gladly 
give you relia- 
ble informa- 
tion about 
Nairn Lino- 


leum. Let him 
advise you on 
your flooring 
problems, assist 
in selecting 
patterns, and 
suggest the best 
method of lay- 
ing for your 
floors. 
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which it would obviously take ages to produce 
by Love, He said, “Get thee behind me, Satan 

He was not worried by man’s tortoise-like 
advance. Immorality troubled Him but little: 
“Go and sin no more,” is a favorite counsel to 
those whom He has helped, but it is never 
accompanied with shocked discourse or any 
hint that the sinner has outraged decency 
There was only one sin, as far as we can judge. 
so abhorrent to His soul that on it He poured 
out all the invective His scorching words could 
utter. That was the sin of self-righteousness— 
the strange aberration which takes hold of 
many people trying, as they have a right to 
try, to follow their own consciences, but who 
insist, by fire and sword, by fine and imprison. 
ment, that every one else shall follow these 
consciences too. On that kind of narrow 
corrupting arrogance He had no mercy. His 
scalding indignation against it sent Him to His 
death. 

In other words, He was liberal in the sense 
of allowing man to take his own time and learn 
his own lessons. Man must do that even at 
the price of his mistakes, at the probable cost 
of suffering. The Master was not afraid of 
man’s suffering. Suffering that could turn the 
prodigal son homeward had better have its way, 
Tender as He was, He was sever sentimental, 
Eager as He was for the Kingdom of God to 
come, He knew there was all Eternity in which 
to wait for it. 


He Was Holy 


The last element of His normality’ T shall 
name is holiness. 

I should like to emphasize here the basic 
meaning of that word. Familiar as that basic 
meaning is to most of us, it rarely gets under 
the skin of the consciousness in such a way as 
to make it a foundational idea. It must dos0, 
however, if we are in any degree to understand 
Jesus of Nazareth. 

For Him holiness was never disconnected 
with the related concepts of health and whole- 
someness. We should not forget that the win 
the word whole, and in the words derived from 
it, is little more than a printer’s error. Health, 
wholeness, and holiness all spring from the same 
root, and consequently from the same thought. 
To be holy in the original sense meant to be 
whole, complete, or as our colloquial word goes, 
all-round, with no lawful and human element 
lacking to the character. The holiness of Jesus 
of Nazareth was in His being open on all sides 
to all the winds of sympathy and interest, to 
all that occupied men. Though it was His 


| chief concern to reveal the Father to His Sons, 


He did it through the beaten human avenues, 
of none of which He was afraid. Whatever in 
Him was holiness was simple, manly, sane, 
Any one could approach Him. Everybody did 
He met all on their own level, and, except where 
self-righteousness rendered it impossible, raised 
them to His own. There could have been 
nothing spectral or mystical in His holiness, 
nothing of the saint in stained glass. While 
among ourselves holiness is likely to mean 
development along one line only, with a cor- 
responding repression along others, in Him all 
lines were developed equally. The lighter 
elements must have existed in His character as 
well as the graver ones. Because those con- 
densed and fragmentary accounts of His life, 
which is all we have in the Gospels, naturally 
emphasize the graver moments in His career, 
we too often assume that He had no capacity 
for joyousness. But at the marriage-feast in 
Cana, for example, He could hardly have been 
as a death’s-head to the merriment. The same 
thing must have been true of the other houses 
in which He was a guest. He must have 
brought there the radiance of a wholesome, not 
of a super-solemn, personality. Though He 
may rightfully be called the Man of Sorrows, It 
is part of all human experience that he who 
bears his sorrows best is he who keeps them in 
the background, helping others to be cheerfulin 
spite of all the griefs he may carry in his heart 

My point is that holiness is not the grim 
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The Discovery of God 


ghastly, anemic thing we so often make of it. 
He who was whole with complete wholeness 
must have embodied all that was sanest and 
healthiest in men. The unhappy Jesus we 
tend fo create for ourselves could not have been 
the reality. His apostle could not counsel us 
to “Rejoice evermore,” if He had mot rejoiced 
as our Example. As a matter of fact it was 
“for the joy that was set before Him” that He 
endured the cross and despised the shame. 
Joy must have had a large place in His holiness, 
otherwise He could not have been whole. The 
kingdom of God, according to St. Paul, is joy 
in the Holy Ghost, and the fruit of the Spirit, 
Love, Joy, Peace. It is impossible that He 
who is the perfect instance of the normal man 
should have lacked this ruling essential to all 
normality. 


The Son of Man Is the Son of God 

It is reasonable to suppose that, because He 
was the perfect Son of Man, God was visible to 
Him in that wholeness of which all previous 
efforts had given no more than glimpses. And 
when I speak of God’s being visible, I speak, of 
course, of nothing connected with the senses. 
That common phraseology in which we talk of 
“seeing God,” as we see physical objects, and 
other men and women, does much to confuse 
our true understanding of God. Spiritual 
things, St. Paul informs us, are spiritually 
discerned. That is, they are discerned in the 
higher reaches of the mind, in the higher 
intuitions of the heart. In proportion to the 
degree in which the mind and heart of the 
normal man were clear, pure, whole, God could 
manifest Himself in holiness, purity, and 
clarity. The measure was not that of God’s 
willingness to impart, but of the normal man’s 
capacity to receive, and in the case of Jesus of 
Nazareth the Normal Man could receive in full. 

His perceptions were unimpaired. Those of 
subnormals are, as a matter of course, dulled 
and inaccurate. In their past attempts to see 
God they had seen Baals, Ashteroths, Molechs, 
and other such distortions. At best they had 
perceived Jehovah, the tribal God of the 
Hebrews, enlarging the vision and ennobling it 
alittleata time. In Isaiah, Jeremiah, Daniel, 
we reach the highest and the widest range 
within subnormal capacity, but even that is 
short of what could have been. Only Normal 
Man could apprehend God in the degree to 
which it is open to dwellers on this planet to 
apprehend Him. Jesus of Nazareth, as the 
only Normal Man, alone attains to the spirit- 
ual sight with which it is possible, in our 
limited human phraseology, to behold God as 
He is. 

And beholding Him as He is He found but 
one term in which to express Him to His fellow- 
men. He was the Father. He was not a 
Father; He was the Father. There was no 


other. Physical, human fatherhood, beautiful | 


as it is, was but a pale reflection of this eternal, 


vital, and glorious relationship. ‘Call no one | 
on earth your father,” is His way of putting it, | 








“for One alone is your Father—the Heavenly | 


Father.” That is to say, dear as earthly 
fatherhood can be, loving, supporting, essential 
as we may find it, the Divine Fatherhood, to 
those who understand it, is more essential, 


more supporting, more loving, and still dearer. | 


Every child born is the son of the Father before 
he is anything else. Not only that, but the 
child’s father is the child of the Father; the 
child’s mother is the child of the Father. The 
Infinite Fatherhood surrenders no one and 
nothing. No one and nothing are outside its 
rage. All things, from the universe to the 
electron which helps to compose it, exist 
together in this one Loving Heart, which has 
consciousness and care of all. 

_ For such a thought human language is 
Inadequate. Jesus of Nazareth, like any of 
ourselves, was obliged to take the expressions 
which speech offered Him. For His purpose, 
In this one detail at least, even the word Father 
only meets the immensity of the concept when 
we enlarge its every-day meaning. It is safe 

















Something Interesting About Prunes ! 


Most people grow tired of the things that are good for them. . Take 
prunes or canned fruit, for instance. Just serve them in either a 
delicious dessert or a salad, and the children, as well as the grown-ups, 
will look upon them as real treats. 


PRUNE ORIENTAL CREAM 


VY, envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 24 cup cooked prunes or '/; cup scalded milk 










Vy cup cold water apricots cut in pieces Whites of two eggs 
V, cup sugar cup chopped figs if 14 cup milk 
V/, pt. heavy cream or evaporated milk desired Salt 





Soak gelatine in cold water 10 minutes, dissolve in scalded milk; add 
sugar. Strain into a bowl, set in pan of ice water, stir constantly until 
mixture begins to thicken; add egg whites, beaten stiff, heavy cream, 
(diluted with milk and beaten until stiff), prunes and figs. Turn into wet 
mold, garnishing bottom and sides with halvesof cooked prunes, and chill. 










PEAR SALAD 


1 envelope Knox Acidulated Gelatine (or one envelope of 
Sparkling Gelatine and 4 cup Lemon Juice) 1 can pears 
Y/, cup cold water Few grains salt 1 pimiento cheese 
V4 cup sugar V/, envelope Lemon Flavoring 4, cup nuts, chopped 
Soften gelatine in cold water 10 minutes. Drain pears and allow enough 
hot water in addition to pear syrup to make 3 cups in all. Dissolve gela- 
tine in hot water, add pear syrup, 4 the lemon flavoring found in 
separate envelope, or 14 cup lemon juice, sugar and salt. Make cheese 
balls of pimiento cheese and chopped nuts. Pour a little of jelly into 


wet cups or individual molds and when starting to congeal place a 
cheese ball in center of pear halves. Fill moids with pears and jelly. When firm, turn 
out on crisp lettuce leaves and garnish with whole nut meats and mayonnaise. Other 
fruits may be used instead of pears. ; 
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aciDuLaren 


\ 


Sparkling Gelatine GELATINE 


Send for Mrs. Knox’s free recipe book, Sed, 





“Dainty Desserts,” enclosing 4c postage, ; 
Plain Sparkling and mention your grocer’s name. Same Sparkling Gelatine 
Gelatine for with lemon flavaring in 
General Use CHARLES B. KNOX GELATINE CO. potbivenn: spn ta 
140 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N. Y. 








In using advertisements see page 6 241 
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AN HOUR LATE FOR DINNER /¥ 
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nda golter needs 


Even if he should be late, he does the eight- 
een holes with a clear conscience now that his wife 
is cooking the Chambers way with the gas turned off. 


She can put the dinner in the 
Chambers range at lunch time, 
be away from the kitchen until 
he returns, and still serve him at 
once a piping-hot, appetizing 
meal—a tempting roast with 
two or more vegetables, all 
with the rich juices and flavors 
kept in, not a thing burned or 
dried up. No pot watching, no 
basting! 

The principle of the Chambers 
range is simple. While the gas is 
on, it cooks like any high-grade 
gas range, only more efficiently. 
Its distinction comes through 
certain patented devices that 
allow you to seal up the heat 
in the range’s oven or in the 
hood on top—both scientifi- 
cally insulated—so that they 
will cook on for hours on re- 


tained heat after the gas is 
turned off. 

In the oven you can roast 
meats and fowl, and bake bread, 
cake and pies; under the hood 
you can boil vegetables, cereals, 
and pot roasts—all with the gas 
turned off most of the time 
These fireless units never get 
smelly, for they are thoroughly 
sterilized each time the gas is on. 
There are open burners for fry- 
ing, broiling, etc., as on any gas 
range. 

The Chambers range not only 
brings the housewife hours of 
new happiness, but it makes a 
big saving in the gas bill and soon 
pays back its additional cost. 
There's a size for every kitchen 
—new, beautiful models in all- 
white, and black and white. 


Write for our booklet, ‘‘Cook With the Gas Turned off.’’ 
CHAMBERS MANUFACTURING CO., Shelbyville, Indiana 






CHAMBERS MANU F ACTURING CO,, 


Please send me your free booklet, ‘“Cook 
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to say that most of the heart-breaking strifes 
over what is called the Trinity could have been 
avoided had Christians been clear in their 
minds as to this one point. Whatever our 
phraseology, the concepts of Father and Son, 
when we speak of the Divine, are not the same 
as those we have in mind in speaking of the 
mortal. For the Eternal Source and That 
Which Eternally Springs of It, Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost are approximate terms only, 
Nevertheless, they are the clearest and the 
most endearing which language could furnish 
even to the Master. 


The Heavenly Father 


It is important, moreover, in view of this 
Master’s use of terms, to know what He means 
by the word Heaven. Heaven and the Father 
are repeatedly put by Him into the closest 
connection. ‘Your Father in Heaven,” “the 
Heavenly Father,” are the phrases by which He 
habitually marks the distinction between this 
Fatherhood and physical, mortal paternity, 
We lose much, if not the greater part, of the 
force of these words when Heaven is to us some 
such distant location in space as the Greeks 
and the Romans made for their gods on the top 
of Mount Olympus. 

And yet, I venture to think that this is our 
commonest Christian interpretation of the 


_word. Heaven is a place. It is not only a 


place, but a place indefinitely far away. God 
lives in it, a glorified human being sitting ona 
throne, possibly as three glorified human beings 
sitting on three thrones, surrounded by His 
court of lesser glorified human beings, and very 
difficult of access. He can be flattered by our 
hymns, choirs, organ-recitals and other musical 
tributes, by our money-collections, by the 
handsome churches we build in His honor. We 
are less sure of reaching him through prayer. 
“We beseech Thee to hear us, good Lord,” we 
wail and wail, and even then are not very certain 
that He will. ‘Bending from Thy throne on 
high, hear our solemn litany,” is the appeal with 
which we begin, in many of our churches, the 
reiteration of our prayers. The words are 
worth noticing because they express the idea 
chiefly current in popular Christian thought. 
He is so far away that He can not hear us with- 
out bending. He is so appallingly removed 
from us by other qualities than distance that 
we can never be quite confident of winning His 
attention. He is up in the bright sky; we are 
down on the dark earth; between us and Him 
there roll the uncountable leagues of space, as 
hard for our thoughts to traverse as for our 
cleverest flying inventions to reach Mars. 
But the Heaven of Jesus of Nazareth is 
within man. Itis there that the Father dwells, 
not exclusively there, of course, but there as 
part of that universal which alone can be His 
sufficient habitation. ‘The Father dwelling 
within me carries on His own work.” He says 
this of Himself, it is true; but, as I understand 
the New Testament, He never claims privileges 
for Himself which do not, apparently, belong 
to all of us. Heaven, we may assume, is that 
condition in which the Perfect Will is perfectly 
carried out. “Thy will be done on earth as it 


| is in Heaven.” That is, we may make a 


heaven of earth in proportion as we carry out 
That Will. The thing can be done. Heaven 
is here if we will only make it manifest. Bless- 
ing, success, happiness are within our power. 
They are not faraway. They are not outside 
our reach. They are not reserved for after 
death. They are not localized beyond the 
stars. The Father is the Ever-Present. He 
does not keep Himself away from us. He does 
not put us away from Him. “I am not alone, 
but the Father who sent me is with me.’ 
Again He says that of Himself; but every indi- 
vidual may say it likewise. And wherever the 
Father is, there, too, must be Heaven. 

We have only to make it manifest to prove 
it to ourselves. In proportion as we make it 

manifest we get that proof. Some emphasis 
must here be thrown on that word proportion. 

Few of us carry out the Perfect Will approx!- 
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The Discovery of God 


mately; none of us carries it out perfectly; some 
of us carry it out very little; and some of us 
have no thought of carrying it out at all. 
Nevertheless, no attempt, however insignifi- 
cant, is thrown away, or fails of its reward. In 
the Heaven which is possible on earth, results 
must be, so to speak, mathematical. Right 
produces right to the degree in which it is 
right. A small right will produce a small 
benefit, but at least it will produce that. A 
greater right will produce a greater one. ‘It 
must be open to us to manifest our Heaven 
according to the measure of our effort, while it 
is evident that all of us manifest that Heaven 
tosome extent. There is no life so wicked, so 
unhappy, so empty, but that some sort of Good 
is proved by it in some sort of way. The 
realization may be irregular, but that it exists 
isamatter of common experience. Inone man 
it may take the shape of a great deal of money 
and very little happiness; in another, that of a 
great deal of happiness and very little money. 
But the truth that the workman is worthy of 
his hire and gels it may be taken as general. It 
is not possible that in the Kingdom of Heaven 
any one should go unrewarded. His reward 
may be great or small, as the case may be, but 
it will be in proportion to what has been earned. 


The Purpose of Fatherhood 

For the Master makes it quite clear that one 
of His reasons for expressing the Divine in 
terms of Fatherhood is to give us a conception 
of paternal care. 

“Ask, and it will be given unto you; seek, and 
you will find: knock, and the door will be 
opened to you. For it is always he who asks 
that receives, he who seeks that finds, and he 
who knocks that has the door opened to him. 
What man is there among you who, if his son 
shall ask him for bread, will offer him a stone? 
Or if the son shall ask him for a fish will offer 
him a snake? If you then, imperfect as you 
are, know how to give good gifts to your chil- 
dren, how much more will your Father in 
Heaven give good things to those who ask 
Him?” 

The refusal of the Christian world to credit 
this is another curious anomaly. At such a 
promise, one might have supposed. the whole 
human heart would have leaped. But not so! 
Nothing that He ever said has.been taken with 
so much distrust. Nothing that He ever 
proved has been so persistently set aside. Too 
good to be true has been the all but universal 
legative with which the declaration has been 
met. It is -hardly too much to say that a 
Father who neglects, who denies, who tor- 
ments, who starves out, is the one whom 
Christians elect to believe in, notwithstanding 
all the efforts Jesus of Nazareth has made to 
implant a more generous ideal. 

At best our conception of the Father is often 
that of one from whom we may wring favors by 
our fervency of petition, but who without 
lervency of petition will be hard to move. 
Hundreds of millions of Christians, in hundreds 
of millions of agonies, have flung themselves on 
their knees and tried to touch that heart of 
stone by the anguish of despair. If they could 
only convince Him of their need, they have 
seemed to reason, He might do something for 
their relief. The difficulty is in so convincing 
Him. He must be implored, and implored 
again. Even so He may refuse His aid, but it 
is worth making the attempt. With Him, the 

tian often argues, you never know, you 
ever can be sure. The chances are that He 
will go on allowing you to suffer, but if you can 
touch His divine caprice you may profit by a 
miracle. The point is to keep at Him, to show 
Him by sheer intensity that we will not be 
denied. : 

“And when praying do not use needless 
repetitions as the Gentiles do, for they expect 
to be listened to because of their multitude of 
words. Do not, however, imitate them. For 
your Father knows what things you need be- 
lore ever you ask Him.” 

It is incomprehensible that a Father who 
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Colonial windows lacked 
shades. In this 1793 Man- 
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HADES mounted on Hartshorn rollers serve 
so well that they are virtually unnoticed, 
though in constant. use. 


They rise at your slightest touch; they lower and 
“stay put” where you want them. They tun straight 
and never “jam”. 


This is because a shade is only as good as its roller 
anda roller is only as good as its spring. Hartshorn 
makes all its springs—and holds to one standard. 
They are the best that can be made! 


For over sixty years Hartshorn has been the only 
shade roller known by name and the only roller 
of such high quality as to warrant its being 
recommended by high class retailers. 
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[ rvine *s “Shade Craft and Harmonious Decora- 
tion,” a booklet invaluable in home decoration. 
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knows what things we need before ever we ask 
Him should keep us short of them. If He 
seems to keep us short of them, some other 
explanation must be found. To acquit God of 
withholding from us that which He cou!d give 
us as easily as not, the Master appe: ils to the 
natural instinct of fatherhood. “What man is 
there among you who, if his son shall ask him 
for bread, will offer him a stone?” That our 
Father in Heaven should do it is impossible, 
Where we lack a reasonable plenty, a reason- 
able happiness, it must be that we lack the key 
which unlocks the infinite sources of supply. 
In Him that key would seem to be His settled 
and serene confidence. He is always sure. He 
is not driven to needless repetitions and multi- 
tudes of words. He does not churn His spirit 
with distrusts, with hopings and fearings and 
questionings, none of which lead Him any- 
where. He is the Father’s Son. This says 
everything. Before He makes the great test of 
the supremacy of spiritual over material power 
in raising Lazarus from the dead He says: 
“Father, I thank thee that thou hast heard me. 
I know that thou always hearest me.” Before 
it has been done He knows that what He has 
asked for has been granted. ‘Therefore I say 
unto you, What things soev: er ye desire, when 
ye pray, believe that ye receive them, and ye 
shall have them.” Nothing could be plainer 
‘or more definite. 


The Love of the Father 


It can not be, however, a mere matter of 
blind suggestion ‘and autosuggestion, like that 
with which we would trick ourselv es in some of 
our modern curative mechanics. There must 
be a reason for this generosity, and that reason 
we find in the law of Fatherhood. The Father 
loves His son and wishes him to fulfil himself. 
He fulfils himself by following his special bent 
Since he comes into the world with an endow- 
ment and equipment peculiar to himself, it is 
right that these should have play. It will be 
the Father’s delight to develop the son accord- 
ing to his special aptitudes. Unless he is 
developed according to his special aptitudes, 
his special value will be thrown away. What 
he needs for this purpose will therefore be his 
to take in proportion to his necessity. 

In other words, the thought of a I'ather who 
thwarts, crosses, and irritates is not to be 
entertained On the contrary, human nature 
is armed with a power practically irresistible. 
It is irresistible because it is God’s power 
wielded to please and advance His son. As 
such it can conquer all obstacles. It can not 
only conquer all obstacles, but it can be used 
freely. 

Of this freedom the Master gives a striking 
and curious example, not always understood 
for what He meant it to be. 

“After they had left Bethany He was hungry. 
But in the distance He saw a figtree in full leaf, 
and went to see whether perhaps He could find 
some figs on it. When however He came to it 
He found nothing but leaves—for it was not 
figtime—and He said to the tree, ‘Let no one 
ever again eat fruit from thee!” 

We must assume that the tree was one over 
which He had some right, and that its destruc- 
tion would not injure any one. It is 
conceivable that He had been looking for just 
this opportunity to show what man’s power 
exercised in God could do. 

“In the early morning, as they passed by, 
they saw the figtree withered to the roots. And 
Peter, recollecting, said to Him: ‘Look, R¢ ibbi, 
the figtree which you cursed is withered up.’ 
“Jesus said unto them: 

“Have faith in God. In solemn truth I tell 
you that if any one shall say to this mountain, 
Remove and hurl thyself into the sea, and has 
no doubt about it in his heart, but steadfastly 
believes that what he says will happen, it shall 
be granted him. That is why I tell you, as to 
whatever you pray and make request for, if 
you believe that you have received it, it shall 
be yours.’” 

This is considered hard not only to do, but to 
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think possible. It is hard wecause in our 
thought of it the Father’s almighty good-will is 
not taken into account. If when we pray we 
try to believe it, it is more often than not by 
the exercise of will-power. “TI will make my- 
self believe,” is the dogged resolution with 
which we go about this work, and are scarcely 
surprised when nothing comes of it. Needless 
to say,a mere forced belief is futile. Every- 
thing is futile till we understand what it is we 
believe in, after which no force need be applied. 

We might imagine the Master explaining the 
incident of the figtree somewhat in this way: 

“The Father is so eager that you should not 
think of yourselves as the helpless victims of 
the world’s forces that He permits me to make 


Laughing Nivian says: 


“It is so easy to keep your furniture 
always looking bright and new.” 


for your benefit this demonstration of sheer - : em 
power. The destruction of a figtree can be of When you do ttl daily dusting sprinkle a 
use tono one. But if in what is of use to no : few drops of Liquid Veneer on your dust 
one our power is so great, how much greater : , 
must it be for all those purposes which meet cloth and go over your furniture and wood- 
human need? For the meeting of human need Ba ee 

the Father has stored the universe. For the work in the usual manner. The instant 


tapping of His resources He has methods out- a ae : 
side all the laws of work and wages, investment results will surprise you. 


and dividend, economic supply and demand. 
To know this, to know it in such a way that 


you can dismiss doubt and worry from your 
mind, is to open the windows of heaven, and 
let treasures be poured out on you.” 


So that in this knowledge of a Divine Father, 
Loving and Protective, we reach the light fore- 


seen from the earliest ages of mankind as the ? : : : 

dawn is foreseen by the watchers of the night. will clean and polish infinitely better than 
In this the nations of the earth could be blessed ais 2 - S 
asin no other way. <A higher concept of the any thing else you have ever used. It softens 
human race than that which makes them the the hard gritty particles of dust as it picks 
sons of One Loving Father is not possible. A : ’ : e 

higher concept of God than that which sees them up and instantly all scratch: 4, mars and 


Him as the Source, Guardian, and Strength of 
the whole universe could not be held by man. 
Only the Perfect Son could have discovered it. 
Only a Being so human that He is the Son of 


that dull, blue, smoky appearance disappear, 

leaving a beautiful, dry polish. Moreover, 
Man, and so Divine that He is the Son df God, Li uid Veneer preserves the finish of any 
could have shown us the Father as all that man q : 


needs, and man as so much of what the Father varnl shed or enameled surface. 

must rejoice in. It is the beauty of His life, of 

His teaching, and in a certain sense of His N 

works especially, that they leave us with the 

warm heart, the strengthened will, and the in- BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY 

spiration of courage. 

All other discoverers of any of God’s . 

attributes are, in the nature of things, remote 374 Ellicott Street 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 


from us. Abraham is dead, and Moses, and 
David, and Isaiah, and Jeremiah, and Daniel. 
Great as they are, they are of the past. This 
Man is the Ever-Present. He is ageless, time- 
less, epochless. To every individual who hears 
Him He brings the full measure of His powers 
In proportion to that individual’s ability to 
take of them. In His vision of the Infinite 
Father in Heaven, of the Infinite Heaven in the 
Father, of the Infinite God in Man, and of Man 
as the Son of God, He reaches all that the Law, 
the Prophets, and the ancients who wove the 
prehistoric legends, hoped for and worked 
toward. 
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The concluding article of this series will 
be entitled “The Great Assimilation” 
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many different colors—various neutral shades 
as well as more positive tones such as soft 
blues and greens. There is also an extensive 
selection in scale and quality, ranging from 
small, very light designs appropriate to the 
more delicately built furniture, such as the 
eighteenth century English, to the large, 
Massive figures that are the counterpart of the 
heavy early oak. This makes them useful 
lor the various Period rooms or for the com- 
lortably furnished room of no particular style 
The formality and impersonality, however, that | 
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make these designs so good for the general 
living-rooms of the house, render them less 
desirable for bedrooms, though there are a few 
of the Oriental patterns in this class that haye 
a touch of quaintness and gaiety that makes 
tnem qualify for certain types of bedrooms 
For example, a room furnished with a sg 
of Circassian walnut in a modern design that 
does not pretend to any period, might be 
hung with a dull blue paper with a pattem 
from a Chinese brocade in metal gold, 

The floral papers are almost entirely bed- 
room papers, and they are, on the whole, the 
most attractive that can be used. — They are 
useful with any style of furniture except the 
strictly “Mission” or “craftsman,” which are 
too solemn and heavy for the light and cheerfyl 
spirit inevitably associated with flowers. Ip 
almost any other bedroom, however, they are 
delightful, especially with Colonial or’ old: 
fashioned furniture. The designs come, more- 
over, in every color and combination of colors 
and in every size of design that could possibly 
be desired. Many of these patterns follow 
old, familiar, standardized models, but for one 
who wants a little more individuality in her 
selection, there are charming designs that are 
quite unusual, such as one on which daffodils 
and ferns are informally scattered. 


The Value of Floral Papers 


While these floral papers are primarily for 
bedrooms, they have an occasional use in the 
living-room that has been too long overlooked. 
In a hall that has any Colonial flavor, they give 
an air of distinction, though they are possible 
here only, if the living-room also can be done 
in a light paper, though not necessarily a floral 
paper. Many living-rooms, however, can take 
a floral paper very successfully. The English 
country houses have long had flowery living- 
rooms’ of a cheery livableness that we should 
do well to imitate. They are possible when 
the furniture is light in design and when there 
are not too many books and pictures. 

Water-colors, and even better, prints either 
black and white or colored, or pastels, could be 
used with such a wall covering, but oil paint- 
ings or any pictures in heavy, gold frames 
would be impossible. With light furniture, 
the dining-room can also be hung with floral 
patterns, and often a dull room can be trans- 
formed in this way, while in the little break- 
fast rooms that are included in so many of the 
modern bungalows the floral patterns are usu- 
ally the most attractive that can be used. 

Leather patterns are always quiet, dignified, 
somber, and will go only in rooms that are 
substantial and rich. They are pre-eminently 
fit for an English library, book-lined and well- 
used, but they can also be put in the dining- 
room and hall with certain types of furniture 
such as the Jacobean. The plain hides havea 
wider range of use, being appropriate in any 
solidly-furnished living-room. 

The stripes and the all-over patterns are 
similar to the floral patterns in character and 
use. The former, especially, can be more 
generally employed in living-rooms than 


| decorators have realized. They are charming 


in light, informal rooms, but no less charming 
with more pretentious furniture, fitting well 
with all types of Georgian and even with 
Eighteenth Century French. The small all- 
over patterns reminiscent of old-fashioned cali- 


coes are very delightful in old-fashioned cot- 


tages and with early American furniture. 
The single-color papers and blends are the 
most widely usable of all, the latter especially 
being an excellent solution for the often recur- 
ring problem of making the walls a neutral 
ground that will not conflict with strongly- 
patterned draperies and many ornaments, an 
that will have, nevertheless, more life and 
interest than plain gray or tan. Especially 
useful are the Sanitas blends with an interesting 
dull finish that has some of the quality of the 
leather finish, but is less heavy looking. 
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The Alaskan 


(Continued from page 42) 


air gave a crinkly rattle to the swinging 

r lanterns, and he could hear the soft 
whipping of the flags which Mary Standish 
had placed over his cabin. There was some- 
thing comforting in the sound, a solace to the 
dishevelment of nerves he had suffered, a 
reminder of their days in Skagway when she 
had walked at his side with her hand resting 
warmly in his arm and her eyes and face filled 
with the inspiration of the mountains. 


No matter what she was, or had been, there 


was something tenaciously admirable about 
her, a quality which had risen even above her 
feminine loveliness. She had proved herself 
not only clever; she was inspired by courage— 
acourage which he would have been compelled 
to respect even in a man like John Graham, 
and in this slim and fragile girl it appealed to 
him as a virtue to be laid up apart and aside 
fom any of the motives which might be 
directing it. From the beginning it had been 
a bewildering part of her—a clean, swift, 
unhesitating courage that had leaped bounds 
where his own volition and judgment would 
have hung waveringly; that one courage in 
all the world—a woman’s courage—which 
finds in the effort of its achievement no obstacle 
too high and no abyss too wide though death 
waits with outreaching arms on the other side. 
And, surely, where there had been all this, 
there must also have been some deeper and 
finer impulse than one of destruction, of 
physical gain, or of mere duty in weaving of 
a human scheme. 

The thought and the desire to believe 
brought words half aloud from Alan’s lips, 
as he looked up again at the flags beating 
softly above his cabin. Mary Standish was 
not what Stampede’s discovery had proclaimed 
her to be; there was some mistake, a monu- 
mental stupidity of reasoning on their part. 
and tomorrow would reveal the littleness and 
the injustice of their suspicions. He tried to 
force the conviction upon himself, and_re- 
entering the cabin he went to bed, still telling 
himself that a great lie had built itself up out 
of nothing, and that the God of all things was 
good to him because Mary Standish was alive, 
and not dead. 

XVII 

ALAN slept soundly for several hours, but 
*” the long strain of the preceding day did 
not make him overreach the time he had set 
for himself, and he was up at six o’clock. 
Wegaruk had not forgotten his old habits, 
and a tub filled with cold water was waiting 
for him. He bathed, shaved himself, put on 
fresh clothes, and promptly at seven was at 
breakfast. The table at which he ordinarily 
sat alone was in a little room with double 
windows, through which, as he enjoyed his 
meals, he could see most of the habitations of 
the range. Unlike the average Eskimo dwell- 
ings they were neatly built of small timber 
brought down from the mountains, and were 
arranged in orderly fashion like the cottages 
of a village, strung out prettily on a single 
street. A sea of flowers lay in front of them, 
and at the end of the row, built on a little 
knoll that looked down into one of the watered 
hollows of the tundra, was Sokwenna’s cabin. 
Because Sokwenna was the “old man’ of the 
community and therefore the wisest—and 
because with him lived his foster-daughters, 
Keok and Nawadlook, the loveliest of Alan’s 
tribal colony—Sokwenna’s cabin was next to 
Alan’s in size. And Alan, looking at it now 
and then as he ate his breakfast, saw a thin 
spiral of smoke rising from the chimney, but 
no other sign of life. 

The sun was already up almost to its highest 
point, a little more than half-way between the 
horizon and the zenith, performing the appar- 
ent miracle of rising in the north and traveling 
east instead of west. Alan knew the men-folk 
of the village had departed hours ago for the dis- 
tant herds. Always, when the reindeer drifted 
into the higher and cooler feeding-grounds 











Tuis exquisite little jewel case, covered with pebbled gray leather 


and lined with soft, gray plush, 


things you can make with the help of LePage’s 


ts one of the astonishingly lovely 
Craft Book. 


A most surprising new- way 
of making things at home 


HE 28th of September, 1922, was 

the lucky day which brought us the 
first beginning of the idea for this fas- 
cinating new way of making things at 
home. Since then, not a day has passed 
without adding to our astonishment at 
its practicability and at its 
possibilities for making 
lovely, useful things. 
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piled up and so 
valuable has it become, 
that we have prepared 
LePage’s Craft Book. This 
is really a remarkable 
publication that tells you 
how to make, by this new 
method, 40 different arti- 
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Handkerchief Case 


Tuts dainty 


this new method. 
iswt a single stitch in 


the backs of two of the cardboards and 
press together. Then the other two. 
Press in heavy book until dry. Then 
these two halves of the handkerchief 
case are held together by an elastic 
band covered with ribbon. 


Easier and quicker 
than sewing 


LePace’s Crart cuts hours 
and hours off the time 
that would be required to 
make these articles with 
thread and needle, and 
is much easier on your 
In fact, if you tried 
to make some of these 
things with thread and 
needle, you would run out 
of patience long before you 
finished. But by LePage’s 
Craft you can make them 
easily and quickly. 
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Cur four pieces of thin : 
an elastic 


cardboard, each four [*. . 
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‘Lhe Alaskan 


of the foothills, there was this apparent abap. 
donment, and after last night’s celebration 
the women and children were not yet awake 
to the activities of the long day, where the 
rising and setting of the sun meant so little. 

As he rose from the table, he glanced again 
coward Sokwenna’s cabin. A solitary figure 
had climbed up out of the ravine and stood 
against the sun on the clough-top. Even at 
that distance, with the sun in his eyes, he knew 
it was Mary Standish. 

He turned his back stoically to the window 
and lighted his pipe. For half an hour after 
that he sorted out his papers and range-books 
in preparation for the coming of Tautuk and 
Amuk Toolik, and when they arrived, the min- 
ute hand of his watch was at the hour of eight, 

That the months of his absence had been 
prosperous ones he perceived by the smiling 
eagerness in the brown faces of his companions 
as they spread out the papers on which they 
had, in their own crude fashion, set down a 
record of the winter’s happenings. Tautuk’s 
voice, slow and very deliberate in its unfailing 
effort to master English without a slip, had in 
it a subdued note of satisfaction and triumph, 
while Amuk Toolik, quick and staccato-like 
in his manner of speech, using sentences seldom 
of greater Jength than three or four words, and 
picking up slang and _ swear-words like a 
parrot, swelled with pride as he lighted his 
pipe, and then rubbed his hands with a rasping 
sound that always sent a chill up Alan’s back. 

‘*A ver’ fine and prosper’ year,” said Tautuk 
in response to Alan’s first question as to general 
conditions. ‘‘We bean ver’ fortunate.” 

“One hell-good year,” backed up Amuk 
Toolik with the quickness of a gun. “Plenty 
fawn. Plenty moss. Herds fat. This year— 


> 


she peach! 


AFTER this opening of the matter in hand 

Alan buried himself in the affairs of the 
range, and the old thrill, the glow which comes 
through achievement, and the pioneer’s pride 
in marking a new frontier with the creative 
forces of success rose uppermost in him, and he 
forgot thepassingoftime. Ahundred questions 
he had to ask, and the tongues of Tautuk and 
Amuk Toolik were crowded with the things 
they desired to tell him. Their voices filled the 
room with a paean of triumph. His herds had 
increased by a thousand head during the fawn- 
ing months of April and May, and _inter- 
breeding of the Asiatic stock with wild, wood- 
land caribou had produced a hundred calves 
of the super-animal whose flesh was bound to 
fill the markets of the States within a few years. 
Never had the moss been thicker under the 
winter snow; there had been no destructive 
fires; breeding records had been beaten, and 
dairving in the edge of the Arctic was no longer 
an experiment, but an established fact, for 
Tautuk now had seven deer giving a pint and 
a half of milk each twice a day, nearly as rich 
as the best of cream from cattle, and more than 
twenty that were delivering from a cupful to 
a pint ata milking. And to this Amuk Toolik 
added the amazing record of their running deer. 
Kauk, the three-year-old, had drawn a sledge 
five miles over unbeaten snow in thirteen 
minutes and forty-seven seconds; Kauk and 
Olo, in team, had drawn the same sledge ten 
miles in twenty-six minutes and forty-seconds, 
and one day he had driven the two ninety- 
eight miles in a mighty endurance test; and 
with Eno and Sutka, the first of their inter- 
breed with the wild woodland caribou, and 
heavier beasts, he had drawn a load of eight 
hundred pounds for three consecutive days 
at the rate of forty miles a day. From Fait- 
banks, Tanana, and the ranges of the Seward 
Peninsula agents of the swiftly-spreading I- 
dustry had offered as high as a hundred and 
ten dollars a head for breeding stock with the 
blood of the woodland caribou, and of these 
native and larger caribou of the tundras and 
forests seven young bulls and nine female 
calves had been captured and added to theit 
own propagative forces. 
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The Alaskan 


for Alan this was triumph. He saw nothing 
of what it all meant in the way of ultimate 

rsonal fortune. It was the earth under his 
feet, the vast expanse of unpeopled waste 
traduced and scorned in the blindness of a 
hundred million people, which he saw fighting 
itself on to the glory and reward of the 
conqueror through such achievement as this; 
a land betrayed rising at last out of the slime 
of political greed and ignorance; a giant irre- 
sistible in its awakening, that was destined in 
his lifetime to rock the destiny of a continent. 
It was Alaska rising up slowly but inexorably 
out of its eternity of sleep, mountain-sealed 
forces of a great land that was once the cradle 
of the earth coming into possession of life and 
power again; and his own feeble efforts in that 
long and fighting process of planting the seeds 
which meant its ultimate ascendancy pos- 
sessed in themselves their own reward. 


JONG after Tautuk and Amuk Toolik had 

gone, his heart was filled with the song of 
success. He was surprised at the swiftness with 
which time had gone, when he looked at his 
watch. It was almost dinner hour when he 
finished with his papers and books and went 
outside. He heard Wegaruk’s voice coming 
from the dark mouth of the underground ice- 
box dug into the frozen sub-soi! of the tundra, 
and pausing at the glimmer of his old house- 
keeper’s candle, he turned aside, descended 
the few steps, and entered quietly into the 
big, square chamber eight feet under the sur- 
face, where the earth had remained stead- 


fastly frozen for some hundreds of thousands | 


of years. Wegaruk had a habit of talking 
when alone, but Alan thought it odd that she 
should be explaining to herself that the tundra 
soil, in spite of its almost tropical summer 
richness and luxuriance, never thawed deeper 
than three or four feet, below which point 
remained the icy cold placed there so long ago 
that “even the spirits did not know.” He 
smiled when he heard Wegaruk measuring 
time and faith in terms of “spirits,” which she 
had never quite given up for the missionaries, 
and was about to make his presence known, 
when a voice interrupted him, so close at his 
side that the speaker, concealed in the shadow 
of the wall, could have reached out a hand 
and touched him. 

“Good-morning, Mr. Holt!” 

It was Mary Standish, and he stared rather 
foolishly to make her out in the gloom. 

“Good-morning,” he replied. ‘I wason my 
way to your place when Wegaruk’s voice brought 
me here. You see, even this icebox seems like 
a friend after my experience in the States. 
Are you after a steak, Mammy?” he called. 

Wegaruk’s strong, squat figure turned as 
she answered him, and the light from her 
candle, glowing brightly in a split tomato can, 
fell clearly upon Mary Standish as the old 
woman waddled toward them. It was as if 
a spotlight had been thrown upon the girl 
suddenly out of a pit of darkness, and some- 
thing about her, which was not her prettiness 
or the beauty that was in her eyes and hair, 
sent a sudden and unaccountable thrill through 
Alan. It remained with him when they drew 
back out of gloom and chill into sunshine and 
warmth, leaving Wegaruk to snuff her tomato- 
can lantern and follow with the steak, and it 
did not leave him when they walked over the 
tundra together toward Sokwenna’s cabin. 
It was a puzzling thrill, stirring an emotion 
which it was impossible for him to subdue or 
explain; something which hé knew he should 
understand but could not. And it seemed to 
him that knowledge of this mystery was in the 
girl’s face, glowing in a gentle embarrassment, 
as she told him she had been expecting him, 
and that Keok and Nawadlook had given up 
the cabin to them, so that he might question 
her uninterrupted. But with this soft flush 
of her uneasiness, revealing itself in her eyes 
and cheeks, he saw neither fear nor hesitation. 

In the “big room” of Sokwenna’s cabin, 
which was patterned after his own, he sat down 
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Imperial Tables more than 
sustain the reputation 
Grand Rapids has achiev- 
ed as a producer of good 
furniture. 


A wide variety in many in- 
terpretative designs in both 
native and foreign cabinet 
woods await your most 
critical inspection. 

Imperial Tables are sold only 
through the retail furniture 
stores of America. Ask your 
dealer aes you tables bearing 
the Imperial shopmark. ‘‘Heir- 
looms of Tomorrow,” a booklet, 
profusely illustrated will be sent 
you on request. Write Dept. B. 


Imperial Furniture Co. 
For 20 Years at 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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Why Argue ? 


THE 


PREMIER DUPLEX 
When neighbors argue that 


strong suction is more im- 
portant than a motor-driven 
brush, or that the brush is 
more essential, the owner of 
a PREMIER DUPLEX is able 
to point with pride to her 
machine, which perfectly 
combines both features. 


*% ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio. ’ 
Distributed in Canada by the Premier 


Vacuum Cleaner Company, Ltd., and the 
Canadian General Electric Company, Ltd. 


Mail This Coupon Today 
ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER CoO., 
Dept. 104, (G.H.) Cleveland, O. 
Please send me free color-booklet describing 
PREMIER [DDUPLEX. 
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‘the Alaskan 


amid the color and delicate fragrance of masses 
of flowers, and the girl seated herself near him 
and waited for him to speak. 

“You love flowers,” he said lamely, «“] 
want to thank you for the flowers you placed 
in my cabin. And the other things.” 

“Flowers are a habit with me,” she repli 
“and I have never seen such flowers as these, 
Flowers—and birds. I never dreamed there 
were so many up here.” 

“Nor the world,” he added. “It is ignorant 
of Alaska.” 

He was looking at her, trying to understand 
the inexplicable something about her. She 
knew what was in his mind, because the 
strangely thrilling emotion that possessed him 
could not keep its betrayal from his eyes, 
The color was fading slowly out of her cheeks; 


| her lips grew a little tense, yet in her attitude 


of suspense and of waiting there was no longer 
a suspicion of embarrassment, no trace of fear, 
and no sign that a moment was at hand when 
her confidence was on the ebb. In this moment 
Alan did not think of John Graham. It seemed 
to him that she was like a child again, the child 
who had come to him in his cabin, and who 
had stood with her back against his cabin door, 
entreating him to achieve the impossible; an 
angel, almost, with her smooth, shining hair, 
her clear, beautiful eyes, her white throat 
which waited with its little heart-throb for 
him to beat down the fragile defense which 
now lay in the greater power of his own hands, 
The inequality of it, and the pitilessness of 
what had been in his mind to say and do, 
together with an inundating sense of his own 
brute mastery, swept over him, and in sudden 
desperation he reached out his hands toward 
her and cried: 

“Mary Standish, in God’s name tell me the 
truth. Tell me why you have come up here!” 

“T have come,” she said, looking at him 
steadily, ‘because I know that a man like you, 
when he loves a woman, will fight for her and 
protect her even though he may not possess 
her.” 

“But you didn’t know that—not until— 
the cottonwoods!” he protested. 

“Yes, I did. I knew it in Ellen McCormick’s 


cabin,” 


HE rose slowly before him, and he, too, rose 

to his feet, staring at her like a man who had 
been struck, while intelligence—a dawning 
reason—an understanding of the strange 
mystery of her that morning, sent the still 
greater thrill of its shock through him. He 
gave an exclamation of amazement. 

“You were at Ellen McCormick’s! She gave 
you—that!” 

She nodded. ‘Yes, the dress you brought 
from the ship. Please don’t scold me, Mr. 
Holt. Bea little kind with me when you have 
heard what I am going to tell you. I was in 
the cabin that last day, when you returned 
from searching for me in the sea. Mr. Mc- 
Cormick didn’t know. But she did. I lied a 
little, just a little, so that she, being a woman, 
would promise not to tell you I was there. 
You see, I had lost a great deal of my faith, and 
my courage was about gone, and I was afraid 
of you.” 

“Afraid of me?” 

“Ves, afraid of everybody. I was in the 
room behind Ellen McCormick when she asked 
you—that question; and when you answered 
as you did, I was like stone. I was amazed 
and didn’t believe, for I was certain that after 
what had happened on the ship you despised 
me, and only through a peculiar sense of honor 
were making the search for me. Not until two 
days later, when your letters came to Ellen 
McCormick, and we read them—” 

“You opened both?” 

“Of course. One was to be read imme- 
diately, the other when I was found—and I 
had found myself. Maybe it wasn’t exactly 
fair, but you couldn’t expect two women to 
resist a temptation like that. And—J wanted 


| to know.” 
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The Alaskan 


She did not lower her eyes or turn her head 
aside as she made the confession. Her gaze 
met Alan’s with beautiful steadiness. 

“And then I believed. I knew, because of 
what you said in that letter, that you were the 
one man in all the world who would help me 
and give me a fighting chance if I came to you. 
But it has taken all my courage—and in the 
end you will drive me away—” — 

Again he looked upon the miracle of tears 
in wide-open, unfaltering eyes, tears which she 
did not brush away, but through which, in a 
moment, she smiled at him as no woman had 
ever smiled at him before. And with the tears 
there seemed to possess her a pride whih 
lifted her above all confusion, a living spirit 
of will and courage and womanhood that broke 
away the dark clouds of suspicicn and fear 
that had gathered in his mind. He tried to 
speak, and his lips were thick. 

“You have coime—because you know I love 
you, and you—” 

“Because, from the beginning, it must have 
been a great faith in you that inspired me, 
Alan Holt.” 

“There must have been more than that,” 
he persisted. ‘‘Some other reason.” 

“Two,” she acknowledged, and now he 
noticed that with the dissolution of teazs a 
flush of color was returning into her cheeks. 

“And those—” 

“One it is impossible for you to know; the 
other, if I tell you, will make you despise me. 
Iam sure of that.” 

“Tt has to do with John Graham?” 

She bowed her head. “Yes, with John 
Graham.” 

For the first time long lashes hid her eyes 
from him, and for a moment it seemed that 
her resolution was gone and she stood stricken 
by the import of the thing that lay behind his 
question; yet her cheeks flamed red instead 
of paling, and when she looked at him again, 
her eyes burned with a lustrous fire. 

“John Graham,” she repeated. “The man 
you hate and want to kill.” 

Slowly he turned toward the door. “TI am 
leaving immediately after dinner to inspect 
the herds up in the foothills,” he said. ‘And 
you—are welcome here.” 

He caught the swift intake of her breath as 
he paused for an instant at the door, and saw 
the new light that leaped into her eyes. 

“Thank you, Alan Holt,” she cried softly. 
“Oh, I thank youl” 

And then, suddenly, she stopped him with 
a little cry, as if at last something had broken 
away from her control. He faced her, and for 
a moment they stood in silence. 

“I’m sorry—sorry I said to you what I did 
that night on the Nome,” she said. ‘I accused 
you of brutality, of unfairness, of—of even 
worse that that, and I want to take it all back. 
You are big and clean and splendid, for you 
would go away now, knowing I am poisoned 
by an association with the man who has injured 
you so terribly, and you say I am welcome! 
And I don’t want you to go. You have made 
me want to tell you who I am, and why I have 
come to you, and I pray God you will think as 
kindly of me as you can when you have heard.” 


XVIII 


T SEEMED to Alan that in an instant a 
“ sudden change had come over the world. 
There was silence in the cabin, except for the 
breath which came like a sob to the girl’s lips 
as she turned to the window and looked out 
into the blaze of golden sunlight that filled the 
tundra. He heard Tautuk’s voice, calling to 
Keok away over near the reindeer corral, and 
he heard clearly Keok’s merry laughter as she 
answered him. A gray-cheeked thrush flew 
up to the roof of Sokwenna’s cabin and began 
tosing. It was as if these things had come as 
4 message to both of them, relieving a tension, 
and significant of the beauty and glory and 
undying hope of life. Mary Standish turned 
from the window with shining eyes. 
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Amazingly delicious, these sunny- 
brown sweet hearts of rich, ripe corn; 
and so appetizing to look upon and to eat 
—big and generous bowlfuls—that you 
marvel how Kellogg’s make such extra- 
goodness possible! 


Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are not only 


. taste-fascinating, but they sustain the 


workers and the aged, as well as the little 
folks, who love them dearly. 


More and more Kellogg’s are becoming 
the ideal breakfast, together with one’s 
favorite beverage—for, it’s the good- 
health-idea to eat lightly but substan- 
tially in the morning so as to give the 
stomach a chance to get-going! Just 
prove how much better you feel break- 
fasting on Kellogg’s! 


For any meal or any time—it’s such a 
treat to eat Kellogg’s Corn Flakes—crispy 
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The Alaskan 


“Every day the thrush comes and sings on 
our cabin roof,” she said. 

“It is—possibly—because you are here,” 
he replied. 

She regarded him seriously. ‘I have thought 
of that. You know, I have faith in a great 
many unbelievable things. I can think of 
nothing more beautiful than the spirit that 
lives in the heart of a bird. I am sure, if I were 
dying, I would like to have a bird singing near 
me. Hopelessness can not be so deep that 
bird-song will not reach it.” 

He nodded, trying to answer in that way, 
He felt uncomfortable. She closed the door 
which he had left partly open, and made a 
little gesture for him to resume the chair which 
he had left a few moments before. She seated 
herself first and smiled at him wisifully, half 
regretfully, as she said: 

“‘T have been very foolish. What I am going 
to tell you now I should have told you aboard 
the Nome. But I was afraid. Now I am not 


| afraid, but ashamed, terribly ashamed, to let 


you know the truth. And yet I am not sorry 
it happened so, because otherwise I would not 
have come up here, and all this—your world, 
your people, and you—has meant a great 
d:al to me. You will understand when I have 
made .ny confession.” 

“No, I don’t want that,” he protested al- 
most roughly. “I don’t want you to put it 
that way. If I can help you, and if you wish 
to tell me as a friend, that’s different. I don’t 
want a confession, which would imply that I 
have no faith in you.” 

“And you have faith in me?” 

“*Yes; so much that the sun will darken and 
bird-song never seem the same if I lose you 
again, as I thought I had lost you from the 
ship.” 

“Oh, you mean that!” 


‘THE WORDS came from her in a strange, 
tense, little cry, and he seemed to see only 
her eyes as he looked at her face, pale as the 


| petals of the tundra daisies behind her. With 
the thrill of what he had dared to say tugging at 


his heart, he wondered why she was so white. 

“You mean that,” her lips repeated slowly, 
“after all that has happened—even after— 
that part of a letter-—which Stampede brought 
to you last night—” 


He was surprised. How had she discovered 


| what he thought was a secret between himself 


and Stampede? His mind leaped to a con- 
clusion, and she saw it written in his face. 

“No, it wasn’t Stampede,” she said. “He 
didn’t tell me. It—just happened. And after 
this letter—you still believe in me?” 

“T must. I should be unhappy if I did not. 
And I am—most perversely hoping for happi- 
ness. I have told myself that what I saw over 
John Graham’s signature was a lie.” 

“Tt wasn’t that—quite. But it didn’t refer 
to you, or tome. It was part of a letter written 
to Rossland. He sent me some books while 
I was on the ship, and inadvertently left a page 
of this letter in one of them as a marker. It 
was really quite unimportant, when one read the 
whole of it. The other half of the page is in 
the toe of the slipper which you did not return 
to Ellen McCormick. You know that is the 
conventional thing for a woman to do—to use 
paper for padding in a soft-toed slipper.” 

He wanted to shout; he wanted to throw up 
his arms and laugh as Tautuk and Amuk 
Toolik and a score of others had laughed to the 
beat of the tom-toms last night, not because 
he was amused, but out of sheer happiness. 
But Mary Standish’s voice, continuing in its 
quiet and matter-of-fact way, held him speech- 
less, though she could not fail to see the effect 
upon him of this simple explanation of the 
presence of Graham’s letter. 

“T was in Nawadlook’s room when I saw 
Stampede pick up the wad of paper from the 
floor,” she was saying. “I was looking at the 
slipper a few minutes before, regretting that 
you had left its mate in my cabin on the ship, 
and the paper must have dropped then. I saw 
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The Alaskan 


Stampede read it, and the shock that came 
in his face. Then he placed it on the table 
and went out. I hurried to see what he had 
found and had scarcely read the few words 
when I heard him returning. I returned the 
paper where he had laid it, hid myself in 
Nawadlook’s room, and saw Stampede when 
he carried it to you. I don’t know why I 
allowed it to be done. Ihadno reason. Maybe 
it was just—intuition, and maybe it was 
because—just in that hour—I so hated myself 
that I wanted some one to flay me alive, and 
I thought that what Stampede had found 
would make you do it. And I deserve it! 
I deserve nothing better at your hands.” 

“But it isn’t true,” he protested. ‘The 
letter was to Rossland.” 

There was no responsive gladness in her 
eyes. ‘Better that it were true, and all that 
is true were false,” she said in a quiet, hopeless 
voice. ‘‘I would almost give my life to be no 
more than what those words implied, dishonest, 
aspy, a criminal of a sort; almost any alterna- 
tive would I accept in place of what I actually 
am. Do you begin to understand?” 

“T am afraid—I can not.” Even as he 
persisted in denial, the pain which had grown 
like velvety dew in her eyes clutched at his 
heart, and he felt dread of what lay behind it. 
“T understand—only—that I am glad you are 
here, more glad than yesterday, or this morn- 
ing, or an hour ago.” 

She bowed her head, so that the bright light 
of day made a radiance of rich color in her 
hair, and he saw the sudden tremble of the 
shining lashes that lay against her cheeks; 
and then, quickly, she caught her breath, and 
her hands grew steady in her lap. 

“Would you mind—if I asked you first— 
to tell me your story of John Graham?” she 
spoke softly. ‘‘I know it, a little, but I think 
it would make everything easier if I could hear 
it from you—now.” 


E stood up and looked down upon her 

where she sat, with the light playing in her 
hair; and then he moved to the window, and 
back, and she had not changed her position, 
but was waiting for him to speak. She raised 
her eyes, and the question her lips had formed 
was glowing in them as clearly as if she had 
voiced it again in words. A desire rose in him 
to speak to her as he had never spoken to 
another human being, and to reveal for her— 
and for her alone—the thing that had har- 
bored itself in his soul for many years. Look- 
ing up at him, waiting, partial understanding 
softening her sweet face, a dusky glow in her 
eyes, she was so beautiful that he cried out 
softly and then laughed in a strange, repressed 
sort of way as he half held out his arms toward 
her. 

“T think I know how my father must have 
loved my mother,” he said. ‘But I can’t 
make you feel it. I can’t hope for that. She 
died when I was so young that she remained 
only as a beautiful dream for me. But for my 
father she never died, and as I grew older she 
became more and more alive for me, so that in 
our journeys we would talk about her as if 
she were waiting for us back home and would 
welcome us when we returned. And never 
could my father remain very long at a time 
away from the place where she was buried. He 
called it home, that little cup at the foot of the 
mountain, with the waterfall singing in sum- 
mer, and a paradise of birds and flowers keeping 
her company, and all the great, wild world 
she loved about her. There was the cabin, too; 
the little cabin where I was born, with its back 
to the big mountain, and filled with the handi- 
work of my mother as she had left it when she 
died. And my father too used to laugh and sing 
there—he had a clear voice that would roll 
half-way up the mountain; and as I grew 
older the miracle at times stirred me with a 
Strange fear, so real to my father did my dead 
mother seem when he was home. But you 
look frightened, Miss Standish! Oh, it may 
seem weird and ghostly now, but it was true 














Sweep flies up 
like dust 


Flies, fleas, mosquitoes, bedbugs, 
roaches, ants, waterbugs; and 
lice on animals, birds and plants 
just breathe BLACK FLAG—and 
die! BLack FLAG has been 
made by special. processes for 
more than thirty years. No other 
insecticide is just “‘the same 
thing.” So get the genuine and 
avoid disappointment. 
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LOSE the windows and doors. Pour a teaspoon- 

ful of BLack FLaGc powder in a folded sheet of 

letter-paper, and blow it up into the air. In about 
twenty minutes, every single fly will be dead! 

No sticky messes standing around for children and 
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and pets. 
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without a slam! 


O kave the screen door close every time 

it is opened and to have it close in absolute 
silence—what a comfort that would be, what 
freedom from annoyance! 


But you have only to apply Sargent Door 
Closer 520! This closer is small in size— 
exactly suited for use on the screen door and 
doors inside the house. It is reasonable in 
price. Yet it works as silently and surely as 
the larger Sargent Closers you have often 
seen on commercial buildings. It may be 
used on the outside of the screen door, or 
between the screen door and the house door. 
It is quickly put up. A diagram with every 
closer explains its easy application to any 
door. 


Use Sargent Door Closer 520, also, on the 
back-stairs door, the refrigerator room and 
lavatory doors and on the storm door in 
winter. It will add much to the safety, con- 
venience and silence of your home. 


“520” is for sale by hardware deaiers 
everywhere. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


Hardware Manufacturers 


41 Water Street New Haven, Conn. 


Sargent Door 
Closer No. 520 










The Alaskan 


so true that I have lain awake nights thinking 
of it and wishing that it had never been so!” 

“Then you have wished a great sin,” said 
the girl in a voice that seemed scarcely to 
whisper between her parted lips. “I hope 
some one will feel toward me—some day— 
like that.” 

“But it was this which brought the tragedy, 
the thing you have asked me to tell you about,” 
he said, unclenching his hands slowly, and then 
tightening them again until the blood ebbed 
from their veins. ‘Interests were coming in; 
the tentacles of power and greed were reaching 
out, encroaching steadily a little nearer to our 
cup at the foot of the mountain. But my 
father did not dream of what might happen. 
It came in the spring of the year he took me 
on my first trip to the States, when I was 
eighteen. We were gone five months, and they 
were five months of hell for him. Day and 
night he grieved for my mother and the little 
home under the mountain. And when at last 
we came back—” 

He turned again to the window, but he did 
not see the golden sun of the tundra or hear 
Tautuk calling from the corral. 

“When we came back,” he repeated in a 
cold, hard voice, ‘a construction camp of a 
hundred men had invaded my father’s little 
paradise. The cabin was gone; a channel had 
been cut from the waterfall, and this channel 
ran where my mother’s grave had been. They 
had treated it with that same desecration with 
which they have destroyed ten thousand 
Indian graves since then. Her bones were 
scattered in the sand and mud. And from the 
moment my father saw what had happened, 
never another sun rose in the heavens for him. 
His heart died, yet he went on living—for a 
time.” 


MARY STANDISH had bowed her face in 
her hands. He saw the tremor of her 
slim shoulders; and when he came back, and 
she looked up at him, it was as if he beheld the 
pallid beauty of one of the white tundra flowers. 

“And the man who committed that crime— 
was John Graham,” she said, in the strangely 
passionless voice of one who knew what his 
answer would be. 

“Yes, John Graham. He was there, repre- 
senting big interests in the States. The fore- 
man had objected to what happened; many 
of the men had protested; a few of them, who 
knew my father, had thrown up their work 
rather than be partners to that crime. But 
Graham had the legal power; they say he 
laughed as if he thought it a great joke that a 
cabin and a grave should be considered ob- 
stacles in his way. And he laughed when my 
father and I went to see him; yes, laughed, in 
that noiseless, oily, inside way of his, as you 
might think of a snake laughing. 

“We found him among the men. My God, 
you don’t know how I hated him!—Big, loose, 
powerful, dangling the watch-fob that hung 
over his vest, as he told my father what a fool 
he was to think a worthless grave should 
interfere with his work. I wanted to kill him, 
but my father put a hand on my shoulder, a 
quiet, steady hand, and said: ‘It is my duty, 
Alan. My duty.’ 

“And then—it happened. My father was 
older, much older than Graham, but God put 
such strength in him that day as I had never 
seen before, and with his naked hands he would 
have killed the brute if I had not unlocked 
them with my own. Before all his men Graham 
became a mass of helpless pulp, and from the 
ground, with the last of the breath that was 
in him, he cursed my father, and he cursed 
me. He said that all the days of his life he 
would follow us, until we paid a thousand 
times for what we had done. And then my 
father dragged him as he would have dragged 
a rat to the edge of a piece of bush, and there 
he tore his clothes from him until the brute 
was naked; and in that nakedness he scourged 
him with whips until his arms were weak, and 
John Graham was unconscious and like a great 
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The Alaskan 


hulk of raw beef. When it was over, we went 
into the mountains.” 

During the terrible recital Mary Standish 
had not looked away from him, and now her 
hands were clenched like his own, and her 
eyes and face were aflame, as if she wanted 
to leap up and strike at something unseen 
between them. 

“And after that, Alan; after that—” 

She did not know that she had spoken his 
name, and he, hearing it, scarcely understood. 

“John Graham kept his promise,” he an- 
swered grimly. ‘The influence and money 
behind him haunted us wherever we went 
My father had been successful, but one after 
another the properties in which he was inter- 
ested were made worthless. A successful mine 
in which he was most heavily interested was 
allowed to become abandoned. A hotel which 
he partly owned in Dawson was bankrupted. 
One after another things happened, and after 
each happening my father would receive a 
polite note of regret from Graham, written 
as if the word actually came from a friend. 
But my father cared little for money losses 
now. His heart was drying up and his life 
ebbing away for the little cabin and the grave 
that were gone from the foot of the mountain. 
It went on this way for three years, and then, 
one morning, my father was found on the 
beach at Nome, dead.” 

“Dead!” 

Alan heard only the gasping breath in which 
the word came from Mary Standish, for he was 
facing the window, looking steadily away from 
her. “Yes—murdered. I know it was the work 
of John Graham. He didn’t do it personally, 
but it was his money that accomplished tiie 
end. Of course nothing ever came of it. I 
won’t tell you how his influence and power have 
dogged me; how they destroyed the first herd 
of reindeer I had, and how they filled the 
newspapers with laughter and lies about me 
when I was down in the States last winter in 
an effort to make your people see a little some- 
thing of the truth about Alaska. I am waiting. 
I know the day is coming when I shall have 
John Graham as my father had him under our 
mountain twenty years ago. He must be fifty 
now. But that won’t save him when the time 
comes. No one will loosen my hands as I 
loosened my father’s. And all Alaska will 
rejoice, for his power and his money have 
become twin monsters that are destroying 
Alaska just as he destroyed the life of my 
father. Unless he dies, and his money-power 
ends, he will make of this great land nothing 
more than a shell out of which he and his kind 
have taken all the meat. And the hour of 
deadliest danger is now upon us.” 

He looked at Mary Standish, and it was as if 
death had come to her where she sat. She 
seemed not to breathe, and her face was so 
white it frightened him. And then, slowly, 
she turned her eyes upon him, and never had 
he seen such living pools of torture and of 
horror. He was amazed at the quietness of 
her voice when she began to speak, and 
startled by the almost deadly coldness of it. 

“T think you can understand—now—why 
T leaped into the sea, why I wanted the world 
to think I was dead, and why I have feared to 
tell you the truth,” she said. “J am John 
Graham’s wife.” 

(To be continued) 


Nursery Lunches 
(Continued from page 76) 


sometimes be used instead of either. Children 
need fresh vegetables; see that they have 
Plenty of them at all seasons, as they help to 
supply the needed mineral salts and vitamines. 

Y “fresh vegetables” I do not necessarily mean 
the expensive, out-of-season, Southern prod- 
ucts; nice home-canned vegetables and the best 
grade of the commercially conserved ones are 
delicious and wholesome. Carrots, onions, and 
spinach are obtainable all winter, and are all 
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Your happiness and health depend on your sleep, 
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Be safe—choose a Rome De Luxe Bedspring. It is scien- 
tifically designed to fit and support every curve of the 
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Hot, crisp waffles— 


| baked right at the table 


WAFFLE IRON 


A cast aluminum waft- 
fle iron which needs 
no greasing may be 
purchased separately 
for $4.00. It fits into 
the toaster compart- 
ment and makes beau- 
tiful, crisp waffles, 
browned on both sides 
at once. 


ARMSTRONG 


TIL you’ve eaten waffles hot from the stove, 
you don’t know how wonderful waffles taste! 


You can make them easily and quickly on an 
Armstrong Table Stove and serve them hot right 
at the table—the aluminum waffle iron needs no 
greasing and the waffle browns on both sides at 
once. 


But the Armstrong Table Stove is more than 
a waffle iron or a toaster—it is a complete stove 
and cooks three things at once. Its shining white 
enamel never tarnishes nor discolors from the 
heat. The sparkless tilting plug makes heat con- 
trol easy, for it lifts off—no tugging or pulling. 


Ask to see the Armstrong Table Stove—in the 
distinctive square shape—at your electrical or 
hardware dealer’s. Price $12.50 with aluminum 
toaster, deep broiling pan, griddle, four egg cups 
and rack. Write for our folder, “A Week of 
Menus”—suggestions for breakfast, lunch, after- 
noon tea, dinner and late supper for seven days. 


THE ARMSTRONG MANUFACTURING CO. 


Formerly The Standard Stamping Company 
105 Seventh Avenue Huntington, W. Va. 


Cooks 3 things at once 


Makes Waffles Too! 
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Nursery Lunches 


particularly healthful. Stewed celery, finely 


é 


cut, and cooked until very tender, with a little - 


cream sauce added to moisten, is also ex- 
cellent for the children. 
Fish is healthful and easily digested. 


Boil, 


broil, or bake; never serve fried fish to the + 


children. 


kins, is both attractive and delicious. 


Boiled or baked fish, flaked, mixed © 


with cream sauce, and served in dainty rame- 7 


Left-overs must often be used for the chil- ~ @ 


dren’s table. Of course, they will enjoy their 
portion of the fresh Sunday roast—and, by the 
way, dedicate most of the dish gravy to them, 
also draining and rinsing off from the platter 
that which remains, to reheat for the “littlest 
one’s” baked potato or slice of bread the next 
day. There is no reason why the children 
should not healthfully help to consume the 
remainder of the roast, if that portion designed 


| for their meals is carefully prepared and re- 
| cooked. 
amount of rare roast beef or lamb rather’ 
| thickly, and broil over a hot fire quickly 
| enough so that it may be slightly browned and 


For Monday, slice the -required 


still rare. Place on a very hot platter, spread 
with a little butter, and when served, mince and 
add a little salt. Another day, mince rare 
meat, place in a saucepan, allow one teaspoon- 
ful of stock or boiling water for each portion, 
heat rapidly—do not let it boil—add salt to 
taste, a very little butter, and place each 
tablespoonful of the mixture on a round of 
delicately buttered toast. Another method 
of using remnants of the roast healthfully for 
the children is to mince or cube the required 
amount and reheat it quickly in hot gravy. 
Serve with baked potatoes. A double-boiler is 
perhaps the best way of reheating such dishes. 

The nursery dessert is a most important and 
not at all negligible part of the meal. Plan 
the dessert as a part of the meal and not asa 
supplement to a sufficiency. Puddings should 
be simple, lightly seasoned, nutritious, and 
not too sweet. Do not sweeten junkets, blanc- 
manges, and the like when making them. But 
please the children by allowing them to sugar 
them slightly. Try to keep young children 
unacquainted with candy as long as possible, 
but when it is allowed, give them a piece of 
simple barley candy occasionally after luncheon 
as a part of the meal. Never give it between 
meals, 


Suggestive Menus 


The following menus are suggested for the 
nursery lunch for children of three to six years. 
For those over six, another vegetable may be 
added and greater variety allowed in the way 
of meats, cookery of left-overs, and dessert. 
Children over six may, in the middle of the 
day, eat practically the same meals—if simple 
—which are planned for lunch for the older 


members of the family, inferring, of course, — 


judgment and discrimination on the part of 
the menu planner. Broiled halibut, mashed 
potato, finely slivered string-beans, one slice 
of entire wheat bread with butter, and Choco- 
late Rice for dessert make a suggestive nursery 
luncheon. For the Chocolate Rice, melt one- 
half square of chocolate in one quart of milk 
in the top of the double-boiler. Add one-half 
teaspoonful of salt and one-fourth cupful of 
sugar, and whip with an egg-beater. 
add one-half cupful of uncooked rice, and 
cook until the rice is very soft, and the liquid 
absorbed—about 2 hours. 


of vanilla and serve when cool. For another 


nursery lunch, serve quickly-broiled steak balls, 


baked potato, finely-minced carrots in a spoon- 
ful of hot cream or a little butter, a slice of 


oatmeal bread and butter. For dessert, Apple % 


Sago or tapioca with top milk. Or serve creame 


Then | 


Add a few drops 7 


lamb or chicken, riced potato, pureé of spinach, 


a slice of whole wheat bread, and chocolate 
junket with hot milk and a cooky as dessert. 

Children naturally crave uncooked, crisp 
vegetables of some sort, and are always de- 
lighted to be allowed to eat celery and lettuce. 
Tender bits may be given sparingly to a child 


| of three and over. 








